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PREFACE 


Agricliithrc is the occupatioii ol the bulk of the 
rural population of Bengal and on it depends the 
welfare of the piovinec as a whole. An attempt has 
been made in this book to study the problems of land 
and agriculture in this province, to lay bare the 
economic facts of rural life to-day and to discuss some 
of the primary problems concerning the condition of 
the Bengal peasantry. 

Nov^hce thr'^ughout this book hat'e I tried to 
support any preconceived views nor have I attempted 
to arrange facts in such a way as to be able tc deduce 
from therfi any theory of my own. The book no doubt 
iatcipicts facts, makes suggestions and draws conclu- 
sions at places, but facts have been Iclt mostly to speak 
for themselves and to tell thcii own talc and the 
suggestions ajid conclusions nmst not be taken in, any 
way as dogmatic utterances. Others may suggest 
dillcrent conclusions from the facts presented or may 
even present diiTcrent sets of facts arranged in different 
ways and the author will have no quarrel with them. 
Possibly they may present another side of the picture 
and tell a different story from their own points of view. 
And so much has, for such a long time, been ptesented 
of the other side of the story, that no apology is 
needed tc publish the story on behalf of the man 
behind the plough. 

There may be seme v.'ho may try to render the 
conchisions nugatory by calling in question the facss 
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on which my arguments are based. I shall leave them 
to their own facts and their own conclusions ; but even 
they may, at least, look at the facts presented in this 
book, mostly drawn from historical records, statistical 
reports and administrative resolutions of Government. 
Without denying the importance of other view-points, 
the book aims frankly at approaching the problem 
from the point of view of the peasant and his plough 
But even the most hostile critic will, perhaps, concede 
even if he does not agree with the facts and conclusions 
as presented here, that ihey open up an unexplored 
avenue of approach to the consideration of agriculture 
and agricultural policy of this province. 

The constitutional changes under the Government 
of India Act of 1935 have brought in a new outlook 
in the country. The balance of political forces is 
dominated to-day by the agricultural vote. It exercises 
a powerful and most decisive influence in the 
legislature of the province. I'here is, therefore, a real 
need to-day that agriculture and its problems should be 
examined carefully and critically in relation to the 
general economic condition of the country. The 
task of devising remedies to remove all obstacles to 
ordered progress and balanced development is one 
of great difficulty, but it is tor the student of 
economics to lay bare the realities, to raise the 
issues without being drawn into the forum of 
controversy, and to pass judgment on the question of 
policy and programme for the province, but only after 
the most sober and well-considered review of facts and 
events and after fully assessing all the inevitable 
repercussions on the province as a whole. Caution is 
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nowhere more needed than in dealing with our social 
and economic Lroubles but let not things be thrown 
into worse confusion through deductions from wrong 
data. 

Any study of the economy of rural life necessarily 
brings in the problem of land and particularly so in 
Bengal where, the State demand is fixed in perpetuity. 
Man’s relation to the land, on and by which he lives, 
has been an eternal problem in the history of mankind. 
The fundamental fact which has given land a unique 
position, specially in the tropical countries where 
agriculture is the mainstay of the people, is that the 
sustenance of the man and the animal depends upon 
the growth and produce from land. It becomes 
consequently a matter of momentous national concern 
where the population has been increasing greatly and 
where man, by habit and the traditions of centuries, as 
much for i-easons of national psychology, lives and has 
to live in his hearth and home. Where, from 
a lack of suitable industrial outlets and avenues 
of employment, there cannot he any great flow of 
population to industrial and urban areas, where 
limited factors of food supply have come into play and 
where the prosperity or otherwise of the population 
is largely determined by the fertility of the soil, land 
is a question of life and death for the very existence of 
the race and becomes the primary problem of human 
life. 

With land, as an essential item in the economy 
of production, comes tiie importance of land system 
and land tenure. No land system and tenure can 
long survive if the producer from the land does not 
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get even bare subsistence from it and if there is no 
adequate return for human labour, leaving aside any 
resultant profit for the toiling worker. The landed, 
in such circumstances, gives up his land in despair and 
becomes landless. The patient peasantry, the country’s 
pride, soon fades out of the picture ; agriculture falls 
into decay and chaos inevitably overtakes society and 
ere long breaks up the entire social structure 
Where, due to sharp decline in agricultural prices 
without any corresponding adjustment in rent, 
interest, taxes and commodity prices, profits from 
land go even below the maiginal limit, tenure and 
rent assume a special importance of their own. 

I have not attempted to discuss the problem of 
land in a spirit of condemnation of landlordism. 
Landlordism, in any land system, is an admitted asset 
in the economy of social life, always provided the 
landlord possesses a sense of his responsiblility to the 
land and its tenants. It is then a power for immense 
good but it becomes an admitted evil if the landlord 
does not adjust himself to the needs of the times which 
all must regard as the only valid justification for land- 
lordism. Psychological changes are imperceptibly 
going on around us every day. If things which have 
grown to be admitted evils are not mended, they will 
find themselves ended and nothing can keep them 
Intact in the evolutionary progress of man. As 
Darling has so well put it: "The past has been 
so kind to the landlord that he cannot believe 
that the future may be harsh,”* Let it not be for- 
gotten that gone are the days of mere blind obedience 

® Darling — Rusticus Loquitur, p 335. 
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to social and economic forces, simply because they 
exist or have been allowed to exist for decades. 

It may possibly appear that the landlord, in some 
places, has been painted in dark colours, but there the 
aim has been not to deal with any person or persons 
as such but as personifications of certain categories, 
embodiments of a system of class interest in their rela- 
tion to the man behind the plough. No individual 
landlord is held responsible nor any good landlord 
touched by the many criticisms in this book. Socially 
and economically, he may even raise himself above his 
class. Only, it should be realised that the frailties of 
human nature are such that personal and private 
interests always raise violent and even mean 
passions in human relationships and it is exactly here 
that social and economic laws have lo intervene in the 
interests of all. If anything paralyses the growth of 
society or perpetuates practices which are not only 
illegal, but immoral and irrational, it cannot survive 
in the merciless adjustment of nature, however 
much one may succeed in putting off the day of 
reckoning. No one, of any rank or grade in society, can 
live in isolation to-day or live only for himself and for 
his own selfish ends. Every one lias to justify his 
existence as a necessary link in the chain of the 
economic life of a nation. When rules of morality and 
the sanctions of religion lo.se their binding force upon 
economic conduct, law and public opinion must sooner 
or later intervene. Every man to-day is in the care 
of another and humanism is the dominant keymote of 
all our social and economic acts. Society cannot allow 
a single man to starve, for poverty brings about the most 
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degrading and demoralising struggle in the economic 
history o£ man. Every man born is of right entitled to 
opportunities for earning a decent living by his own 
honest labour and in the sweat of his brow. Any 
system that comes into conflict with this principle is 
bound, in the long run, to be attacked by the besieging 
forces of society and humanity. 

Bengal tenantry have suffered from economic in- 
justice and the evils of the past. Btit let them not 
suffer from the follies of the future. It is for states- 
men and politicians to find out the solution to the 
problem as to why the hard-working toiling peasant, 
with fertile land and with many natural advantages, 
does not get even two square meals a day, why he 
remains steeped in debt, why he is a chronic victim to 
adverse circumstances, In no other province is there 
a greater need to-day for a national economic policy 
as in Bengal, to reclaim agriculture from its present 
slough, in the interests of generations to come. 

The needs of the Bengal peasant are very modest 
and limited. A little food, some scanty clothing, a 
few crude utensils, a humble shelter, a few lean animals 
to plough with and the simplest instruments for 
tillage — these are all that he needs. He lives on the 
land of his ancestors and he would be happy to die 
in the same open yard where all those who had 
gone before him breathed their last. He has no 
equipment in the shape of either education or 
knowledge to enable him to go out of his village to 
seek his living elsewhere. He loves his land, his 
family and his inefficient and uneconomic rattle. He 
even loves the money-lender and the landlord in spite 
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of whar they stand for in the economy of rural life 
to-day. It is, therefore, a veritable tragedy rvhich 
completely breaks his backbone, when he is evicted 
from his land for failure to pay his debts, and his 
family rendered homeless, when his household utensils 
and other humble belongings are summarily attached 
for his rent liabilities — liabilities and dues which he 
cannot meet, merely because of bad harvest or 
seasonal disaster ; always in want, he is unable to stand 
the strain in his gambling struggle with the season, the 
weather and the monsoon inspite of his many toiling 
hours day after day. The saint-poet Kabir truly felt 
the pulse of the peasant when he sang mournfully : — 
“Ehukhe bhagat na kije. 

Ych mala apni lije 
Hau mangnn santan rena, 

Main nahin Itisi kn dena. 

•Do .sar mangun chuna, 

Pao ghiyo sang lena. 

Adha sar mangun dale, 

Moko dono wakat jawale. 

Main nahin kita labho 
Ik nam tera main phabo." 

“A hungry man cannot perform Thy service. 
Take back this rosary of Thine. 

I only ask for the dust of the Saint’s feet, 

Let me not be in debt. 

I beg for two seers of flour, 

A quarter of seer of butter and salt. 

I beg for half a seer of pulse (dal). 

Which wiU feed nae twice a day. 
vii 
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I have never been covetous, 

.1 only love Thy name.”*' 

Give my innocent children, my devoted and loving 
wife two simple meals a day, before I get my even 
scantier meals ; let me have a few copper coins to 
pm chase some drops of medicine when my children 
and family suffer from shivering attacks of Malaria ; 
then take away the rest and leave me to die where 
those who have gone before me have died and be 
buried in the same land where their mortal remains 
now lie in eternal peace — this is the wailing cry from 
across the fields. 

The Bengal peasant is often the inherit or of his 
ancestral debts He has himselX continually to run 
into debt. His debts shoM' no sign of abatement or 
reduction and when he dies, he leaves a legacy of 
debt behind him. Passing by a wide expanse of land 
in the couutiyside, one will often notice an unsophis- 
ticated ploughman, leaving his yoke and plough 
behind, sitting beneath a bare Babul tree which gives 
him neither shade, shelter nor protection, praying to 
tlie Almighty with the hot midday sun blazing down 
on him. Fie prays to the Almighty for his soul. 
Would that humanity only looked after his body! 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned if I strike a 
personal note. My career in the legal profession first 
brought me into direct contact with rural life and 
made me see tire adversities and woes of the Bengal 
raiyat. It was exactly 50 years ago. when, in conjunc- 
tion with the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the 

JJai'litg — Ra'^ticus T,^iqtiitt!t, ptige 36. 
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prcsenl. Chief Minister, i had to represent the cause 
of the oppressed raiyats in a corner of my district, that 
I first saw wliat landlordism stood for in Bengal and 
what it meant for the Bengal raiyat ; but it was a 
little over 15 years ago, when I was called upon to 
serve as the President of a Union Board, that I first 
began to see the inner realities of village life. I 
saw much more after 1936 when I was elected the 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board of Nadia. The 
work in the District Board and the successive elections 
for the legislature that I had to contest, made me go 
to almost every village in my district. From ipsV 
I had occasions forlunaicly to serve on various Com- 
mittees — the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee, 
the Juie Enquiry Committee, the Bengal Board of 
Economic Enquiry, the Retrenchment Committee, 
the Indian Franchise Committee and many others' — 
which gave me valuable data and facts, more than what 
usually comes to public light. As a member of these 
Committees, as a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and later as a Minister of the Government of 
Bengal, I had occasions to study facts from many 
points of view and had numerous opportunities to go 
to Bengal villages and to compare them with tire 
conditions prevailing in villages of other provinces, 
Throughout the last ten years, I have been 
collecting statistics and materials for this book 
and I may fairly claim to have written it after a careful 
and critical study of the problems of the Bengal 
peasant. I have discussed these problems, from time 
to time, with many friends to whom I must always 
remain grateful for their valuable suggestions and 
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criLicisms. They are too many to mention by 
name. But I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
specially mention the name of the Right Hon’ble 
Sir John Anderson, G.C.B., GC.I.E., but for whose 
genuine encouragement and sympathy, I would 
probably have never ventured to publish the book 
in its present form and to whom I must express m.y 
gratefulness for the keen interest he took in my 
study of the problem of the economic reconstruction 
of Bengal. 

I have Witten this book in tht hope that it may 
help all those engaged in devising measures for the 
economic reconstruction of rural Bengal, for the 
workers v/ho love the man behind the plough and love 
him with all their heart. In prosperity the Bengal 
peasant is a model for human society ; in poverty he 
is one of the finest specimens of humanity, with 
patience, fortitude and every other supreme quality of 
manhood. Self-restrained, composed and resigned in 
his adversity, he is hospitable, generous and kind in 
tiis prosperity. He bears the burden and the heat of 
the day with a uniform patience ; he begins his 
unceasing toil in his field from early dawn, patiently 
and without complaint, and yet he cannot make both 
ends meet ; he stands to-day with a face deeply marked 
with lines of semi-starvation in an attenuated frame. 
In all humility, I place this book before all who are 
devoted to the cause of the raiyat of Bengal, all who 
wish him well and all who wish to know the tragic 
realities of the man behind the plough. 


M. Astmm Huque 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH 



"India's wealth, in an overwhelming degree, 
is in her agriculture 3 and upon the fields of 
her cultivators is founded the whole structure 
of India's economy. The peasant, now as 
ever, is the chief source and creator of bodi 
her wealth and her greatness and of him it 
may with truth be said that he is India." 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, 

— The Indian Peasant 



CHAPTER I 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

Rural and Urban areas — Enviromnent and Rainfall — Soil- 
Rainfall — Zones of rainfall — ^Western zone— Central zone — 
Nortliein zone — Montane zone — Submontane zone — Riverain zone 
— Coastal zone — Intermediate zone— Natmal calamities — ^Burdwan 
Division — Presidency Divisicn — ^Drcca "'nd Chirtagong Divisions — 
Rajshahi Divisions — Gamble on Monsoon. 

Rwral and Urban Areas 

The Presidency o£ Bengal is 82,955 square miles 
in are?' ; 74/7-'>S square miles constitute the 

Presidency proper, 5,434 square miles lie within the 
States of Cooch Bcl'ar and 'T'ippeii while a small area 
of 2,818 sq. miles is in the little mountain State of 
Sikkim. The lolal population of Bengal proper is 
just over 50 millions.* Only a little more than 
3^ millions or barely 7% of the total population live 
in urban areas in 144 towns. But out of these 144 
towns, only 20 have a popirlation of over 30,000 each, 
while as many as 62 have a population below 1 0,000 
each. Most of these towns below 10,000 have 
conditions and problems approximately similar to 
those in rural areas. The rest of the population 
numbering near about 46-1^ millions, the vast majority 


* This was the pop.3lation in the Ceusus year - 1931 , The 
estimate of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India of the population of Bengal at the end of the year 1936 
was 52 , 042 , 236 . 
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of the people, live in rural areas comprising a little 
over 86,000 villages or rural mouzahs. 

F.nvironineHt and Rainfall 

A careful study of the geography of Bengal 
agriculture will stiow that the seasonal selection of 
crops, their production and adaptation to particular 
localities, the prosperity or othcnvisc of agriculture are 
mainly determined by two important factors — the 
natural environment and features of the country and the 
extent of the rainfall. That Bengal is the largest rice- 
producing tract in the whole of India, that one tract 
specialises in Aus (Autumn paddy), another in 
scattered Aman (Winter paddy), another in transplant- 
ed Aman, that the eastern districts of this province 
are comparatively immune from any laige lailure of 
crops, that the Himalayan Terais ol Darjeeling and 
the Duars and the hill tracts ate the ideal J'ome 
for the plantation and production of tea, that the 
submontane district, s of Mymensingh and Tippera, the 
riveiain tracts of Dacca and Faridpur, tlie intermediate 
districts of Rangpur and Pabna have a high produc- 
tion of the best variety of jute, are ultimately due to 
these two factors. 

Lying roughly between latitudes 21° and 27 °, with 
the Tropic of Cancer practically dividing the province, 
with the mighty Himalayan snowy peaks ranging as 
a barrier on the north, with majestic rivers passing 
through the province and with the Bay of Bengal 
breaking into its coastal regions, the province has 
special natural features of its own, each in varying 
manner affecting the weather and the rainfall. 
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Soil 

The soil o£ Bengal is composed mostly ol alluvial 
deposits due to the action of silt-laden rivers and 
streams. Torrents of rain iall in mountainous regions 
and form the hill streams. They descend the 
mountains, rush down the villages and with the rapidity 
of their motion, the work of denudation goes on. 
Enormous quantities oh disintegrated earth are thus 
carried down by these streams till they reach the plains 
and join together to form rivers. When the more 
level grounds are reached, the rivers flow more slowly 
and then begin the process of depositing the silt in 
their beds and spill areas. As the rivers approach the 
sea, deltas are formed as additions to existing land. It 
has been calculated that the Ganges, in one year alone, 
carries and deposits 6,368,000,000 cubit: feet of solid 
matter. In winding througit valleys and plains, the 
process of widening, filling, making new bcd.s and 
cour.ses, of throwing up extensive i.slands, the forma- 
tion of alluvial accretions on one bank with diluviou 
on the other, have been going on for thousands of years. 
In this way the forming and re-forming of soils by the 
settling down of silt, sand, clay and gravel have 
gone on for ages. The soil of Bengal is but the 
work of such disintegration, denunciation, transforma- 
tion and reconstruction; again the fertility of Bengal 
soil is in its essence due to the nature of the silt 
deposits in the different tracts. The rich red silt of 
the western districts, the sands on the ckar of the 
Padma-Meghna, the rich clay of the Eastern districts, 
and the sandy loam of North Bengal, can all be traced 
to tire action of rivers and streams. This combined with 
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the proximity or otherwise of Bengal lands to the 
hills of Chota Nagpur and Santal Parganas, to the 
Himalayas, the hill tracts of Chittagong and Tippera, 
the Garo hills or lo the sea deieimine the character 
and composition of the soil and subsoil of Bengal and 
the level of the country. On these varying factors 
greatly depend the nature of the soil and its producti- 
vity. 


Rainfaii 

The cold weather in Bengal is generally followed 
by a break of about two months of scanty, uncertain 
and occasional rainfall. The normal rainfall in 
January is less than half an inch, with about an inch 
in February. Sea-winds, however, set in on the coasts 
of Bengal in the early spring months bringing in vapour 
which is precipitated as the spring rains. In March, 
the normal rainfall goes up to near about 3 inches, 
and in April, while most of the districts have near 
about s inches, the districts of Dacca and Chittagong 
even go up to 6 and 7 inches in this month. It is at this 
season that nor’-westers and hailstorms are frequent 
In lower Bengal, two or three storms generally occur 
in March and April, sometimes even in May and this 
is traced to the meeting of the land and sea winds. In 
Eastern Bengal, showers are frequent in March, 
rainfall is almost general in April with often heavier 
showers in May. The spring rains are, however, 
heavier in the coast line and on the eastern margin 
of the Gangetic delta and in areas bordering the 
Chittagong and Tippera hills such as Comilla and 
places near-by 
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Following a fortnight or three weeks of hot and 
dry weather, the south-west monsoon ordinarily breaks 
in the second or third week of June. Rainfall is 
generally heavy near the nortliern and eastern hill 
regions and the quantity of rainfall diminishes ceteris 
paribus with the distance from the coast line but 
it increases regularly on approaching tlie hill ranges 
on the windward side, whenever they present 
a steep face in that direction. The soitth-west monsoon 
has two important currents, the first the Arabian Sea 
current which, covering the west coast, turns round 
the Gangetic valley, the other the Bengal current 
which, first covering the east coast, is then pushed 
westward, supplying rain to the Gangetic plain and 
thereafter sweeping round Bengal in a south-eastern 
direction. The south-west monsoon lasts from 
June to September and then the cold weather slowly 
sets in the plains of Bengal where cold weather rains 
are less regular and lighter. 

The rainfall varies in different districts month 
by month and Table i gives the monthly rainfall, as 
it varies in different districts. 


TABuE ( 

Monthly Rainpaix 


Monsoon 


Month. 


June 

July 

August 

September 


Rainfall, 

ro inches to 25 inches 
11 inches to 32 inches 
10 inches to 26 inches 
8 inches to 20 inches 
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TABIyJJ 1 

MONTHI,V Rainfai,l — Coitid 


Winter 


Spring 

Summer 


Month 

Rani foil 

October 

3 inches to 8 inches 

November 

Below s inches 

Decembei 

January 

Below ^ inch generally 
Below' ^ inch generally 

February 

1 to 2 inches 

March 

1 to near about 3 inches 

April 

Alay 

2 to 5 or fi inches 
b to 10 or 12 inches 


Generally speaking, the Himalayan Terais and 
the neighbouring tracts, the eastern hills and the 
coastal regions have greater and heavier rainfall than 
the plains. 


Zones of Rainfall 

A study of the nature of rainfall and its amount 
v/ill show that the province can be divided, as per 
Table 2, into nine definite zones, each zone having 
approximately common charactm istics of rainfall. 
From the agricultural point of view each of these zones 
has its special features mainly conditioned by the 
rainfall. 
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TABLE 2 

Zonks op Rainfai,!, 


'Western Zone 

Central Zone 

Northern Zone 
Montane Zone 
S'jbniontane Zone 
Riverain Zone 

Coastal Zone 

Sub-coastal Zone 

Intermediate Zone 

B 


Districts. 

' Hooghly 
Howah 
• •• Burdwan 

Birbhum 
Bankura 

' Nadia 
I'lnrshidabad 
Rajshahi 
Malda 

Dinajpur 
1 Bogra 
[ Jalpaiguri 
I Darjeeling 

Tippi-'ivih 
Mymensingh 
j Dacca 
1 Faridpur 
Bakarganj 
Chittagong 
■ Noakhali 
Midnapore 
Khulna 

... 54-Parganas 
Jessore 

j Fabna 
1 R.ingpur 


Normal 
rainfall in 
inches. 

55'9i 

58-76 

58'63 

56- 96 

57- 00 

55- 40 
57-11 

56- 10 
56 'io 
7110 

70- 97 

12^ 32 
123-27 
90' S’ 
9 ^' 9 d 

71- 72 

82-31 

ios-73 

igo-gi 

59 'og 
66 '06 

66-03 

Go-so 

82-03 
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Western Zone 

The Western zone consists o£ five districts, viz., 
Tirbhum, Bankura on the western littoral and Hooghly, 
Howrah on the south, with Burdwan lying between 
the two. The immense area o£ rocks forming the 
Chota Nagpur hills constitute the western border 
■of Bankura, Birbhum and Burdwan while the eastern 
portions of Birbhum and Burdwan, Hooghly and 
Howrah gradually merge into the alluvial belt of 
Central Bengal, the great rice plains of Bengal. 
Beginning from the west, the district of Birbhum has 
gently undulating and uneven character with rounded 
ridges interrupted by dips and depressions till it 
forms an alluvial plain with a soil composed of dark 
clay or of sand and clay, patches of reddish clay wnth 
gravels, ghutins mixed with clay, sand or gravel. 
Towards the Burdwan border, there is a patch of 
Gondwana rock which forms a small bell of coal 
fields. There is a curious recess of granite rocLs at 
Dubrajpur where columns of rocks suddenly rise 
perpendicularly, some even to the height of 30 or 
40 feet, on a small area with few large granite 
boulders in the vicinity Bankura also has the same 
characteristics of proximity to rocky regions in the 
west with a wide plain of recent alluvium to the east. 
The greater portion of the district consists of a rolling 
plain covered by laterite .and alluvium, with horn- 
blendic upland rocks. There is the area Of laterite and 
associated rocks of .sands and gravels, merging into hard, 
massive beds and blocks of true laterite on the one side 
with insensible gradations into a coarse sandy clay, con- 
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taining only a £ew ferruginous nodules of laterite 
wliich are barely sufficient to give a red tint 
lo the whole. Agricultural conditions, therefore, differ 
greatly in the east and west of these two districts. 
The eastern portions consist of comparatively rich 
recent alluvium, but with a higher proportion of sand. 
The rest of these districts is for the most part undulat- 
ing or hilly, the soil is mainly sterile laterite with 
ridges not admitting of any cultivation The soil 
in both districts is generally porous, with rapid 
drainage. The nature of the country with its natural 
configuration renders re.servation of water easy 
enough and old embankments, hundhs,. tanks, and 
danras are numerous in the,se districts. 

The district of Burdwan is covered by alluvium 
except in the Asansol Subdivision where Gondwana 
rocks are exposed, Coal is abundant in the Gondwana 
system. The soil in this districi has marked character- 
istics of the debris of the hills of Manbhum, Singbhum 
and Santal Parganas and of materials transported by 
streams having their origin in the hills. 

ITowi’ah soil consists of alluvium and the present 
conformation of the district is due to the action c-f its 
silt-laden rivers v/ith many marshes and jhih. Almost 
similar is the condition of Hoogbly vd-ich also has been 
built up by silt deposits. 

Central Zone 

The Central zone comprises four districts, viz., 
Idadia, Murshidabad, Malda and Rajshahi. 
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These four districts are in the main of alluvial 
fonriatioii. Malda and Rajshahi have a sUip 
of Barind land — belonging to older alluvial 
formations, composed or a rather pale leddish 
brown hue, otherwise the soil formation is sandy clay 
or fine silt consolidating into clay. The whole of 
Murshidabad is a striking example of the operations of 
nature produced by fluvial action. 1 1 varies from hard, 
black clayey soil, splitting up in the hot weather and 
tenaciously muddy after rain, to sandy deposits on the 
other. Nadia soil on the other hand is composed of 
recent alluvium and the surface consists of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivers with fine silt 
consolidating into clay in the flatter portions 

Northern Zone 

The Northern zene censhts of Diaiijpur and 
Bogra. The whole area is coi'ered by recent alluvial 
deposits, old alluvium known as Barind, clayey sill, ash 
colour in appearance, soft sticky loam in rains harden- 
ing almost to the consistency of cement in dry weather 
and sandy loam. 


Montane Zone 

The Montane zone condsts of jalpalguri and 
Darjeeling. Jalpaiguri is mainly coycred by alluvial 
deposits, consisting of coarse gravels near the hills, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers and 
fine sand consolidating into clay in the flatter parts 
of the river plains ; the Buxa hills are composed of a 
series of beds consisting of variegated slates, quartzites 
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and dolomites fringed with tertiary strata. The 
Darjeeling- district is on the Himalayan hills, and has 
all the characteristics of mountainous regions. 

Submontane Zone 

Tipperah and Mymensingh form the Submontane 
zone. Tipperah borders the forcst-clad hills of Hill 
Tipperah with a gradual slope but otherwise the 
general aspect of the country presents almost a con- 
tinuous flat surface. Near rocky regions, the soil con- 
sists chiefly of decomposed rock of a reddish colour, 
Else-^rhere it is composed of clay and sand in varying 
proportions. Mymensingh lies almost in the centre of 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra-Meghna delta with stiff red 
clay rich in iron, but deficient in sand in what is known 
as the Madhupur jungle. The Brahmaputra and 
Jumna chars gel ting silt in rains are almost pure sand, 
while the rest of the district is rich clay deriving its 
fertility from decaying vegetation and flood alluvium. 
In some parts, the clods are so hard that ploughing will 
not easily break them but one shower is sufficient to 
change baked clay into liquid mud. 

Riverain Zone 

Dacca and Faiidpur arc the two riverain tracts of 
Bengal. Dacca is a low alluvial fiat with Madhupur 
jungle dividing the district. Both the districts are 
inundated during rains, intersected by numerous 
channels, creeks and streams, and are a mass of water 
in the rains. The soil is uniformly alluvial but there 
are striking differences in texture and composition. 
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Coastal Zone 

The districts of Bakarganj, Chittagong, Noalchali 
and Midnapore form the Coastal zone of Bengal. The 
littoral tracts bordering the Bay of Bengal have a con- 
siderable saliferous clement and sand, requiring 
protection from sea sometimes by a range of sand hills 
or ridges. It is interesting to note that ihe Coastal 
zone according to its proximity to the sea-coast and 
the situation of the district has varying rainfalls, 
Midnapore in the extreme south-west with 69 '05 inches, 
Chittagong and Noalchali in the extreme south-east 
with lo^'Vg inches and inches, and Bakarganj 

with 82 '3 1 inches standing betv/een the two. 

Intermediate Zone 

The district of Rangpur stands netwccn the 
Montane and Northern zones and has a normal 
rainfall of 85 ’03 inches. Rangpur is strongly infre- 
quented with iron and c-^ntains nodules of carbonate 
of lime in some places. The district of Pabna stands 
between the Riverain block and the Northern zone with 
6 o‘ 20 inches of rainfall and is rich in alluvial 
deposits. 


Natural Calamities 

Experts in agriculture aie of opinion that it 
is only once in ten years that there is normal and well- 
distributed rainfall in this province. But apart from 
seasonal fluctuations and the xtariations and vagaries 
of rainfall, different tracts of Bengal are subject to 
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natural calamities happening far too frequently and 
sometimes almost at regular intervals, with considerable 
damaging effects on agriculture. 

Burdwan Division 

The Burdwan Division, viz., the districts of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore, Hooghly 
and Howrah, frequently .suffers from drought, 
deficient and ill dist/ibuted rainfall. From 1933 
to 1936, the districts of Bankura and Birbhum 
suffered from acute distress, scarcity and famine 
conditions and had to pass through most distressing 
times. Excepting Howrah and Birbhum, all the other 
districts suffer from disastrous floods of Damodar, Ajoy, 
Hingio, Silye and Cossye. There are large tracts of 
embanked areas in these districts and when these 
embankments are broken, the adjacent areas are flooded. 
Appendix A gives a list of such natural calamities and 
abnormal conditions in this division. 

Presidency Division 

The Presidency Division (Nadia, Jessore, 
Murshidabacl, Khulna and 34-Parganas) was at one 
time fertilised by the spill water of the numerous 
rivers, waterways .and deltaic channels, most of which 
are now in a decaying and dying condition. The 
Ganges, the Hooghly, the Jalangi, the Coomar, the 
Nabaganga, the Bhairab, the Mathabhanga, the 
Ichamati, the Gorai, the Jamuna, the Pasar, tlte 
Kapotak and the numerous deltaic channels and cross 
channels, falling into the Bay of Bengal practically 
all between 88° and 90° longitudes, pass through this 
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division. The southern part of the districts of 
24-Parganas and Khulna constitute the famous forest 
known as the Sunderbans and considerable areas of 
these two districts on the fringe of the Sunderbans are 
definitely salt water regions. Cultviation is carried on 
in these areas by embankments to keep out salt water 
from the cultivated lands. The rainfall in this area 
must be sufficient to wash away the surface salinity 
as also the saline deposits in those areas where, inspite 
of the embankments, salt water penetrates during flood 
times often owing to deterioration of these bunds. 
Sometimes salt water inundations practically destroy 
all crops and make it impossible to get sufficient crops 
till the salinity is fully washed away by the rains in the 
following years. 

Fracticaily, the whole of the Presidency Diilsjon 
has definitely detorioiaced in rcai’iiy o^ving tc the 
decaying condition of its rivei's and wa to ways. 
The spill i^jacer of the Bhagirathi, before she was 
embanked on both sides by two railway systems, the 
E. B. R. and the E. I. R., first flooded the tract of 
the country lying between the Bhagirathi and the 
Jalangi and fell into the Jalangi. Similarly, the spill 
water of the Jalangi, flooding the belt between Jalangi 
and Mathabhanga-Churni, joined the flood of the latter 
The Mathabhanga through its numerous channels and 
cutlets then fertilised the interior of Jessorc, while the 
spill waters of Irhamati, Bhairab- Nabaganga, Kapotak 
and Coomar, all at one stage or other received the 
spill water of the Mathabhanga and fertilised the dis- 
tricts of Jessore, Khulna and part of the .34'Parganas. 
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MosL of these drainage channels running generally from 
west to east have been obstructed by at least three rail- 
way embankments running north and south, viz., tlie 
Mnrshidabad section, die Goaltindo-cum-Paksey section 
and the Jessore- Khulna section of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. Numerous embanked roads in this area 
have also helped in obstructing the flow of spill water. 
No other division in Bengal has such a large mileage 
of roads as this division. Excluding Calcutta and 
municipal areas, there are 716 miles of metalled 
roads, and 10,754 miles of immetalled roads. This 
large road mileage has affected the drainage levels 
The obstruction has created deterioration in rivers ; 
the deterioration of rivers has led to the gradual 
impoverishment of the soil and the poverty of soil has 
led to low vitality of men and animals. 

This division was so long free from the 
effects of heavy Hoods — excepting certain border 
lands in. Nadia, Jessore and Khulna, but in the two 
successive years of 1935 and 1936, and again in 
1938, the high level of Ganges water brought 
in disastrous hood conditions in Murshidabad. 
Nadia and Jc.ssore. very seAmrely affecting the district 
of Nadia, destroying Aman crops, delaying the sovvings 
of winter crops and demolishing numerous huts and 
homesteads mostly built upon land which had not seen 
floods within living memory. 

A list of calamities in this Division is given in 
Appendix B. 
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Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 

The Dacca Division comprises the districts of 
Dacca, Mymerisingli, Faiidpur, and Bakarganj while 
the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali and Tipperah 
constitute tne Cnittagoug Division. These two 
divisions with very fertile lands -and producing 
excellent crops are liable to floods, cyclones and 
tornadoes. Complete failure of crops on an extensive 
scale is, however, rare, though insufficiency of rainfall 
sometimes causes drought and affects crops but not to 
the same extent as in the western and central districts 
of Bengal. Still floods, cyclones and tornadoes some- 
times cause extensive damage to crops in some of these 
tracts. The low-lying lands are also flooded during, 
sudden and heavy rains. Excessive rains not infre- 
quently damage standing crops Heavy rainfall in the 
Surma Valley, Caro Hills and Assam, or a sudden rise 
of the Brahmaputra, Padma, Mcglina, Barak and 
Jamuna, results in flooding these districts. A list 
of the floods, cyclones and other natural calamities 
is given in Appendix C Most of these natural cala- 
mities icere isolated in character and generally 
never covered any wide area in these divisions, 
but despite these natural calamities from time to lime, 
nature has gifted the soil of Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions with wonderful recuperative capacity with 
jute as money crop in almost all this area. It should, 
however, be noted that the water-hyacinth has within 
the last few years become a real menace to agriculture 
in Dacca and Chittag^ing Divisions 
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Rajshahi Division 

The Rajshahi Division comprises the districts of 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling, Rangpur, 
Pabna, Bogra and Malda. 

The staple crops in the Rajsiialu Division are rice, 
jute and tobacco. The construction of the Saiu- 
Sirajganj Railway has affected the drainage of a large 
area in this section but otherwise it is only heavy 
rainfall in the hills that creates any difficulty in this 
division. A list of natural calamities is given in 
Appendix D. 

Gamble on Mensoun 

A study of these natural calamities including 
insufficient, ill-distributed and heavy rainfall shows 
to what extent crop conditions and agricultural 
produce are affected by natuval calamities which occur 
almost every year in some part or other of this, 
province. No wonder, agriculture is said to be often a 
gamble on the monsoon. While nature is bountiful, 
she is no less capricious. She gives in her bounty and 
destroys in her whims. The monsoon fails, rains come 
at the wrong time or do not come at all in season, 
rivers in their fury rise, “sweep away harvest, hamlet 
and herd,” while storm, tornado and hurricane leave 
havoc and destruction in their wake. Behind all 
these comes the helpless man plodding with his plough 
to get his food and subsistence froih the land! 
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APPENDIX A 

NATURAL CALAMITIES IN BURDWAN DIVISION 

1916 — Floods of Damodar, Ajoy, Hinglo causing 
serious loss of proptity and crops in Burdwan 
and Birbhura. 

1917 — Floods of Ajoy, Damodar and Silye but causing 
only slight damage. 

1918 — Heavy floods in August and September. Rainfall 
generally Insufficient and badly distributed 
v/itb bad outturn of paddy. 

1919 — Poor haiT'est owing to lack of rain. 

igsG — Poor harvest owxng to defective distribution of 
rainfall and bad harv'est. 

1933 — S 37 sq. miles in Gliatal and Tamluk Sub- 
divisions in the district of Midnapoie affected 
by hearq' floods with total failure cf a'ops in 
93 .sq miles and damaging 5,433 houses. Lack 
of rain before monsoon ; winter crops below 
normal. 

1934— Drought and poor paddy ciops, 

1037 — Abnormally heav)' mins in June and again at 
the end of julj. The Ralig'hai, Bagui and 
SuDarnarekha burst through their embankments 
damaging winter rice crops over an area of 
about 100 square miles in the Contai Subdivision 
of Midnapore. Deficiency of rainfall with 
failure of crops requiring relief operations till 
November 1938 
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19^8 — Breach in the embankment at Dokando in the 
district of Midnapore affecting a small area of 
6 square mlies only, 

19^9 — Heavy rains in August, causing floods in the 
Cnssye and Silye litrers of Midnapore inundat- 
ing aqo square miles chiefly in the Ghatal Sub- 
division of Midnapore. 

1930 — Unseasonable weather conditions pretniled in 
Bankura and Burdwan damaging harvest ; 
drought and untimely rainfall. 

1932— -Injury 10 crops in Bankura and Burdwan. 

1933 — Flood in the Damodar and Ajoy and breaches in 
Chclua embankment in Ghatal and the 
Rupnarain embankment in the Tamluk Sub- 
division of Midnapore. Outturn of crops poor 
in Burdwan, Birbhum and Hooghly. 

1934 — Outiurn of crops poor in the Sadai and 
Jhargram Subdivisions of the Midnapore 
district. Acute distre,ss prevailing in Birbhum 
and Bankura in 1934-35 and continuing till 

1936- 

1935 — Disastrous floods in the Damodar, one of the 
severest of its kind, deluging a wide area within 
BurdVvan, Birbhum and Hooghly, stopping 
communications and seriously damaging crops, 
and buildings. 
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APPENDIX B 

NATURAL CALAMITIES IN PRESIDENCY 
DIVISION 

1916 — Cyclonic storm in September damaging autumn 
rice and sugar-cane in Nadia and heavy floods 
in the north and cast or Jcssorc and in parts of 
Khulna. 

1919 — Phenomenal cyclone of September entered 
through Klialna and passed tlnough a portion 
of Jessore, with considerable damage and 
devastation. 

19^0— -Salt water inundation damaged embankments 
in Khulna and destroyed crops over 50 square 
miles with acute distress in the locality, followed 
in the following- yeai by failure of crops over 
fairly large areas in the Sadar and Satkhira 
Subdivisions of Khalna. 

1932 — Sudden heavy rainfall in June submerged 
low-lying lands or 24-Parganas and part of 
Nadia and Jesscre. 

1932 — ^'Eornadoes of great violence passing over parts 
of Khulna caused serious loss of life, cattle and 
property. 

1933 — Heavy floods in parts of 24-Parganas. 

1934 — Heavy floods in Nadia, Murshidabad, Jessore 
and Khulna causing serious damage to crops. 

’ 936 — Heavy floods in Nadia, Jessore and Murshidabad. 

1936 — Heavy floods in Nadia, Murshidabad and 

Jessore. 

1938 — Heavy floods in Nadia, Murshidabad and 

Jessore. Unprecedented damages to crops and 
homesteads, 

ao 
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APPENDIX C 

NATURAL CALAMITIES IN DACCA AND 
CHITTAGONG DIVISIONS 

1915 — Serious flood breached embankment of the 
Gumti destroying Aus crops and seriously 
damaging jute in iavge tracts of Sadar Sub- 
divisioii in Comiila in June, followed by floods 
through excessive rain again in October. As a 
consequence of very heavy rains in the Surma 
Valley, 464 square miles in Brahmanbaria over- 
flooded aflecting 3,70,000 people also in 
October. 

a 916 — Floods in Feni (Noakhali) covering 20 square 
miles in February. Heavy floods in September 
damaged winter rice crops in Patuakhali, Piroj- 
piir snd Bhola. 

■igiS — ^Jutc and paddy crops damaged by floods in parts 
of Dacca, Mymensingh and Faridpur and pro- 
longed flood again in Brahmanbaria damiiging 
Ausl and jnte considerably. 

1919 — Sudden flood causing failure of Bhadoi and 
Aus. A cyclone ■■'f phenomenal severity in 
September, :9i9. rising apparently from the Bay 
of Bengal, passing through Khulna and a portion 
of Jessore, swept through the districts of Farid- 
pur, Dacca as far as Mymensingh and the 
western portion of Tipperah, leaving death and 
destruction in its track Many hundreds of 
lives lost, immense damage to live-stock, houses 
in large numbers blown down and unprece- 
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deated damage to trees, especially in the Bhowal 
forests. The jute trade was paralysed and food 
crops rose to famine price. 

19^1 — Damage to seedlirigs in July in part of Bakar- 
ganj through flood. 

igss — A. severe cyclone in Cox’s Bazar Subdivision; 
considerable damage to the houses of the people 
of the locality. Severe damage in Madaripur 
through heavy rainfall causing flood in June- 

Jiiiy- 

1933 — Cox’s Bazar Subdivision again suffered from a 
cyclone causing some damage in the locality. 

1956 — Two cyclones in Feni (Noakhali) causing heavy 
damages within the Subdivision ; a tornado 
passed over a part of the Madaripur Subdivision. 
A heavy hail-storm in portions of Munshiganj, 
Madaripur and Gopalganj affecting standing 
crops and causing damages to houses of the 
people. A cyclone of considerable magnitude 
swept over portions of Firojpur causing go 
deaths while large portions of the districts of 
Noakhali and Chittagong suffered from severe 
stoims. 

— ^A severe nor’-wester caused great damage to 
certain parts in the Chittagong district. In 
May, a severe cyclone pased over Teknaf and 
Nilla affecting a large area and with loss of 160 
lives. In April a storm in Noakhali affected 
1,600 huts and resulted in loss of g lives and 
injury to 80 persons and causing damage to the 
standing jute crop. An area of 10 square miles 
in Hathazari and Fatikchari in Chittagong was 
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devastated killing two persons and destroying 
1,700 houses including public buildings. 

1929 — Abnormally heavy rain caused floods in Chitta- 
gong, causing extensive damage to Aus. 
Deluges in May and June inundated a large 
portion of Brahmanbaria 

1930 — Gumti embankment broke Hooding a large area 
and destroying crops in Tipperah 

1931 — Brahmaputra and Jamuna rose to record 
heigh I in July and August, deeply inundating 
the low-lying tracts of East Mymensingh and 
Manikgan] and Munshiganj Subdivisions of 
Dacca suffering heavy damages. 

1933 — A severe cyclone in April and May visited parts 
o£ Manikganj and Patuakhali Subdhisions 
trrecklng a number of hoitses while tornadoes 
of very greal violence causing serious loss of lives 
and properly passed over Khulna Sadar Sub- 
division, Faridpur and Mymensingh towns and 
8 villages. In Faridpur an area of 5 miles in 
length and one-fourth of a mile in breadth 
devastated by tornado, 12 lives being lost, more 
than 80% of the houses of the people within the 
area completely wrecked and crops destroyed. 
The northern and western perimeter walls of 
the Mymensingh Jail blov/n down ; 41 deaths 
and lyg persons injured. 

1934 — ^The Meghna rose unusuallv early and inundat- 
ed a considerable part of char in Narainganj 
causing considetable damage to crops. Exces- 
sive rainfall in |une and July caused floods in 

s." 
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parts o£ Chittagong, Tipperah and Noakhali 
resulting in serious damage to crops. 


APPENDIX D 

NATURAL CALAMITIES IN RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

1918 — Heavy floods over a great part of this division 
in August and September followed by a severe 
drought from October till the end of the year. 
The flood considerably damaged crops and 
homesteads, being the greatest in the districts of 
Rajshahi and Bogra. 

192^ — Heavy and disastrous floods in North Bengal 
caused considerable damage to houses of the 
people, due to sudden heavy rains towards the 
end of September — the rainfall in certain parts 
of the district of Rajshahi and Dinajpur during 
the week ending the 27th September being from 
3 to 5 times in excess of the average rainfall for 
the whole month. Great loss of crops, cattle and 
houses in Rajshahi and Bogra and to a smaller 
extent in Dinajpur and Pabna. In the district 
of Rajshahi alone about 1,200 square miles or 
nearly half the area of the district with a popu- 
lation of 7,40,000 flooded in varying degrees, 
35 lives lost and 1,400 cattle destroyed. The 
flood caused failure of crops to the extent of 
75% in 2,22.605 acres of land under winter 
paddy while some 63,960 acres sufi'ered to a less 
extent but still severely. 
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1937 — The districLs of Rajshahi, Malda and Dinajpur 
affected to a considerable extent by failure of 
seasonal rains, and the situation in Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur and Malda distinctly bad owing to 
a vei7 poor outturn of winter rice crops. In 
Balurghat, owing to total lack of rains in 
November and December, seeds failed to 
germinate. Relief measures had to be continued 
till 1938. 

19.38 — ^Jalpaiguri suffered from uneven distribution t»f 
rains. 

19^9 — V/cather conditions very unfavoui able in 
Northern Bengal ; Balurghat, Bogra and Pabna 
affected, particularly also because Pamsra insects 
ruined the crops. 

195c— Distress in Rangpiir Bogra and Pabna. 

1931 — IJnprecedemed heavy floods in ilie Kurigraxn 
and Gaibandha Subdivisions of Rangpur, Nator 
and Naogaon Subdivisions of Rajshahi, Sirajganj 
Subdivision of Pabna, Malda and Bogra owing 
to the rivers rising to record height. In 
Jalpaiguri the Teesta and Dharla rivers joined 
in ihe work of destruction and flooded a con- 
siderable area causing extensive damage to crops, 
cattle, houses and property of the people in the 
affected area. The Teesta river breached the 
Bengal Duars Railway line in several places 
and the river Dharla breached the P.W.D. 
roads. 

193^ — Heavy flood affecting an area of 654 square 
miles in Kurigram and Gaibandha Subdivisions 
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of (.he Rangpar district. The river Brahmaputra 
rose and flooded the Palli area of the district of 
Bogra causing considerable damage to Aus and 
Jute. Distress in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri owing 
to bad crops. 

1933 — Uneven distribution of rain affected the outturn 
of i"rops in the district ol Makla ; flood in 
Aghoie river in Bogra, Naogaon, Rajshahi and 
also in Malda damaging jute and paddy. 
Tobacco in Rangpur suffered severely from the 
effects of severe hail-storm. In Malda and in 
the Gangacharu Thana of Rangpur crops totally 
destroyed over an area of 3 square miles. In 
Pabna, a cyclone blew aown a number of houses 
and a tornado ol considerable violence caused 
serious damage to life and property in Boalmari 
— a village within the Santhia Thana (Pabna). 
In Rajshahi a violent tornado swept over the 
village of Sapaihat in Madia Thana, extensive 
damage being done to standing crops, cattle, 
houses in the affected areas. 

1935 — A Urge patt of char area in Rajshahi literally 
under water for a considerable period and 
villages washed away causing acute distress in 
certain areas of the Rajshahi Division. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Tlie Peasant proprietor — Cultivated area and area available — 
Main crops — Crop calendar — /Vereage of primary crops — Wheat — 
Barley— -Gram — Oilseeds — Rape and Mustard — Sugar-cane — ^Need of 
money crops — Risks in agriculture — World events — ^Economic 
depression — Annual loss tnrough fail in prices — Widening the basis 
of agriculture. 


The Peasant Proprietor 

Bengu.! is essentially the land of the small 
cultivator. Each agricultural family is a peasant 
proprietor and supplies to a large extent its own 
labour. Agricultural labour is. however, needed for 
held work during the season and within a definite 
cycle of time, and family labour is, ordinarily, never 
sufficient to look after all die fields at the same time. 
Outside labour is, therefore, needed by almost every 
cultivator, specially as the fields of a farmer are in 
scattered plots. One sometimes hears of the need of 
large scale farming with possibilities of using improved 
machinery, ploughs and plant. But this must remain, 
in Bengal, in the very nature of things, restricted 
within a narrow scope. Nor will the change in the 
unit of agricultural organisation be of any immediate 
benefit to the cultivators. The elimination of the 
small farmer and landowning worker, with a view to 
encouraging large scale forming, will inevitably pro’ 
duce two distinct classes — the capitalist-farmer and the 
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landless-labourer. But good farming will inevitably 
perish with large farms. This cannot but be a disaster 
to the millions of small holders unless there is scope 
for employment of the large bulk of the eliminated 
workers in other avenues of employment The 
problem of Bengal must, for the time being, until there 
is industrial development on a wide scale, remain, in 
essence, the problem of the small farmer. All improve- 
ments in agriculture — implements and stock — must, 
therefore, be such as the small farmer can adopt within 
his limited means and resources. 


Ciiltivated Area iand Area Available 

'I’he total area of cuiiurable waste in Bengal 
excluding Chittagong Hill I'racts, as per Season and 
Crop Report, 1936-37, is 4,991,266 acres and the total 
area of current frdbws is .j, 227, 466 acres, the sum total 
of these two areas being 9,218,732 acres, against 
24,258,800 acres of net cropped area in the province 
excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts. The total area 
available for cuhivation is thus 33477,522 acres and 
the net area cultivated is 72^5 per cent of the total. 
But this varies widely from district to district. There 
is hardly any fallow or culturable waste in the districts 
of Bakarganj. Faridpur, Dacca, Tippera. Pabna. 
Noakhali. Rangpur, while in most of the districts of 
Central and Western Bengal and in some of the 
districts of Northern Bengal, large areas are still avail- 
able for cultivation. Table 3 gives the proportion of 
the cultivated area to the total area available for cul- 
tivation district by district for the year 1936-37. 
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The table will show that cot of the tota. 
cultivable area, more than or near about half is stii. 
available in Howrah, Malda, Burdwan, 34-Parganas 
Banbura, Nadia, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Jessore, abou 


* Total oi 'cultnrable wastes other than fallow’ and 'cnnent 
fallows,’ but exilndi'pg ftei nor ovaiirblo for orltivation*, as per 
Season and Crop, Report, 133n'37, Net cropped area as per 
Season and Crop Report, 1936-37. 
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one-third is available in Hoogiily, Midnapore, Khulna, 
Darjeeling', about one-fourth is available in Rajshahi, 
Bogra, Chittagong, and Murshidabad, about one-sixth 
in Birbhum and M-ymensingh, one-tenth in Rangpur, 
ver'y little in Noakhali. Pabna and Tipperah, and 
almost nothing in Dacca, Faridpur, and Bakarganj. 
One of the main reasons of a large proportion of 
uncultivated land in some of the districts is that 
land in those districts is of poor fertility and requires 
periodical rest for cultivation purposes. 

The acreage and population figures tvill also show 
that, excepting for special reasons, the cultivated 
acreage generally follows (he density of population 
almost in every district. 

Main Crops 

Paddy, jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, cereals and 
pulses are the main crops of Bengal, Paddy is 
mainly of two varieties, Bhadoi or Aus and Winter or 
Aman, the latter bf ‘-'>g ct two types — transplanted 
and scattered. There is another kind known as Boro 
paddy grown more or less in moisture and harvested 
before flood comes. 


Crop Calendar 

Both jute and Aus ploughing^ geaerall) begin 
with the first rains in spring and continue till April. 
Sowing commences with the April rains, weeding is 
generally done from hfay to June while harvesting 
commences about mid-June and generally finishes in 
September or October. Seeds of transplanted Aman 
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paddy are sown in May and June in seed-beds. 
Beginning irom the bursting o£ the monsoon in June 
and ending with July rains, lands are prepared to 
lorm a bed of mud and mne foi the purpose of trans- 
planting the Aman seedlings. The harvesting finishes 
by November and December, and even later in some 
places. In districts where rain water does not percolate 
down easily but stands in sufficient depth, Aman is 
scattered with the monsoon rams Spring and winter 
crops are generally sown after Aus or jute and some- 
times also after early Aman and are harvested and 
made ready lor the market by February and March 
and sometimes in April. The interval between 
sowing and harvesting, if ploughing is left out, is 
about 4 to 6 months for Aus and jute, 6 to 7 months 
for Aman and 3 to 5 months for winter and spring 
crops. An agricultural calendar of a district growing 
Aus. Aman and winter crops is given in Table 4. 
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Acreage of Main Crops 

The total acreage available for cultivation in 
Bengal including Chittagong Hill Tracts and the 
acreage under main crops are given in Table 5, 

TABI/li 6 

Cropped iLCRS.'-sn aije Main DissiRiBalioK 

A. 


Culturable waste other than 


fallow . . . 


• • • 5,949,866 acres 

Current fallows 


... 4,690,883 „ 

Net area cropped 


... 24,466,300 „ 


JTcts,! 

... 35,107,049 „ 


B. 


Net cropped area 

* • . 

... 24,466,300 „ 

Deduct under Tea 

... 

203,100 „ 


Balance ... 34,^63,200 „ 
C. 

Acreage under main crops : — 


Aus Paddy 


... 5,756,600 „ 

Aman Paddy 

... 

... i5,b03,boo „ 

Jute 

... 

... 2,154,800 „ 

Tobacco 

... 

307,300 „ 

Sugar-cane 

... 

354,800 „ 


Total 

... 24,377,100 » 


(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 

Practically the entire net cropped area thus covers 
the five main crops. All other, crops are grov/n more 
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or less as secondary crops in double-cropped areas but 
such area is relatively small, being only 4,937,100 acres, 
most of which grow cereals and pulses, wheat and 
barley, oilseeds, and other miscellaneous crops. 

Paddy is grown mainly as the food crop of the 
cultivator and jute, tobacco and sugar-cane are his main 
money crops. Tobacco as a money crop is confined 
mainly to the district of Rangpur and its neighbour- 
hood 

Wheat 

The acreage under wheat has gradually dwindled 
from 1^3,000 acres in 1911-12 to only 106,600 
acres in 1927-28. Since then, there was a very slow 
rise till in 1934-35 the acreage stood at 154,700 acres, 
but it again went down 10 149,500 in 1936-37. But 
this crop is confined in the main to a few districts, as 
will appear from Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

Whisat Acreage— Its Main Distribotton 


Nadia 

10,70c 

acres 


Murshidabad 

43,800 



Rajshahi 

10,500 

Sf 


Malda 

44,000 

ff 


Pabna 

6,800 

fi 


Dacca 

6,500 

r> 


Bankura 

5,500 

f» 



127,800 

tt 


Othei 21 districts 

... 

9> 


Total 

... 149,500 

y? 



(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 
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Bavley 

The total acreage under barley was 95,300 acres in 
1936-37. In 1915-16, it was 99,500 acres. It gradually 
came down to 66,500 acres in 1927-28 and is thereafter 
very slowly going up. But chis is also mainly confined 
to a /"ew disti'icts, as will be seen from Table 7. 


TABUIt 7 


Main Disteibution oe Babbey -Acreage 


Murshidabad 

... 20,800 

acres 

Pabna 

8,000 


Malda 

18,600 

>> ' 

Dacca 

... 13,600 


ffyinensingh 

8,000 


Pai'idpur 

... 10,700 

>9 


79,700 

» 83'6% 

Remaining districts 

... 15,600 

» j 6'4% 

Total 

... 95,500 


(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 


Gram 

The total acreage under gram was 183,000 acres 
in 1916-17. It gradually came down to 91,800 in 
1927-28. It was 174,900 in 1933-34, 206,900 in 
1934-35 and 241,900 in 1936-37, but the acreage is 
mainly confined to a few districts as per Table 8. 
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TABl^E 8 

Main Distribution op Gram Acreage 


Madia 

60,400 acres 


Murshidabad 

‘ ... 105,500 „ 


Birbhum 

7,000 „ 


Rajshahi 

12,600 „ 


Bogra 

7,000 „ 


Pdbna 

11.700 .. 


Malda 

10,000 „ 


Dacca 

5 >'^oc „ 



219,400 acres 

907% 

Other districts 

22,500 „ 

9 ' 3 % 

Total 

... 241,900 acres 



(Season, and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 


Oilseeds 

But the worst tale is that of oilseeds. The acreage 
in 1911-12 was 1,887,800, It has been shrinking ever 
since and in 1934-35, it fell down to 1,050,600 acres 
with only a slight rise iu 1936-37 (1,100,500). Yet 
linseed, til, rape, mustard have great marketable 
value. Most of these are also confined lo a few 
districts, as will be seen fiom the Tables 9 and lO, 
though two of them, viz., rape and mustard are still 
grcivn in a large number of districts. 
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TAIlJUE 9 

Main DisiKiBu'i'ioN OF I/Insiskd Ackisagi! 


Murshidabad 

31,800 acres 

Nadia 

55,000 „ 

Noakhali 

10,700 „ 

Pabna 

io,6oo „ 

Rajsliahi 

9,800 „ 

Jessore 

8,900 „ 

Micliiapore ... 

7,400 „ 

Faridpur 

6,100 „ 

Malda 

5,000 „ 

113,300 „ 

Other districts 

17, 3w „ 

Total 

130,600 acres 

(Season and 

Crop Report, 

TABI/B 10 

Main Disiribxjiion op Tii, Acreagis 

Mytnensingh 

56,500 acres 

Dacca 

26,500 „ 

Pabna 

26,100 „ 

Bakarganj ... 

22,000 „ 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

16, poo „ 

Faridpur 

Rajshahi 

11,900 „ 

1 0, 1 00 „ 

Tipperah 

8,6uo „ 

158,600 „ 

Odier districts 

25,200 „ 


867% 

i3'3% 


86 % 

14% 


Total ... 183,800 acres 

(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 

Rape and Mustard 

Rape and mustard are still grown in the largest 
number of districts, as will be seen from Table ii. 
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TABLE H 

Distribu’uon olf Acriagb uhm'r Rapb and Mds'xard 


Mymensingh 


175,000 

acres ^ 


Rangpur 


85,000 

if 



Dacca 


8^,300 

i) 



Dinajpur 


57,^00 

it 



Pabna 


57,400 

it 



Rajshahi 


43.500 

if 


657,000 acres 

Jalpaiguri 


38,600 

fi 


' 887% 

Bogra 


33.000 

if 



Faridpur 


23.300 

fi 



Murshidabad 


23,000 

if 



Tippera 


20,700 

if 



fessore 


18,000 

if 



Nadia 


9.000 

if 

- 


Burdwan 


13,200 

» 



Birbhum 


8,200 

fi 


58,300 acres 

Bankura 


5.500 

)i 


- 7 - 8 % 

Hooghly 


9,400 

ft 



Chittagong Hill 

Tracts 

14,000 

it 

J 

Total 

. . » 

715.300 

3f 



Other districts 

. » » 

24,500 

ft 


24,900 acres 






3-5% 



740,200 

a* 


740,200 acres 


(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 
At a time when there were no transport facilities, 
every district had to depend for mustard oil upon local 
produce, Bengal still consumes the largest quantity 
of mustard oil. Yet the normal acreage in 1914-15 
was 1459,100 acres and it came down .to 7^3,800 acres 
in 1934-35, being reduced by more than half in 
«o years, 
n 
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Sugar-cane 

There is consideiable scope for culLivation 
of sugar-cane in Bengal, as will be seen from a later 
chapter, but ihe totai area under sugar-cane is still 
very small and its expansion is dependent upon the 
situation of sugar mills within easy reach and the 
obtaining of an adequate price by the grower. At 
present, the crop is mainly confined to a few districts, 
Table ig gives the distribution of Sugar-cane acreage. 


TABIvK 12 
Sugar-Canr Acrrage 


Nadia 

1 3,000 

acres ^ 

Rajshahi 

... 20,500 

;> 

Dinajpur 

... 52.700 

ff 

Rangpur 

. . . 30,000 

„ 1 269,600 acres 

.. ^ 76% 

Dacca 

... 43.400 

Mymensingh 

... 50,000 

3 $ 

Faridptir 

15,000 

39 

Bakarganj 

... 45,000 

.. J 

Burdwan 

8,100 

93 

Birbhum 

7,400 

39 

Midnapore 

... 5,200 

9 f 

Jalpaiguri 

Bogra 

5,700 

9,000 

” [ 63,300 acres 

“ 18% 

93 

Pabna 

6,000 

Chittagong 

6,000 

99 

Muishidabad 

7,700 

93 

Malda 

8,200 

99 

Other districts 

... 21,900 

„ 51*900 acres 



6% 

Total 

354,800 

354,800 „ 


(Season and Crop Report, 1936-37.) 
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Secondary Crops 

The total acreage, under .secondary crops with its 
percentage is given in Table 13. 
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Howraii i0e,400 11,800 11 4,000 4 7,800 

Rajslialii 1,019,600 296,300 29 87,600 9 208,800 

Dmajjux 1,119,900 202,400 18 63,000 6 139,400 
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It will be seen from the table that leaving aside 
the question of jute, which has been discussed in 
another place, there is very little of other secondary 
crops in the s4-Parganao and Khulna, practically in all 
the districts of the Burdwan Division and in 
Chittagong — they are mainly one-cropped districts ; 
only a small c^uantity is grov/n in Noakhali and 
Tippera, Jessore, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur and Bakarganj : 
Jessore and Tippera, however, grow a fair percentage 
of jute, but the other districts are primarily paddy- 
growing districts. Most of these districts are very 
badly aftected on the slightest irregularity of the 
monsoon Certain portions of Burdwan, Midnapore 
and Hooghly have canal irrigation, but otherwise the 
crops depend entirely on the nature of rainfall, 
weather and monsoon 

Risk in Agriculture 

Success of agricultural production in Bengal 
depends mainly upon timely and seasonal rainfall. 
It is considerably disturbed by seasonal fluctua- 
tions and disastets. Floods, excessive rains, untimely 
rains, hailstorms, etc., affect the outturn of normal crops 
and the agriculturist is also harassed by deficient rain- 
fall, early cessation of monsoon, ill -distributed monsoon, 
drought, want of rainfall, irregular distribution of 
rainfall or the other side of tlie story in the riverain 
districts, namely, ihe unusually low' level of rivers, 
destructive floods, cyclonic storms and tornadoes. All 
these beset agricultural production with extreme risks 
and the result is often not a matter of choice for the 
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agriculturist, however hardy, industrious and skilful he 
may otherwise be. 

In the absence of adequate irrigation facilities in 
most districts — and Bengal has only a very small 
percentage of its cropped area in'igated in a scientific 
manner with large-scale farming almost totally absent 
— the position of the agriculturist becomes utterly help- 
less in spite of his best efforts. It is not a matter of 
option to him that he is an incorrigible fatalist. A 
shower in time or its absence may make or mar him 
for the rest of the year and is, therefore, bound to 
affect his morale. 


World Events 

And world events have also decided iuiiueuce 
on the material condition or the agriculuiurist. The 
Great War which continued from 1914. to 1918 
acutely affected the prices of imported commo- 
dities and also of sugar, salt, cloth, kerosene, coal and 
other necessary requirements of life. Trade in jute 
also suffered from the effects of the War though to a 
certain extent it was counterbalanced by better prices 
obtained for other saleable produce and higher wages. 

The Economic Depression 

The abnormal rise in prices during the War had 
fallen to a certain extent after the end of the war but 
since about 1939-30 the abnormally low prices of jute 
and paddy badly affected the cultivator and Bengal 
passed through an abnormally acute economic distress 
for a period of 5 or 6 yeans. Prices were slightly better 
in 1935 and in 1936 but it is yet too early to judge the 
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movement of prices in the future, though signs for the 
present point to the return of more prosperous 
conditions for the future. 

It may be noted, that no other province was so 
badly hit by the terrible economic crisis as the province 
of Bengal. No other Provincial Government had 
to pass through such critical financial difficulties 
as the Government of Bengal had to face in those years. 
Primarily an agricultural province, agriculture in 
Bengal means production of only two main crops — ^rice 
and jute — and the phenomenal drop in the prices of 
rice and jute in the past few' years affected every phase 
of economic life in this province. 

Fifty years back, prices, it is true, were at a very 
low' level. But the rise in the general price level 
within tire last half-century had slov/ly influenced the 
entire economic life of the people. Rents, wages, com- 
modity prices, standards of living, land values — all had 
gradually gone up, till suddenly the prices came down 
in a crash, without any corresponding adjustment 
either in relation to rents, land- values or taxes. Its 
economic consequence was the ruin of thousands. 

Annual Loss through Fail in Prices 

The normal harvest price of winter rice usually 
varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 in the pre-depression period. 
The level carnr clown to Rs. .?/8 to Rs. 3/8, while 
the autumn rice came down to even Rs. s per maund. 
The normal price of jute stood at Rs. 10 to Rs. 13, 
but the price came down to Rs. 3 and Rs. 4. It may 
be fairly assumed that the average price of rice 
came down by at least Rs. 3 per maund, while jute 
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price came down by aL least Rs. 6 per maund. The 
average yield o£ rice in a normal year is about 
1 3 maunds per acre (Bhadoi maunds, Winter 
13^ maunds — average 15 maunds) and of jute 
a6|- maunds per acre. On these data the estimated 
economic loss of Bengal in terms of money- value come 
to over 85 crores of rupees in a normal year on these 
two crops alone, as will be seen from Table 14. This 
is. of course, on the assumption that the entire paddy 
and jute are sold by the cultivator. In fact, the 
cultivator retains a considerable portion of the paddy 
grown for his own consumption, though he sometimes 
sells paddy to meet his liabilities and then goes to 
the Mahajan for loan. 

A-J-INun I,0«S IHaOUGH XH TrIOES os ttlCii MID JbU; 

For rioa Fo- jnte 

Normal pwage ... ... ... 23,533,000 2,310,300 

Normal production per acre in clean 

grains ... ... ... 13 mds. lOJ^mds. 

I,oss per maund ... ... ... Rs. 2 Rs. 6 

Average loss on rice, 23,533,600 x 2x13 ... =Rs. 61,18,73,600 

Average loss on jute, 2,310,300 x 6 x 16>^ =Rs. 24,40,99,100 
Grand Total ... =Rs. 85,59,72,700 

Widening the Basis of Agriculture 

To-day there is no one remedy against any 
recurrence of such serious economic situation, but the 
most urgent need is to widen the basis of agriculture 
in the province — to grow more secondary crops and 
other suitable money crops. It is not likely that the 
price level will have any quick adjustment in the near 
future. But even if that were possible, we must even 
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now realise the economic folly of virtual dependence 
only upon two main crops. Every crisis has its lessons 
for the future and the last crisis will not go in vain 
if it can teach Bengal to take to other money crops, 
instead of mainly depending upon jute and lice. 

Bengal must therefore produce more secondary 
and other money crops. With i ly municipalities, with 
]Ute mills, mining and industrial areas, with cities like 
Chittagong and Dacca, with Calcutta and wider 
Calcutta, it would be profitable to study the market 
needs of these industrial and urban areas. Lemons, 
pine-apples and papayas, potatoes, bananas, groundnuts, 
mustard and muslard-oil, sugar, wheat and pulses of 
all kinds, poultry, eggs and live-stock come in large 
quantities from outside places. The soil of Bengal 
is also suitable lor the produce ol all these articles. 
English vegetables of all kinds can be also grown both 
for market and food. It would be a profitable study 
for the economist to find out the extent to which Bengal 
is dependent upon outside supply of these articles. A 
careful organisation of market and adequate marketing 
facilities for these supplies would go a gi'eat way to 
improve the economic condition of the Bengal raiyat. 
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RICE 

Special features of Rice production — Yield — Annual require- 
ment — ^Annual deficit — More food production. 

Special Features of Rice Production 

■‘The problems that await solution in Bengal, if 
indeed the problems can be completely solved, arc 
complex m their exticme" — these words of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculrnre are literallv true of almost 
every agricultural problem in Bengal to-day. There 
is very little of canal irrigation in this province. Only 
about two lacs of acres is under a system of canal 
irrigation through Government irrigation canals out of 
millions actually cropped in 1936-37- The pro- 
portion stands roughly 1 in 344. As per Season and 
Crop Report of 1936-37, out of this total irrigated area 
of 9 lacs of acres an area of 146,456 acres is said to be 
in the district of Burdwan and 38,495 acres in 
Midnapore. But in fact the area under irrigation in 
Midnapore is actually much less and is a gradually 
declining- fagure. It appears from the figures of the 
Irrigation Department that the irrigated area in 
Midnapore has declined from 91,000 acres in 1990-91 
to only about to 10,491 acres in 1934-35* For all 
practical purposes, there are no proper irrigation 
facilities for crops in the other districts of Bengal. 
Some districts have a small area irrigated by private 
canals tanks and wells, but they do not touch even the 
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fringe of the problem and the supply from such sources 
is extremely precarious. On the other hand, we have 
a comparatively short monsoon with small rainfall in 
many parts. The largest and the most common crop — 
paddy — is such that a deficiency of water at the critical 
periods of the growth of paddy plants spells failure and 
unfortunately rainfall has in the past been liable to 
very serious seasonal fluctuations. Unless the rain is 
received exactly when required, damage to rice crops 
will be inevitable and this cannot be made good by 
later additional supplies. Tornadoes, sudden and 
untimely floods and storms just before harvest cause 
considerable damage in some districts. It does not 
follow therefore that even in a year when the total 
volume of rainfall is normal, a good crop will be 
obtained, unless the rainfall has been both timely and 
sufficient and also provided that nature in her 
capricious moods does not otherwise play havoc. 

Yield 

Apart from these seasonal factors the average yield 
of rice is probably a gradually declining figure in this, 
province as will be seen from Table 15. 


TABI/E 15 


ending 

1906-1907 

1911-1915 

1916-1917 

1951-1955 

1956-1957 


Average yield 
per acre. 

1,534 

983 » 

1,036 „ 
1,059 „ 
1,055 „ 
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TABI<E \5-~Contd. 


Quinquennium 

Average 3 ield 

ending 

per acre. 

1927-1928 ... 

779 lbs. 

1928-1929 ••• 

... 1,014 „ 

1929-1930 ... 

908 „ 

1930-1931 ••• 

... 1,002 „ 

1931-1932 ... 

961 „ 

1932-1933 ••• 

963 „ 

1933-1934 ••• 

897 „ 

1934-1935 ••• 

894 „ 

1935-1936 

765 „ 

But ti^hether this is due to decaying soil conditions 


or the absence of regular and v/ell-distributed rainfall, 
the fact stands tliat in effect the produce per acre is 
a relatively lov/ figure for this province. Taking 
the figures for the pre-depression period, the average 
of yield for lo years from 1918-19 to 1927-38 was 
1,007 lbs. per acre in Madras, 945 in Bombay against 
851 in Bengal. On the other hand, the average for 
the same period was i‘2 tons (2,688 lbs.) in Egypt 
•and i'3 tons (2,912 lbs.) in Japan. Only a few 
decades before, crop production was as bad in Japan 
as it is in Bengal to-day but the present high yield 
in Japan has been achieved through the unflagging 
industry of the people combined with admirable or^- 
nisation of Government. The soil is much more 
■carefully and more intensively cultivated and Govern- 
ment there bestows very great care to get the utmost 
possible return from the land by special selection of 
quick-maturing crops. Canals for irrigation, dykes 
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and ditches for drainage considerably help the 
Japanese peasant. Land in Japan is heavily manured 
and tire manure house is a special feature in Japan’s 
agricultural life. Almost nothing is wasted that can 
be utilised as manure. “Issuing from every town 
daily may be seen strings of manure carts on their 
way to the surrounding villages where what cannot 
be used at once is easily stored in concrete cistern or 
sunken butt.’’* It is said that over 30 million 
pounds amounting to over Rupees 26 crores go into 
the Japanese soil eveiy year in this shape. 

Our Annual Requirement 

Rice is the main diet of the people of the 
province, and for the cultivator, his chief food is rice 
and dal with very little of other dishes like vegetables, 
fish or meat. He takes rice for hir, breakfast, for his 
lunch and for his dinner. For the province the pro- 
duction of rice is therefore a matter of national 
healdi and national safety and yet Bengal does 
not produce enough rice needed for her own 
domestic consumption. 

The population of Bengal is 510,873,436 of which 
7,942,556 persons are from ages 0 to 5 years and 
6,860,470 persons from ages 5 to 10 years. Deducting 
these two groups of ages, the number of persons from 
years 10 to 70 and over is 36,284,310. The bulk of 
those between the years of 4 to 10 in rural areas and 
specially in agriculturists’ families cannot afford any 
other variety of children’s food and they can get 


' Mukhetji’a Rtuai Ecouomj> oi India, p. 136. 
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noi-hiBg but rice for their meals. For them, the 
quantity may be taken at half the usual ration of 
an adult. I'here are 10,115,430 persons between 
the ages of 4 to 10 and they may be taken as equiva- 
lent in effect to 5 >o 57 - 7 i 5 adults. The aggregate 
number of persons requiring full nations of rice there- 
fore comes to 36,284,310 plus 5.057.715 = 41,342,025. 
Roughly we may deduct 1,353,027 persons as belong- 
ing to non-rice-eating communities and 40 millions 
of persons may approximately be taken as requiring 
rice as their main food. Taking the daily require- 
ment of rice at 14 chataks per adult, the total require- 
ment comes to 319 million maunds of rice per 
annum. Even if the ration is taken at 12 chataks, 
the standard Jail-ration, the aggregate quantity 
needed is just a little over 273 million maunds of 
rice. Converted to paddy, the figures on the 14- 
chatak basis come to 479 million maunds and on the 
12-chatak basis to 410 million maunds of paddy. 

Then there are requirements for seeds. The 
acreage in 1936-37 was nearly 22 million acres and 
on the basis of a maund per acre, the requirement is 
22 million maunds. 

Table 16 gives a comparative statement of esti- 
mated production and requirement and the annua] 
deficit for the last ten years. 

It should be noted that though there is slight 
Variation of acreage year to year, the requirements of 
seed have been taken at the uniform figure of 
22 million maunds of paddy but the difference is 
not such as to substantially affect the resultant 
conclusions 
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Table i6 has been prepaicd on the basis of cal- 
culations outlined above. But in order to guard 
against the possibility of any mistake. Table ly has 
been compiled on the basis of the total yield of 
rice as reported in “The Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops in India,” the annual require- 
ments being taken, on 14-chatak rate, at iss lacs of 
tons of rice, including about 5 lacs of tons of rice for 
seed requirements. This table also shows consider- 
able deficit in production. 

TA3LE, 17 

REQUiBEMrm AND Yieed oe Rice— Annuai, Deeicit 

Approximate Anaual Requirements on 14-chalak basis ; — 
122 kcs of tons (5 lacs of tons talcen for seed purposes). 




Yield in tons 

Deficit in lacs of tons 
(approximate) 

1911-12 


... 8,635,000 

36 

1912-13 


.. 8.356.000 

38 

1913-14 


... 7.412,000 

48 

1914-15 


... 6,411,000 

58 

1915-16 


... 8,276,000 

38 

1916-17 


... 8,028,000 

42 

1917-18 


... 3,d47,u00 

a5 

1913-19 


... 6, 901, 000 

53 

1919-20 


... 8,254,000 

38 

1920-21 


... 8,218,000 

40 

1921-22 


... 8,269,000 

29 

1922-23 


... 9,049,000 

31 

1923-24 


... 7,509,000 

47 

1924-23 


... 7,711,000 ‘ 

45 

1925-26 


... 8,218,000 

40 

1926-27 


... 7,355,000 

48 

1927-28 


... 6,493,000 

57 

1923-29 


... 9, 684, 000 

25 

Carried 

over 

144,427,000 
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TABI,E n—Conid 


RiguTRiJMCNi \ND Yieu) oe Rice — Annum Di.eicit — Contd. 


Yield in Tons 


Deficit in Dacs of Tons 
(approximate) 


Brought forward 

...144,427,000 


1929-30 

... 8,202,000 

40 

1930-31 

. 9,206,000 

30 

1931-32 

... 9,493,000 

27 

1032-33 

... 9,364,000 

i;S 

1933-34 

.. 8,680,000 

35 

1934-35 

.. 8,273,000 

39 

1935-36 

. 7,208,000 

50 


20i.P.."=3,CCG 



N.B. — No aeduction has been allowed loi import and export figures 
noi foi any increase or deciease of population v>liich has 
been tsi'cn at the figures of 1031 Census. But thrse varia- 
tions ivill not substantially aCsct the resultant deficit. 


Annual Deficit 

These tables will show that the production ol 
rice in Bengal almost every year lags behind consump- 
tion and in some years heavily. Bengal is thus in 
annual deficit of her normal food requirements ; to 
that extent the Bengal cultivator must be taken as 
getting even less than the average estimated diet. It 
is true that a certain quantity is imported into Bengal 
and exported out of the province. If the import of 
rice from other places is added and the figures of 
exports from Bengal are deducted, the sum total of 
aggregate food available for consumption in the pro- 
vince is still mud) below the normal level. 
According to the latest estimate made by the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the posi- 
tion of net import and export for Bengal is given in 
Table i8. 


T? 


i.i 
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TiVBLB 18 

IMPORI' AND IJXPORl OP RiCI. 

Aveiage import Average export abroad ... 1 lac rous 

6 lacs tons. 

Average export to other pro- 
vinces ... ... 2^ lacs tons 

lacs tons 

Net available for internal consumption ; — 

2'^/i lac.s tons of rice equivalent to lacs tons 
of paddy, equivalent to 95 lacs maunds 
of paddy — say, roughly 1 million maunds 
of paddy. 

But against an average deficit of i6i million 
maund.s, this addition of t million does not sub 
stantially alter the po.sition that the production of rice 
is much below the normal minimum requirements of 
the province. 

Mars Food Production 

Bengal must grow more lood within the pro- 
vince and our economic policy should be so framed 
that we may always have an assured supply of sufficient 
food. Our production should at least be equal to 
consumption. This is essential as a reasonable 
measure of economic security. Every country is from 
time to time faced with economic and political crises. 
It will be weakness in our economic life if the food 
supply is not sufficient to meet the strain of such 
occasions. One must remember that during the great 
European War, the presence of the “Emden” in the 
Bay of Bengal dislocated the movements of ships to 
and from Bengal ports considerably. It would be 
an economic disaster of the first magnitude if we aye not 

S'6 
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seli-sufficieriL in respect of our food supply. The prO' 
ducers of food must also have enough food to main- 
tain national health. According to our estimate, the 
average annual food requirement for this province 
is 500 million maunds of paddy. Our production has 
been 340 million maunds per annum taking the 
decennial average from 1927 to 1937. The average 
annual deficit stands at i6o million maunds. Even if 
any margin is allowed for varying factors such as less 
requirements for urban people, sickness, substitution 
by other cereals, the deficit on even a most modest 
estimate will stand at over 125 million to 130 million 
maunds of paddy per year. The best remedy for this 
shortage without further increasing the acreage under 
rice, is to increase the average yield by at least 5 
maunds per acre, leaving any additional areas for pro- 
duction of other money crops. And this is not beyond 
the range of possibility if lands are well manured and 
if there is less dependence upon monsoon conditions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


JUTE 

Jute Acreage and its distribution — Distribution of Jute Money 
— Cost of Production — Jute Production — ^Demand for Jute — Jute 
Price — Comparative fluctuations of Jute Prices — Is there any over- 
production — Annual Production and Consumption of Jute — Total 
Production and Consumption of jute — Prices in interest of the 
Trade — ^Middlemen — Importance of Jute. 

Jate Acreage and its Distribution 

Jute is sAid to be the piincipai money crop of 
the cultivator, but this must be taken subject to the 
reservation that its production is confined mainly to 
a few districts and its cultivation in those districts 
forms a comparatively large proportion of the total 
cultivated acreage in the province It should, how- 
ever, be realised that owing’ to the pressure of popula- 
tion, the size of an average holding in these jute dis- 
tricts is relatively small and that the area under jute 
for an individual family is not large in the predomi- 
nantly jute districts. But taking these districts as a 
v^hole, jute certainly forms their principal money 
crop. 

The total acreage under jute in Bengal in 19^6-37 
was 51,993,500 acres, and nearly one-foarth of this 
aiea was in one district only. The total jute acreage 
was distributed as follows: 

70% in 7 districts 
50% in 6 districts 



JUTE 


9 % in 6 districts 
in 6 districts 
none in 3 districts. 

Table 19 shows the figures of the jute acreage in 
each district comjiared with the total provincial 
acreage and the total cropped area of the district. 


rAPl.T, 19 


Ji I'iCi' ■■4GI' , i 935-37 


District. 

Net area 
o-orrec! . 

Area under 
.fut- 

Percanta^fi of 
Jute area in 
tl'6 fliet-ict to 
cocftl Jute area 

Pgi fijntegp of 

Juta aroa in 
the district to 
net cropped 




in the iirovmc©. 

area in the 
district 

Mymeusingh 

2,388,500 

518,000 

24 

22 

Dacca ... ..< 

1,442 200 

264,000 

12 

18 

Rangpur 

1,718,300 

253,000 

n 

18‘5 

Tipperah 

1,129,100 

225,000 

10 5 

20 

Faridpur 

1,383,000 

189,000 

S-8 

14 

Rajshahi 

1,019,000 

87,500 

4 '06 

8 S 

Jessore ... 

782,500 

85,000 

8 ’94 

10'8 

Pabna ... 

979,000 

75,000 

3’48 

8 

Eogra ... 

663,000 

80,000 

0 71 

14 

Dma]pvr 

1,119,900 

63,000 

2 95 

5'6 

Nadia 

764,200 

61,000 

28 

8 

24-Pargauas 

780,400 

53,000 

2'46 

0'8 

NoaUiali ... 

740,200 

4.5,000 

2 09 

8 

Bakargaai 

1,023,300 

.39,000 

rsi 

2 

Marshidabad 

850,900 

35,000 

r02 

4 

Jalpaigurl 

745,000 

31,000 

1'48 

4 

Khulna ... 

S2.3.300 

25,000 

1-16 

a 

Hoogiily 

■316,100 

22,500 

ro4 

7 

Malda 

464,000 

12,000 

•56 

3 

Howrah 

105,400 

4,000 


4 

Midhapore 

1,710,600 

4,000 


■25 

Daijeeling 

187,500 

2.000 

■8 

1 

Eui'dwau 

608,200 

1,500 


'25 

Cbktagoug 

653,000 

OOi) 



Tldukara 

650.700 

0 

0 

0 

Birbbam 

704,300 

0 

0 

0 


100% 

Distrihulson of Jute Money 

It is a common assumption that the material 
condition of the people of this province as a whole 
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improved during years of high prices, but in fact the 
jute money was not distributed over the whole pro- 
vince and also that the cultivators of all districts were 
not equally benefited. It appears from the Census 
Report of 1931 that the annual average of jute money 
received by the growers for the decade ending in 1939, 
was roughly Rs. 4,523 lacs. On the assumption that 
the different districts in this province grew jute pro- 
portionately to the normal jute acreage of 1929. 
Table 20 gives the distribution of this jute money, 
district by district, and will show how the money xvas 
not evenly distributed. 

'TABLB 2C 


UlSl'KlBLUOtl Ol' JlllL IvIONjtVf 


Annual average 

during 

ten years ending i929 — Rs. 
In Dacs of Rnpees. 

a5,22.87 lacs 

Percentage. 

Mymeuaingh 


. . 

10587S 

23-8 

Dacca ... 



493 

10-9 

Rangpnr 


.»» 

461-38 

10-2 

Tipperah 



443 -25 

9-8 

Faridpur 



411-50 

9-1 

Fauna ... 

... 


285 20 

5-2 

Jessore 

** • 

... 

167'38 

8’7 

Rajshahi 



167-88 

8-7 

Bogra ... 



HC-20 

n . < 

0 X 

Diaajpui 

... 

... 

135-66 

3 

Nadia ... 

... 


js; 

2-9 

24-Fargaiias 


... 

126-66 

2-8 

Jalpaiguri 



95 

2-1 

Eakarganj 

... 


90-5 

2 

Noathali 

... 


72-38 

1-6 

Huc>gLIy 

Malda 

• M 

• •4 

63-33 

1-4 



34-23 

x’‘2 

Tvlnrshidabad 



43’23 

-t 

X 

Rliiilna 


... 

45-25 

X 

Hoiviaii 

... 

»«« 

22-5 

■5 

Aiidnapoie 



22-6 

■s 

Bnrdwan 



1-38 

•03 

Darjeeling 



-45 

•01 

Chittagong 


*.* 

■08 


Bankura 


»«• 

0 

0 

Bit bluuu 



0 

0 
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Cost of Production 

JuLe is an extremely exhausting crop for the soil. 
It is only the deposit of rich alluvial silt brought in 
by the rivers in flood that makes its cultivation possible 
even without manure in sonic places. In its prepara- 
tion in the final form, the fibre requires washing in 
a tank, pool or stream for hours, done by human 
labour in waist-deep water. The wages of jute 
labourers are therefore high and the cost of produc- 
tion is consequently high. Jute, thus, can yield no 
profit when the price goes below a certain level. If 
the cultivator grows jute to-day in spite of the price 
of jute not being sufficiently high to meet the cost 
of production, it is in the expectation of a better 
and on account of the absence of any other suitable 
money crop of equal or higher value ; he has his land, 
he grows the amount of paddy which he considers 
suflicient for his purposes and he .scatters jute seeds 
as a gamble with nature on the mere expectation of 
getting remunerative prices. For a parallel to this situa- 
tion, one may look back to the nineties of the last 
century. There was successive increase in the acreage 
under cotton in America, in spite of the average cost 
of production being above the market price. 

The production of jute is also conditioned by 
many natural and climatic influences. Heavy rains, 
drought, ill-distributed rainfall, insect pest, early flood, 
tornado — these and many others ad^^ersely influence the 
yield of jute. 

According to a note supplied to the Banking 
Enquiry Committee of 19.39-30, by the Director of 
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Agriculture, Bengal, an acre of jute, assuming an 
average season, requires 82 man-days and 29 bullock- 
days. Calculated on the basis of Eight Annas for 
human labour — and the wages of jute labourers is 
higher than the average — ^and Ten Annas for bullock 
labour which includes a pair of animals and a man, 
the estimated cost of ju(e production per maund will 
be, on an assumption of 16 maunds yield per acre, 
about Rs, 4 per maund. This does not include the 
rent or value of land, the Union rate or interest, the 
cost of manure or, in fact, any other liability. If the 
average yield is taken at 141- maunds, the cost per 
maund will be about Rs. 4-1-0. Calculating the rent, 
rates and taxes, seeds, manure, and the value of land, 
jute is an unremunerative produce, if the average 
harves^^price is less than Rs. 5 per maund under the 
present market conditions. 

JIute Production 

'I’he production of jute is the virtual monopoly 
of this province, only a small percentage being grown 
in Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and the States of 
Gooch Behar and Tipperah. No other country in the 
world produces jute. It has a definite international 
demand and there* is a market in all the continents, 
for both manufactured and raw jute. Many countries 
have, for some time past, attempted to find substitutes 
for jute but their efforts have not on the whole been 
successful to such an extent as to have any commercial 
consequences. It would indeed be difficult to find for 
commercial purposes a substitute for jute equally 
useful and equally cheap. 
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Demand for Jute 

During ihe Great M^ar, there was very little inter- 
national commerce, but large quantities o£ jute manu- 
factures were required for war purposes. With the 
post-War rehabilitation of international commerce, 
jute was again in demand for commercial purposes. 
During the years of economic depression, there was 
a shrinkage in the demand. The normal annual 
demand usually varies from qo to about 115 lacs of 
bales (400 lbs. each) ; it came down, during the years 
of depression, to about 80 lacs of bales. After the 
depression, the demand has been steadily on the in- 
crease and in 1936-57, it was 112 lacs of bales. 

Jute Price 

Vet with such a demand for jute the characteiistic 
feature of jujc prices has been their wide fluctuations. 
Compared with the price of other commodities, jute 
prices hardly ever keep any parity with the general 
price level. Table 21 will show the fluctuations of 
prices of jute compared with other commodities and 
it will show that the price level of jute does not move 
with other commodity prices. 

Is there any Oyer-pjodi!ctic%? 

ft is said that the fluctuations in jute piiccs arc 
in the main due to variations in the production of 
jutc and that its relatively low price is primarily due 
to over-production. Every agricultural produce must 
necessarily fluctuate from year to year and specially 
in Bengal, where so much depends upon sea.son, 
monsoon and weather. Jute is not an exception to 
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such vaiiadons, and yet its prices fluctuate much more 
than what mere production can justify, Table 32 
gives the quantity of annual production and consump- 
tion and the harvest price for the last 15 years. 


TA3LE C2 

t NNUA!, and CoNETTJMrTIOy DI' Ju'^f 


Year. 


Production 
ill lacs of 
bales. 

Consninp- 
tion ip lacs 
of bales. 

Harvest 
price per 
ton. 

Deficit of enl- 
plns in pro- 
diiciion in 
lacs of Bales. 





Rs. 


1922-23 


64 

80 

273 

-16 

1923-24 


94 

93 

245 

+ 1 

1924-25 


9! 

93 

327 

- 7 

1925-26 


84 

94 

518 

“10 

1926-27 


124 

103 

225 

-I- 21 

1927-28 


130 

106 

225 

-b24 

1928-29 


105 

108 

245 


1929-30 


109 

112 

218 


1930-31 


102 

84 

97 

-US 

1931-32 


80 

77 

113 

-11 

1932-38 


83 

83 

93 

-r 3 

1983-.i4 


8V 

89 

93 

- 2 

I984-8S 


98 

9B 

95 

-h 3 

1985-86 


S6 

95 

114 

- 9 

1986-87 


104 

lie 

114 

- 9 

The 

talale will 

show that 

while the 

price fell 


heavily in 1926 and 1927, the years of surplus produc- 


tion it had no corresponding rise in the two follow- 
ing years of dencit, viz., in 1928 and in 1929. In 
1931, again, which was a deficit year, the price was 
less than the price of 1926 and of 192'?, the two 
surplus years. The price did not rise correspondingly 
high in 1936 and in 1937, both years of deficit. 
Taking the figures from year to year, the variations 
between production and consumption may justify 
price fluctuations up to a certain extent and within 
certain limits, but not to the extent the actual 
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fluctuations go. It only shows that the price of jute, 
though undoubtedly aftected by the volume of pro- 
duction, has special features of its own which brings 
down its prices relatively lower than the general price 
level. At the same time, taking the period of the last 
15 years as a whole, the production of jute has not 
exceeded consumption and the total yield has not 
been more than the aggregate quantity needed for the 
markets in India and abroad. This will be seen from 
Table 33, 

Taking the average of the last 15 years, the 
average annual consumption of jute was roughly 
95 lacs of bales, while the annual production during 
the same period has been just above 95 lacs of bales. 
It may be noted that there was world- wide economic 
depression within this period restricting trade and 
necessarily reducing the demand for jute. But in 
spite of such abnormal disturbance in the economic 
condition of the world which persisted for some years, 
the production of jute in the long run has not been 
more than the needs of the market. One may 
reasonably conclude that the fluctuations in prices, as 
also the relatively low price of jute, could not have 
been mainly due to this factor and the argument that 
the depression in prices is due to over-production of 
jute, does not stand after scrutiny of tacts. 

Prices in Interest of the Trade 

T.’here is a considerable body of opinion ^ the 
country that the marketing conditions of jute arid the 
process of movement of jute from the field to the 
factory determine the price in the interests of the 
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rrade rathei than the wcilare ol the growers. The 
grower has no power to hold over and he is compelled 
to bring his jute within a shott compass oC time to the 
market. Jute being the only money-crop of impor- 
tance in the jute-growing districts, every one 
regards its harvest time as the season for collections. 
The landlord, the mahajan, the credit banks, the 
local authorities, in short, creditors of all degrees and 
ranks — all at the same time put pressure on the grower 
tor the collection of their dues ; the grower is thus 
confronted all at once by his creditors and, in the 
absence of adequate and regular credit facilities, he 
is compelled to meet his liabilities by bringing all 
his jute at one time to the market. “Buy jute in 
Puja Lime” is now a tradition with the trade. That 
is the time when the cultivator is not merely con- 
fronted by all his creditors but has also invariably 
to meet other liabilities and expenses of his own. If 
there were a steady and regular flow of jute 
throughout the year, jute prices would probably 
have been firmer than at present. 

The mills have invariably a large surplus stock 
purchased from previous years’ crops and the trade 
is, thus, in a position to bargain on its own terms. 
The complete helplessness of the growers against 
organised trade and business interests naturally 
affects the price and the hierarchy of middlemen 
between the grower and the manufacturer reduces 
the tnargin for the grower who seems only to get the 
residuum after paying the share of everybody else. 
Yet it is the growler who has the monopoly of the 
raw material ; the trade has no such monopoly. 
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The number ol looms for jule manufacture within 
India is only about 6o per cent, of the world’s total. 

Middlemen 

The other contributory cause to the low price 
for the grower is the multiplicity of the middlemen 
between the grower and the consumer. In the 
absence of any coniact between the producer and 
the consumer the grower gets only a portion of the 
total value not even sufficient to meet his cost of 
production. The Farias and the Beparis, the Arath- 
dars, the merchants and the balers come in between 
the grower and the consumer. The number of 
middlemen is larger in the case of jute than in the 
case of other crops. It is partly due to the prevalent 
trade practices and partly to the special process of 
baling required at the finishing stage of the export 
of the fibre. According to the evidence before the 
Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, the number of 
Beparis in Narayanganj centre alone was estimated to 
he over s,ooo. 

T'he prevalence of different weights in different 
localities and the practice of additional weights and 
tollage further reduce the resultant price for the 
cultivator. It appears from the evidence before the 
Jute Enquiry Committee that various tolls are levied 
by middlemen ; dryage allowance known as Dh^Ua 
is often deducted in calculating the weight of jute 
sold ; some extra jute known as Dasturi is always taken 
with each maund weighed ; the sellers have often 
to give about two seers extra per maund j 3 0 per 
cent wastage is generally charged in mofussil centres ; 
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the Bepam have in some places to give about 
145 seers extra per each 100 maunds, in others et'eii 
an excess o£ is^ maunds per hundred maunds. 
Weighing cluiges, staff allowance, cliarges for festi- 
vals and functions, sometimes even contributions for 
Goshalas and other charitable institutions are realised 
and in some places the seller has to pay even for the 
cost of the barber, the washerman, the weighman, 
the sorter and such other staff of the purchasing 
firms! The Calcutta firms generally get an extra 
weight of five seers per kutcha bale. 

According to an estimate made by the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Dacca, the 
lowest grades of Farias make a profit of 4 to 8 annas 
per raaund, the Beparis make 4 to 8 annas per raaund, 
the mahajans 4 to 8 annas per maund, kutcha balers 
4 to 8 annas per maund, so that when the Calcutta 
price is Rs. 5 per maund, the grower does not get 
more than Rs. g. The cost of transit from village 
to outlying markets and jute centres, including the 
Bepari’s profits should not ordinarily exceed at the 
highest three annas per maund. The difference 
between the village price and the price at outlying 
jute centres should not, therefore, exceed three annas 
per maund, but it was reported before the Jute 
Enquiry Committee tlrat the diffei'ence was on an 
average six annas per maund at Mymensingh 
and sometimes went even up to eight annas at 
Narayanganj. 

Transport Charges 

The cost of transport including other incidental 
charges, from outlying jute centres to Caldutta and 
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its neighbourhood, was estitnated by a witness before 
the Jute Enquiry Committee as follows: — 

Rs. As. P. 


Freight ... ...076 

Local Baling ... o 1 6 

Godowm Rent ... o 1 o 

Hessian Ticket ... o 1 o 

Transit Insurance .. o u b 

Eire Insurance ... o 0 6 

Shortening weight claim o i o 


013 o per maund. 

This v/orko out at Rs. as per ton approximately, 
and this should be the difference between the harvest 
price and the Calcutta price of law jute needed for 
mills in India. 


Baling Charges 

hor purposes of export, jute in Kutcha Bales 
rcepuircs assorting and Pucca baling and the cost of 
such assorting, baling and transport to docks should 
not, on an average, be more than Rs. 16/14/- per ton. 
The customs duty and port dues, ocean freight, insur- 
ance and other sundry expenses, agency commissions 
do not ordinarily exceed Rs. 6g per ton.* Thus the 
difference between the export pi ice of jute in Pucca 
bales and the harvest price should not be more than 
Rs. 105 per ton (Rs. aa plus Rs. 16/14/- Rs. 63 = 
Rs. 101/14/-) including freight and port dues, or 
Rs. 39 per ton excluding such charges. 

■* Sin.’t- ISGV the Ocvoii fieight Ijss increawil bj Bs 5/3/* 
ton and therefore the figure should be Rs. 6S/8/- per ton since 
1937. 


F 
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Harvest Price and Manufacturing Cost 

It would be interesting now to study the harvest 
price of jute as published in official reports and the 
price received by the manufacturers and balers. The 
following'" is ari estimate of r-5”!i)'’srtnring cost accord- 
ing to one experienced in the manufacture and export 
of jute and jute fabrics. 

For manufacture of one ton of Hessian of the 
standard type 02.-36x30) it is necessary to 

have one ton of jute plur a v/astage of per cent. 
Even if the ’wastage is taken as 10 per cent, it means 
that one ton of Hessian requires 1 ton of raw jute. 
The manufacturing cost on the basis of 54 hours of 
work in Jute Mills is roughly about Rs. 140 per ton 
of Hessian. Again, a slightly better quality of jute is 
required for the manufacture of Hessian and at the 
highest a rupee extra per maund may be taken as the 
additional cost for this better quality. It is a fair 
estimate to calculate per cent on the total cost of 
production as the profit of the Mills, while another 
per cent may be taken as the depreciation charges. 
The transport charges from the mofuasil, as has been 
shown before, come up to annas thirteen per maund 
or roughly Rs. ss per ton. 

For the manufacture of sack, an inferior quality 
of jute is required and the prices paid would be less 
than the average price. The manufacturing cost of 
a ton of sack is about Rs. 100. Practically no wastage 
need be calculated for sacks, as wa.ste fibre is utilised 
for other purposes. Profits and depreciation charges 
may be taken as less than what has been calculated 
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for Hessian. But in our estimate, no deduction has 
been allowed for the lower price of raw materials, and 
a margin of 5 per cent has also been allowed for 
wastage while profits and depreciation charges have 
been calculated at the same rate as in the case of the 
Hessian, viz., 7^ per cent as profit and 7-i- per cent as 
depreciation. The mills in India generally manufac- 
ture 45 per cent Hessian and 55 per cent sacking. 

Estimated on these figures, the comparative prices 
of Hessian fabrics and jute fibres against harvest prices 
are shown in Tables 24, 25 and 26; 
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TABLE 24 

CoMPAKAWVE Prices op Hessian and Ju'IE 
Per Ton in Rupees 


Year 

Harvest 

Total 

manufactur- 

Price 

of 

Hessian.t 

Additional 

Price* 

ing cost of 
Hessian.t 

Margin. 

1920 

164 

481 

795 

864 

1921 

164 

431 

862 

431 

1922 

273 

668 

1005 

437 

1023 

24S 

533 

767 

234 

1924 

327 

036 

997 

361 

1925 

SIS 

872 

1044 

172 

1926 

225 

507 

876 

869 

1927 

226 

507 

1050 

543 

1928 

246 

533 

948 

410 

1029 

218 

497 

661 

164 

193d 

97 

346 

487 

141 

1981 

110 

870 

487 

117 

1932 

96 

343 

520 

177 

1983 

95 

343 

529 

180 

1934 

95 

343 

518 

173 

1933 

114 

367 

443 

81 

1986 

114 

S67 

458 

39 


* Haroest Price : — 

Calculated from figures published in the Agricultural Staustics 
of British India. The harvest price is actually for the Financial 
year, P.g., the price of 1920 is fcr 1920-21. Foi purposes of com- 
parison, the price for the Financial year has been taken to be 
the same for the Calendar year. 

^Manufacturing Cost 

For 1 Ton Hessian 

1 Ton Raw Jute 
10% wastage 

Ra. 22 per ton as transport, Kutcha Ealing and other 
incidental charges. 

Rs. 27 per ton as higher value of better quality of jute. 

Rs. 140 as manufacturing cost, 15% on the aggregate 
cost, as above, as profit and depreciation charges. 
tP-rice of Hessian ; — 

Figures from the Indian Jnce Mills Association for 
40-10-’/2 oz.— 30x22. 


-at harvest price. 
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TABlvB 26 


COMPARAIIVJ} PEICC OP JUTS FABRIC AMD FlBJU! 
Per Ton in Rupees 


Year. 

Hai-vest Hessian 
Price. cost. 

Sacking 

cost.* 

Average 
cost of 

Fabnc.t 

Average 
Price of 
Fabric, t 

Additional 

Margin. 

1920 

164 

431 

340 

877 

681 

804 

1921 

164 

481 

810 

377 

488 

106 

1922 

273 

568 

471 

510 

568 

53 

1923 

245 

533 

437 

476 

581 

105 

1924 

827 

603 

£86 

578 

606 

29 

1925 

SIS 

872 

730 

805 

711 

Si 

'“rS2§" 

~'22B 

■fio?" 

413"^ 

451 

657 

206 

1927 

225 

507 

418 

451 

600 

149 

1028 

245 

5D3 

rf-'- 

*tu/ 

473 

025 

149 

1929 

218 

437 

404 

441 

5SI 

120 

1930- 

- 97* > 

...846 " 

— 236 - ■ 

232 ’- 

- --445- - 

158 

19ol 

il6 

870 

281 

817 

330 

18 

1982 

93 

S^S 

266 

291 

B28 

37 

1988 

95 

34H 

256 

291 

318 

27 

1994 

95 

848 

256 

291 

813 

22 

1985 

114 

867 

279 

334 

316 

- 18 

1980 

114 

867 

279 

384 

290 

- 44 


MmufacUring Cost : — 

For 1 Ton Ss,c'A:ing— 

1 Ton Raw Jute 1 

f — at harvest price 
5% wastage J 

Rs 23 per ton as transport, Kutcha bailing and incidental 
charges 

Rs, 100 as cost of manttfacture. 

15% on the aggregate value as above as profits and 
depreciation charges, 
f Average Cost of Jute Fabric ; — 

46% of Hessian value, 55% of sacking value, mills production 
being approximately at the above proportion, 
t Average Price of Jute Fabric • — 

Figures '•plculated from the Report Of the Sea-borne Trade — 
total value of Exports divided by total tonnagb of Exports. 
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TABLE 26 

CoMPAEAiivE Prices of Pucca Bales and Ra-w Ju!CE 
Per Ton in Rupees 


Year. 

Harvest 

Price. 

Pncca 
Baling 61 
transport 

J'oIhI cost 
for Pncca 
Bales.* 

Average 
Price 
of Pucca 

Addition 

Margin, 



charges. 

Bales.t 


1920 

101 

40 

204 

865 

151 

1921 

164 

40 

204 

810 

106 

1922 

273 

40 

818 

860 

47 

1023 

245 

40 

285 

822 

37 

1924 

327 

40 

367 

868 

1 

1325 

518 

40 

553 

535 

—18 

1926 

225 

40 

265 

455 

190 

1927 

225 

40 

265 

845 

80 

1928 

245 

40 

28.5 

357 

72 

1929 

213 

40 

233 

345 

87 

1900 

S7 

40 

137 

247 

no 

1931 

116 

40 

1S3 

ISl 

25 

1332 

95 

40 

135 

185 

60 

1933 

95 

40 

185 

ISO 

15 

1934 

93 

40 

ISS 

142 

7 

1935 

114 

40 

IS4 

169 

IS 

1300 

114 

40 

154 

179 

25 


These figures may be taken as only approximately 
correct, but they ai'e valuabie as showing the pikes 
received by the cultivator as against the prices of manu- 
factured goods and the raw jute exported. They 
show the quantum of value received by the grower as 
against the additional profits of tradesmen and manu- 
facturers These figures indicate that till about two 


* Cost of PVrCca Bale per Ton : — 

Charges far K.utcha Baiirsg, trausporc aud 

other incidental charges ... , , Px-S. 22 pci ton 

Assorting, Pucca Baling and transporting to 
docks ... ... ... ... Rs. 16/14 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... Rs. 1/2 

Raw materials at harvest price. 

f Average Price of PuCca Bale ; — 

Rigares from the Report of the Sea-borne Trade— Total value 
of Raw Jute divided by tonnage. 
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years back the jute trade and industry generally had 
an almost uninterrupted period of prosperity, but that 
the grower did not participate to a corresponding 
extent in this prosperity. 

It is, of course, correct to say that in business, 
one always tries to purchase at the lowest price and 
sell at the highest. Unfortunately the conditions are 
different in this province where we have an organised 
industry and an unorganised body of agriculturists, 
ignorant and scattered over a very wide area and as 
such utterly helpless in the matter of bargaining powers 
with the powerful organisations in trade and industry. 
The ultimate welfare of the grower is, therefore, a 
factor which has to be considered and this should, at 
least to some extent, determine the amount of trade 
profits. While it is quite correct to say that no 
industry can survive without a fair margin of profit 
in order to retain its efficiency, it is also equally true 
that the grower must also obtain a fair price for the 
raw materials he produces. 

Importance of Jute 

Jute has a special importance all its civn for this 
province both as an agricultural commodity and as an 
industry. It is a valuable money-crop for the culti- 
vator in a number of districts ; as an industry it has 
a paid-up capital of about Rs. sg crores invested in 
104 mills, out of which 95 are within the province, 
all within a compact area. About 375,000 workers 
are engaged daily in these jute mills. It gives a sub- 
stantial income to the Central and Provincial revenues; 
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Bengal’s share of Jute Excise duties in 1937-38 was 
over Rs. crores and this represents only 6a|- per 
cent of the total income. The Railways and Steamer 
Companies, other transport agencies, insurance con- 
cerns, brokers, balers, exporters, middlemen, dealers — 
in fact, every one in the chain gets a good, return in 
the shape of profit or income from the distribution, 
manufacture and export of jute fibres and jute fabrics. 
The industry itself and every section of the tiade are 
highly organised, resourceful and well-informed and 
get their quota of gain in the shape of V'ages, dividends, 
income and profits from export of the fabric and 
from manufactured goods, even though the industry 
is not a monopoly of the province. It is only the 
grower who does not always get his fair share of the 
return from the ■"alue of jute, in spite of the produc- 
tion of the fibre being virtually monopoly of the 
province and though it requires most rigorous and 
exacting labour to make tire fibre suitable for the 
market, a jute grower does not in the present market 
obtain a price even sufficient to meet the cost of 
production. 
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SUGAR-CANE 

Sugar-cane, its possibilities — Bengal Cultivator no novice — 
Bengal sugar trade — Differential duty on Bengal sugar — Sugar 
exports — Equalisation measure —Bounty fed sugar — Dast stage in 
the decline — Success of Bengal sugar trade, its reason — Old 
methods of sugar refineincntp — S rgar trj le of Nadia and Jessore — 
Attempts of European planters — Sugar Committee of 1920 — Indian 
Tarifl Board Enquiry of 1930 — Comparative sugar-cane acreage— 
Aveiage yield of Gur- Economic possibilities. 

Sugar-cane — Its Possibilities 
The acreage under sugar-cane in Bengal has been 
ghen in a previous chaptc ; in this chapLei. the 
ecoriuinic possibilities ol a laige sugar-cane production 
are proposed to be investigated. 7’his must inevitably 
depend on the establishment of more mills and the 
securing of a fair price for the grower. Sugar is now 
almost a prime commodity and has a large internal 
consumption. Its production, as a measure of national 
safety in times of war, was a recognised feature in 
economic life in pre-War and even in post-War Europe. 
In most countries, a well-regulated tariff policy 
reserves the home market for home-grown sugar. 

Bengal Cultivator No Novice 
The Bengal cultivator is not a novice in sugar 
production. “India was probably the original Iiome 
of sugar and the area under sugar is larger than any 
country in the world,” is rthe opinion of Mr. C. W. E. 
Cotton, in his Hand Book of Commercial Information. 
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It is just over a century since Sir John Colebrookc, in 
his treatise, Husbandry of Bengal, wrote: “The 
sugar-cane which very name was scarcely known by 
the ancient inhabitants of Euiopc gxew luxuriously 
throughout Bengal in the remotest times. From India 
it was introduced into Arabia and thence into Europe 
and Africa’' ; and he was of the opinion that the 
Persian, Greek, Latin and modern European names 
of cane and its product were derived from the Sanskrit 
term for manufactured sugar, viz. “Sarkara.” Fie 
further stated that sugar was common to the whole of 
Bengal and, apart from internal consumption, Calcutta 
itself exported a large amount of sugar to Great 
Britain and to other places in the West. 

Colebrooke ‘ further records that from Benares to 
Rungpur, from the borders of Assam to those of 
Cuttack, there was scarcely a district in Bengal or its 
dependent provinces wherein the sugar-cane did not 
flourish The districts of Rungpur, Birbhum and 
Midnapore are particularly mentioned where the sugar- 
cane “most specially thrives” ; Colebrooke specially 
refers to the unlimited possibility of sugar-cane 
production in Bengal. 

Bengal Sugar Trade 

The East India Company began their trade in 
India much earlier than their assumption of the 
administration of the country. Between 1674 and 
1 680, the Company purchased a good quantity of white 
sugar for export to Europe. Prior to this, the 
Portuguese exported sugar from India to Europe. 
After they discontinued it, the East India Company 
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carried on trade in sugar between India and Europe. 
It appears from the evidence given before the House 
of Commons in 1830, 1831, and 1833 that Bengal cane 
sugar was as good as the West Indies product and 
further that some superior sugar had been manu- 
factured in Bengal “after undergoing a special 
process.” 


Differential Duly on Bengal Sugar 

But, perhaps in the interest of the West Indies, 
Bengal sugar was subjected, in Great Britain, to a very 
heavy duty and this stood in the way of any further 
expansion of the trade 

British West Indies was then the chief supplier 
of sugar to Great Britain. The eyes of the British 
nation were seriously turned for the first time to 
Bengal sugar owing to a sudden rise, about i8go, in 
the price of sugar in Great Britain partly caused by a 
failure in the crops in the West Indies and partly by 
the increasing consumption of sugar throughout 
Europe. Export of Bengal sugar on a larger scale 
began and continued for years in spite of heavy 
ditferential duties which Bengal sugar had to meet to 
reach the English market. Even though it cost less than 
5 shillings per cwt. for Bengal sugar, where British West 
Indies sugar would have cost 30 shillings for the same 
quantity, Bengal sugar could not compete with West 
Indies sugar owing to these heavy differential duties. 

Colebrooke pleaded for encouraging importation 
of Bengal sugar by equalising the duties. While the 
West Indies sugar was liable to a duty of 15 .shillings 
per ton only, sugar from India was liable to an ad 
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valorem duty of £37-16-3 per cent. Colebrooke calcu- 
lated that the importer of Indian sugar, who could have 
made a profit of about £18 per ton, if these duties 
were equalised, had to suffer a loss of about £4 per ton 
after the actual duty was paid. 

Sugar Exports 

In spite of the discriminating duties, sugar prices 
were so high and die supply so insufficient, that 
Bengal exported a large quantity of fine sugar to 
Great Britain. Calcutta exported, between 1830 and 
1835, an annual quantity of the value of Rs. 21 lacs. 
British India was then considered a foreign country 
and the West Indies was supposed to have the right 
of monopoly in supplying sugar as against Bengal. A 
band of noble-minded Englishmen pleaded for 
promoting the prosperity and economic well-being of 
India and they succeeded in getting the Parliament 
pass a law in 1837 recognising the right of British 
India to be placed on equally advantageous terms with 
other British Colonial possessions. 

Equalisation Msasure 

As a result of the equalisation measure of 1837, 
large quantities of Bengal sugar enieied the British 
market. lu 1837-38 the export from Calcutta was — 

To Great Britain ... 595>856 Maunds 

To other countries ... 218,913 Maunds 

Total Value ... Rs. 6,718,911/- 

Fcora 1840-41 to 1847-48 Great Britain itself was 
a sufficiently large market and exports to other places 
were almost insignificant, in fact just about 
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8,000 maunds, in 1 845-46. The exports to Great Britain 
had a phenomenal rise during this period and in 
1845-46 they rose to 1,831,263 maunds, of the total 
value of about Rs. 179 lacs. 

Bounty-fad Sugar 

Gnloitufiately, restrictions were reimposed in 
Great Britain on Bciigai sugar in 1846. “With the 
view or protecting the liome-refiner and West India 
proprietor from the effects of the full development of 
skill in the manufacture of the East,” to quote 
Mr. Robinson,* higher discriminative dudes were 
again imposed on any sugar imported from India of 
a higher grade than the standard of Muscovado or raw 
West India sugar. The law of 184b arrested the 
growth of the trade. It restricted export from 
Bengal. Still there was a large demand for Bengal 
sugar, but it was soon threatened by a new danger, 

England adopted Free Trade and India had to 
follow in Its wake. While Continental bounty-fed 
sugar swamped and captured the tvorld market 
including India, heavy import duties kept out Indian 
sugar from the foreign market. Between 1863 and 
1897 there were successive Sugar Conferences but 
unfortunately India was out of the picture. More 
bounties and higher import duties killed the sugar 
trade of India and for a time India’s old sugar trade 
completely disappeared. India came into tlie vortex of 
the international market and Java. Mauritius, Cuba, 
Germany, Austria, Japan and China dumped their 
sugar into Indian ports. 

■•■■Tlie Bengal Sugar Planter hy Mr S, K Roblnscn {i840) 
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Last Stage in the Decline 
The last stage in the decline oE sugar trade came 
when Bengal adopted a deliberate policy o£ growing 
more jute with the result that it finally reduced sugar- 
cane cultivation in Bengal seriously, as will be evident 
from the figures in Table 37. With an extraordinary 
demand for jute, with jute mills within her borders 
and with the influence of the Agricultural Department 
in carrying on continuous propaganda in favour of jute, 
the price obtained for jute was too alluring for the 
cultivators to resist. 

TABXU 27 

ACPr^OB UNJDEP SUGATl-CANr 


Year 


Area 

1890-91 

... 

... 1,136,781* 


... 

... 967,300* 

1900-01 

... 

801,809* 

1905-06 

... 

635,736* 

1908-09 

... 

508,100* 

1930-31 


198,500 

Success of Bengal Sugar Trade — Its Reason 


India was, formerly, a country which supplied 
not only its own but also the foreign demaiid for 
sugar. Almost throughout the country, ihe manu- 
facture of sugar was simple, cheap and possible without 
any costly plant. The machinery and utensils used 
consisted of a mill constructed on the simplest and 
cheapest plan with a few earthen pots suited to the 
simple adaptability of peasant life. ‘‘We cannot help 

* Tt'cse figures incl’icie Bifia’" aii'3 bttt CO r.er ctii'- 

of these areas were iv Bengal proper 
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admiring how perfectly adapted the native contri- 
vances are, in every way, for the ends they are meant 
to compass ; in giving the poor cultivator, as regards 
the first process of Gur making, the most effectual, 
cheap and economical means of producing a saleable 
commodity h'om the small patch of cane his labour 
is limited to ; and to the native refiner similar 
advantages in cleaning and whitening for the market 
the limited quantity of sugar he is, with his small 
capital, restricted to working upon” (Robinson). This 
old order has changed, and India to-day has ceased to 
be an exporter of sugar. India has now not only to 
depend upon the world’s market but it is one of the 
most important dumping grounds of the World in 
sugar. 


Old Methods of Sugar Refinement 

In oiden times, there were 5 stages of sugar 
refinement in Bengal, viz., Khaur, Khanr or Khour, 
Dulloah, Pucka Clicenec, Dobarrah, and Candy. 
Khaur was nothing more than the Gur after the 
Molasses had been mechanically pressed or allowed 
spontaneously to drain from it when placed in a 
favourable position. It was light or reddish brown in 
colour, resembling in appearance brown Muscovado 
sugar. This was really the primary preparation to 
which the Gur was subjected in the manufacture of 
white sugar. The next stage of preparation was the 
Dulloah. Covered with a thick layer of an aquatic 
Weed called Seala (Vallisneria Spiralis) found in all 
tanks and stagnant water, it had the effect of whitening 
the sugar and avoiding crystallisation. Practised 
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almost throughout Bengal, sugar was specially pro- 
duced in Burdwan, Birbhum, Midnapore, Nadia, and 
Bankura. Pucka Gheenee was boiled sugar, whitened 
by the use oi miik in the process of boiling, in some 
places by putting half a seer of ashes thrown into 
every maund of Gur in solution. The best qualities 
were manufactured in Jessore district. The next stage 
of refining was known as Dobarrah, The largest 
manufacturing place for this was at Sanlipur. It was 
of a clean white appearance of good crystal, resembling 
crushed loaf sugar. This sugar was largely exported, 
but Mr. Robinson mentions diat with the passing of 
a Parliamentary Act in 1845, levying a higher rate of 
duty on all sugars superior in quality to die standard 
of Muscovado adopted by English custom, the good 
white Dobarrah was seldom met with in England. It 
had a yellowish colour, as the sugar was cut before it 
was cured properly, thereby giving it the desired hue 
enabling it to pass the English custom below the 
higher rate of duly fixed for white sugar. 
Mr. Robinson records this as an example of die unfair 
working of the legislation favouring the West Indian 
Colonies. The very last stage of refining was Sugar 
Candy, the duty on the importation of which into 
Great Britain was so high as to prohibit any demand 
for it in that country. 

Sugar Trade uf Nadia and Jes&ure 

Santipur, in the district of Nadia, was noted for 
its native sugar manufacture and more Dobarrah 
sugar was made there than in any other locality in 
Bengal. Most of this was conveyed to the Calcutta 
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market and was frequently shipped to England. 
Robinson notices the district of Nadia as one of the 
places best adapted for sugar cultivation in Bengal and 
affording room for very great extension in both the 
cane and date varieties. About iSgy, the Calcutta 
Agricultural Society took up experiments in foreign 
cane cultivation in Bengal and the most successful of 
these were reported from Krishnagar district (now 
Nadia), distinguished for the luxuriance of cane crop 
and lowness of cost. The district of Jessore was, and 
is, still famous for its date sugar industry. According 
to the Settlement Report, the number of date trees in 
that district was estimated to be 6 millions 

Attempts of European Planters 

The thriving sugar industry of Bengal attracted 
(he early attention of the European planters who 
attempted to develop a sugar industry here on 
modern lines. Successive efforts were made by these 
European planters to maintain a good export trade but 
without success. In 1839 Mr, C. H. Blade established 
the Dhoba Sugar Works near Kalna, in the district 
of Burdwan. In 1830-33, Mr. T. F. Henley started 
a manufactory at Baruipur in the 34-Parganas. Both 
these efforts ended in failure. Another sugar factory 
had been established, in 1794, at Baradhankote. in 
Rungpur, but it ceased to work after six years. 

During the early forties of the last century, several 
Europeans starred factories in the date gi'ov'-'ing 
centres of Jessore and Nadia but every one of these 
efforts ended in failure. 
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Sugar Committee of 1920 

The Indian Sugar Committee, of 1930, surveyed 
the sugar position in the whole of India and lecorded 
its opinion that nowhere in India was a careful 
survey, from the botanical and chemical points of 
view of the canes grotvn, more necessary than in 
Bengal. The range of canes grown in Bengal is wider 
than tvhat it is in any other part of India — although 
it is further complicated by the introduction of exotic 
varieties. In discussing the Bengal cane position, the 
Committee was confronted with the fact that sugar- 
cane had not succeeded in recovering from the set-back 
it had received by the extension of jute cultivation. At 
the time of the Committee’s report, high prices were 
ruling in rice and jute, and the Committee in report- 
ing. in 1931, saw no prospect of any considerable 
revival or expansion of cane in Bengal in the near 
future. 


Indian Tariff Beard Eaquiiy in 1930, 

The question was again examined by the Indi-o 
'Tariff Board on Sugar Industry in 1930-31, which gave 
as its opinion that "the question as to the cost of 
production of sugar-cane has not been sufficiently 
examined in Bengal and we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to form an opinion whether 
Bengal offers economic possibilities for the white 
■sugar industry.’’ 

The Indian Sugar Committee, of igso, held that 
the vrork on sugar-cane in Bengal had been practically 
confined to varietal te.sts, remarking that these varietal 
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tests had been in progress sufliciently long to establish 
the suitability for distributing the Mauritius variety 
known as Yellow Tanna. From 1921-23 the work of 
the Agricultural Department tvas, year after year, con- 
fined to the distribution of sugar-cane cuttings, 
observation of certain sugar-canes under manurial and 
irrigation experiments, demonstration of the 
McGlashan and Hadi furnaces — and a few varietal 
tests. In 1931-32, we find a new furnace for boiling 
date palm juice being designed. Two years later, the 
production of sugar from Gur by means of centrifugal 
machines is reported to have been experimented upon 
— but nothing further was heard of any of them for 
some time. On the other hand, when one finds in 
some of the Departmental Reports that the juice of 
irrigated canes is much better than of non-irrigated 
cane, one only scents a touch of humour at such 
statements. 


Comparative Acreage and Yield 

Sugar-cane is largely grown in the four major 
provinces of India, viz-, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, but the average 
is the lowest in Bengal. Within recent years, 
the acreage has increased in the United Provinces and 
Bihar but not in Bengal. Yet the average yield of 
Gur is the highest in this province, as will be seen 
from Table 28. 
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TABI,B 28 

COMPAT(ATIVIi AcRFAGB OF SUGAR-CANF, YlFBD 


Province 

Acreage in 
I9B1-S2 

Acreage in 
19.95-85 

Average yield of Gnr 
dnrjng quinquennium 
192fi-27 

United Provinces 1,514,000 

2,211,982 

2,600 lbs. 

per acre of ir- 
rigated laud. 

Punjab 

. 474,000 

474,200 

2,045 „ 

per acre of ir- 
rigated land. 

Bihar & Orissa 

282.000 

-147,000 

32,875 

2,460 „ 

per acre of ii’- 
rigated land. 

Bengal 

... 288,000 

825,400 

8,064 „ 

per acre of 
non- irrigated 

land. 


Bengal has, thus a great advantage over the other 
provinces in the average yield o£ Gur vithont any 
additional burden in the shape of irrigation tax. In 
the quinquennium ending 1931-32, the average yield 
went up still further in this province and it now stands 
at 4,643 lbs. of Gur per acre and in a good many 
districts it is over 5,000 lbs 

Economic Possibilities 

Under these conditions, rhe economic possibilities 
for sugar-cane in Bengal do not appear to be a mere 
myth. The cultivator is fully aware, even to-day, of 
the methods of its cultivation and also of sugar pro- 
duction. He has not been averse to using newer types of 
sugar crushing machines, if they are within his limited 
means. Throughout Bengal, one notices Renwiclc’s 
sugar-cane crushing machines and pans used by the 
cultivators It is estimated that about 35,000 of such 
machines, which are drawn by cattle, and 27,000 pans 
are hired and purchased annually by villagers in 
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Bengal. Started within the last few years, eight vacuum 
pan factories and 48 open pan factories were at work 
in 1937 and 3 more vacuum pan factories were under 
construction. But unfortunately, the grower is not 
getting a fair price for his cane, while, on the other 
hand, some of the factories are attempting to grow 
their own cane. This may develop the industry but 
the small grower will not be benefited by any such 
development . 

The consumption of sugar is probably the largest 
in Bengal of all the provinces. Of the total sugar 
manufactured and imported into India, Bengal con- 
sumes about 13 per cent. But her production is only 
2'8 per cent of India’s total output. In 1935-36, there 
was an import into this province of 2,079,494 maunds 
of Gur and 2,943,311 maunds of white sugar. In 
1 936-3 Bengal produced 626,175 maunds but she 
consumed 3,539250 maunds of white sugar. There is 
thus great scope for the development of sugar industry 
in the province but care should be taken to reach the 
profits to the growers. In organised industry there is 
always an inevitable tendency to profiteer at the early 
stage of its development. But the benefit to the 
masses must mean better prices for the growers in 
consonance with the ultimate value of the finished 
product and in any case suificient to cover the cost of 
production in full with a margin of profit. 
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COST OF AGRICULTURE AND FAMILY BUDGET 

Agricultural families — Average holding — Gross area and 
distribution — ^Average Yield — ^Value of crops — ^Rent — Cess — ^Union 
Rates — Labour and Bullock charges — Seeds — ^Ploughs and 
Implements — Interest — Debt — ^Fixed liability — ^Diving expenses — 
Clothing — Totaj riving expenses — Compared with jail — Expenses 
not calculated — ^Family Budget. 

Agricultural Families 

According to the Census of 1931, tlie number of 
occupied bouses, each of wiilcu was treated as a 
separate census family in the last Census, is 8,954,726 
in rural areas, Ttith a total rural population of 
46,429,672 or an average of 5 persons per house. 
The total number of cultivating owners, tenant 
cultivators and jhum cultivators — actual workers only 
— according to the same Census is 6,204,385. These 
may be taken to be the number of workers who hold 
agricultural holdings, mostly their own, for purposes 
of cultivation. These figures do not include growers 
of special products such as tea, cinrhona, fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, betel, arecanut, etc. 

According to the Census Report of 1931, there 
are 2 '5 persons who are non-working dependants to 
every earner and worker. On this basis, there are 
15,510,962 dependants to 6,204,385 agriculturist 
workers. The aggregate total number of persons — 
workers and dependants — living on the land directly 
cultivated by them is 21,715,347. As five is the number 
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of persons in a census family, the same number may 
be taken to be the number in an average agricultural 
family. The total number, therefore, of such agi'icul- 
turist families comes to 4i343.o6g. Such a family may 
be taken as a unit agricultural family, hereinafter 
called the unit family. 

Average Floldiug 

The net acreage under cultivation, in 1936-57, 
was 24,466,300 acres. As growers of garden and 
special produce have been excluded in calculating the 
number of agriculturists, the acreage under special 
produce has to be excluded from the net total acreage. 
Deducting 1,412,300 acres under tea, cinchona, fruits, 
vegetables, fodder and miscellaneous crops, from the 
total acreage, the net acreage available for agricultural 
purposes is 23,054,000 acres. Dividing this area among 
4,343,069 agriculturist families, the average comes to 
5 '3 acres per unit family. 

But the holding of an agriculturist consists also 
of fallow lands and, to a certain extent, of waste lands. 
Taking half the area of culturable waste to be in 
possession of agriculturists, the total area of fallows 
and wastes in their possession is 7,665,816 acres, or an 
average of i'7 aeve per unit family. The standard 
holding of a unit agriculturist family may, therefore, 
be taken as comprising 7 acres of land — 5'3 cultivated 
and i’7 fallow and waste. 

Gross Area and Distribution 

An average holding has always a certain quantity 
of double-cropped land. The area under double 
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a'ops in 1936-37 was 4,937,100 acres. Therefore, an 
average of I'l acre per unit family may be regarded 
as under double crops. 

The gross area cultivated per unit family with its 
distribution is given in Table 29. 

TABI/It 2S 

G-rgss Area, in an avcragc hoeding ahd its Crop Distribution 
Gro'S Area 

Net area cultivated ... 5‘3 acres. 

Area under double crops ... n acre 

Gross area ... 6'4, say, 6|- acres. 

Viitnbyiton 

Crops. Total acreage 

Paddy (Aus and Aman) ... 21,560,200 
Jute . ... 2,154,800 

Rabi or other crops 

Total ... 6’4 „ 

For average purposes this distribution may be 
taken as — 

Paddy ... ■•■5 acres. 

Jute ... ... ^ acre. 

Rabi or other crops ... i*” „ 

Total ... acres. 

Average Yield 

According to the reports of the Agriculture 
Department, the normal rates of yield per acre are 
i 7'8 maunds of jute m East Bengal and about 

16 maunds in West Bengal, or a normal mean of about 

17 maunds. For paddy it is 20^25 maunds for Aman, 

1875 ^0^ ^ mean of 19' 5 maunds of paddy. 


Average 
per family, 

4 "9 acres 

049 

roi „ 
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But the normal yield is not the average actual produce. 
The cultivator does not get a normal yield even once 
in ten years. The calculationj in Akbar’s revenue 
system, to take tihe average of 19 yeais for rent 
purposes, is probably nearer the mark. A normal 
crop is defined as “that crop which the cultivator has 
a right to expect.” or ‘‘the figure which in existing 
circumstances might be expected to be attained in the 
year if the rainfall and season were of a character 
ordinary for the tract under consideration, that is, 
neither very favourable nor the reverse.” Briefly, it 
is stated to be “the average yield on average soil in 
a year of average character.” This normal yield does 
not, therefore, correspond with the actual yield nor 
with the average for a series of years. The average 
yield per acre covering a district as a whole was very 
carefully enquired into during the Survey and 
Settlement operations and their estimates of yield in 
maunds per acre are given in Table 30. 

TABLJ3 30 

Average Yifed as per SEMEErarN'^ Reports 


Yield per Acie in Maunds 


District. 

AiiS paddy. 

Aiaaii paddy. 

jatc, 

Bankura 

. . 15 

18 

— 

Midnapore 

... 13 

16 

— 

Jessore 

.. 14 

15 

13 

Faridpur 

... 11 

GO 

16 

Nadia 

... 

11^ 

13 

Dacca 

... 13 

13 

15 

Myrnensingh 


hi) 

16 

Kajshalii 

.. 13 

— 

10 

Babna 

... la to 



.?4-Pargana5 

... 14 

30 

15 

Average 

13.8 

25-5 

H '37 
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It also appears from the figures prepared by the 
Director of Agriculture that the actual average yield 
in certain districts for the decennial period of 
to igsS-sy is tdso rnach below the normal, as will be 
apparent from Table 31. 

TABEE 31 

I)KCI,NN1A1, AviiRAGF, VniLD PBR ACRE 
'1927-28 to 1936-37) 


District. 

Aus paddy 
in mannds. 

Aman paddy 
in maunds. 

Jute 

in mannds 

34-Parganas 

... 

i7'25 

15 

Nadia 

... IS 

13 

i3'65 

Murshidabad 

... n'y 

14-35 

14 

Jessore 

... 117 

13-8 

i 4'9 

Khulna 

... 15 

]8 


Burdwan 

... 1375 

15 

— 

Hooghly 

... 14-35 

ib ’45 

— 

Howrah 

... 13-3 

i 5'8 

— 

Rajshahi 

135 

16-5 

i 4’9 

Bogra 

... 13-8 

16 

15 

Pabna 

... 14-35 

1575 

10-75, 

Maida 

... 10-5 

15 

15-6 

Average 

... 13-9 

i 5‘5 

— 


It will be seen from Table 35 that the average 
yield of paddy, according to '“The Estimates of Area and 
Yield of Principal Crops in India”, estimated on the 
production of twenty-five jears (igtt-i^ to i935-3'7) is 
15 '9 maunds. 
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TABU35 32 

Average Yibed op Rice 

(EsUwate'i of Area and Yield of Principal Crop’: m India) 


191 1- 12 

1912- 13 
1913 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 10 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
192 5-2 6 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1 91^9-311 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1935-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


Total 

Annual Average 


Area in Acres. 

20.437.000 

20.639.000 

19.846.000 

20.450.000 
.. 20,916,000 

21 . 120.000 
20,1)66,000 

21.333.000 

20.938.000 

20.884.000 

21.832.000 

21.773.000 
. . 20,346,000 

. . 20,844,000 

21.133.000 
.. 19,871,000 

18.682.000 

21.403.000 
. . 20,225,000 

20.582.000 

22.129.000 

21.779.000 

21.672.000 

20.740.000 

21.092.000 


521,632,000 

20,865,280 


Yield of Rice in tons. 

8.635.000 

8.356.000 
7 412,000 

6.41 1.000 

8.276.000 

8.028.000 

8.647.000 

6.901.000 

8.254.000 

8.219.000 

9.269.000 

9.049.000 

7.509.000 
7,7 1 i ,UUO 
8,21 8,000 

7.355.000 

6.493.000 

9.684.000 

8,202,Ouo 

9.206.000 

9.493.000 

9.364.000 

8.650.000 

8.273.000 

7.208.000 


204,853,000 


8,194,120 

Average yield per acre — 880 lbs. of Ricc™io'6 
Maunds of Rice = 15 ’g Maunds of Paddy. 
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Again, the annual yield of jute calculated on a 
ten years’ average as per Table 33 was i4'5 maunds. 
This yield was at a time, when conditions were 
relatively notuial in the country. 

33 


Average Yiecd of Jute 



Area in Acres 

Yield in bales. 
(400 lbs. each.) 

1919 

2,459,000 

7,567,800 

1920 

2,169.000 

5,247,000 

1921 

1,316,000 

3,595,000 

1922 

1,528,000 

4,746,000 

1933 

2.410,000 

7,463,000 

1924 

2,358,000 

7,166,000 

19^5 

2,685,000 

7,951,000 

1926 

2,323,000 

10,652,000 

1927 

2,933,000 

9,004,000 

1928 

2,670,000 

8,519,000 

Total 

... 23,849,000 

71,910,800 


Average yield per acre - 1,200 lbs. -- i4'5 Maunds. 

It will, therefore, be fail to take the average yield, 
for Bengal as a whole, after making allowance for all 
factors, as follows: — 

Jute — 14' 5 maunds. 

Paddy — 16 maunds. 

Value of Crops 

The price cf crops, at the highest in the present 
day market, may be taken at Rs. 4 per maund of jute 
and Re. i-8-o per maund of paddy. The approximate 
value for the produce of an acre of Rabi and other 
-crops in the present market may be taken as Rs. 20-0-0, 
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Taking the price of paddy at Re. i-8-o per maund. 
the price of a maund of rice, inclusive of a sum of 
Eigiht Annas as the cost of preparing rice, comes to 
about Rs. s-xs-o. It vdli appear from the Agricultural 

Statistics in India, 1984-.85. that the harvest price of 
rice was — 


1332-S3 1933-84 IB34-35 

Autumn rice cleaned ... 2/4 ?/8 2/15 

Winter rice ... 2/10 3/ 3/4 

It appears tiom a statement recently published on 
behalf of the Paddy Merchants Association that during 
the last quarter of the year 1937-38, paddy of good 
quality was sold at Re. 1/10 to Re. 1/14 per maund 
in Calcutta and the primary price received by the 
cultivators was estimated at Re. 1/4 to Re. i/8, the 
price of the average coarse quality being much less. 

The price of Re. 1 /8 per maund paddy is, there- 
fore, a fair estimate and is higher than the average. 

1 1 also appears from Official reports that the harvest 
price of iute was as follows: — 


1930-31 

19.8 1-33 
X935-33 
3 933-34 
1934-35 

A price of Rs. 4 
estimate. 


per 


Rs. A. P. 

390 

440 
a 8 o 
380 


... 3 8 0 

maund of jute is, thus, a liberal- 


The figures for Rabi and other crops are 
approximate and in lump. 

The total value of crops per average holding 
thus comes up to Rs. 169 as will be seen from^ 
Table 34. 
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TABI,E 34 

Vai,ui! op Prooucic per average pioi.ding 


Crop, 


_ Arsn. Prcduee Total Price per « , . 

in acres. per acre, produce, riiaund. 


Paddy ... S 

Jute ... J 

RaW, etc. ... i 


ISnjanuds 80 aiauuds 
„ 7J „ 

S.3. 20 Rs. 20 


Re. 1-8 Rs. 120-0-0 
Rs. 4-0 Rs. 29-0-0 
Rs. 20-0-0 


169-0-0 


Only a few years ago, when jute was selling at 
Rs. g, paddy at Re. i and Rabi crops at .similarly 
low prices, the total value of crops, as calculated above, 
was near about Rs. ii6. It has to be noted that 
in calculating the value of agricultural produce for 
■agricultural families in villages, one must calculate on 
the basis of the price the cultivator actually receives 
in the village and not the average price in Calcutta or 
other urban or urbanised markets. Even if the yield 
is taken at the normal rate as given in Official Reports 
which happens only in an exceptionally good year, the 
value of produce comes up to Rs. aoo as per 
'T.able 35. 


TAERE 35 

Arci in Prcducc Tote'. Price per value 

acres. per acre, prodrice. maund. '' 

Paddy ... 5 19J maunds 97J njaunds Re. 1-8 Rs. 146-4-0 

Jute ... i 17 „ 8J „ Rs. 4-0 R,s. 34-0-0 

Rabi, etc. ... 1 20 „ E.3. 20 Rs. 20-0-0 

Total ... Rs. 200-4-0 
say ... Rs. 200-0-0 


It is only when the price of jute is Rs. 6 per 
maund and that of paddy B-s. 2 per maund, wdth 
.Rabi and other crops fetching Rs. 30 per acre, that 
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the total value of crops, calculated on the normal yield 
of igl maunds of paddy and 17 maunds of jute, is 
Rs. With jute at Rs. 5 and paddy at Rs. a per 

maund and Rabi crops i’ciching Rs. per acre, the 
value of such normal yield is Rs. ^ 65-8-0. 

It may be argued that our calculations do not 
take note of the entire produce of the cultivator. To 
this the answer is that the present calculations are 
really of a unit family with a holding of 7 acres, of 
which i'7 acres are fallow, and 5'3 acres cultivated, and 
which grows only paddy and jute with .such winter 
crops as can possibly be grown. This is the general 
condition for the average cultivator with an agricul- 
tural holding of his own. But even admitting that 
the entire produce has to be considered. Table 36 will 
show that the total produce, on an average in the 
present market, comes to Rs. 184. 


TABI/E S6 

Vacub or 'JoiAC AGKicin,TuRAi, Produciv on average Yiebd 


ClBi. 

Average 
yield per 

Arjja in ocr*». 

Tot.%1 yield 


acia in 
maunds. 


in mnunda. 

In rupee* 

in I'uueea. 

Paddy 
"Wlieat aad 

.. 16 

21,992,500 

351,880,000 

1-8 

527,820,000 

Barley 

7 

244,800 

1,713,600 

3-0 

6,140,800 

•Grata 

Otlier food 

.. B 

241,900 

1,985,200 

3-0 

5,805,600 

grains 

7 

1,245,600 

8,719,200 

2-S 

21,798,000 

Oilseeds 

5 

1,100,500 

5, -602, 500 

5-0 

27,612,600 

Coadimejits, 

etc. 10 

173,000 

1,730,000 

3-0 

5,190,000 

S agar-cane 

... 50 (gur) 3S4,S0G 

16,740,000 

3-0 

50,220,000 

Gther sugar 






crops 


Cii|G0G 

... 

... 

8,300,000 

Carried over 




649,780,900 


“ X'AKinjj Ks. 100-0-0 per acre. 

Tile aci'eage ligures are toi tlie year 1936-37. 
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TABLE 3&—Contd. 

VaI/UE op Totai, Agriculturai, Produce on average Yieed— C onid. 

Crop. wilder Area in acre. Total slold ’’"“'a'’ Total value 

acre m m inaunds. j in rupaea. 

raaanda. ciwuaa. 

Brought forward ... ... 649,786,900 

Jute ... 15 2,154.800 38,322,000 4-0 1,29,288,000 

Other fibres 99,800 ... ... .5,988,000** 

Tobacco ... 8 307,300 2,458,400 6-0 14,750,400 

Total ... Eb. 799,818,800 

Dividing Rs. 799,813,300 among 4,343.069 
families — Rs. 184 per family. 

Even if the full normal yield is taken as per Oilicial 
Publications and the value of the produce is taken at 
Rs. j? for paddy and Rs. 5 for jute, the total produce 
will fetch only Rs. 288 as v/ill be seen from Table 37. 

table 37 

VaEUE 01 ToTAE AORICUL'fURAI, PRODUCE ON NORJIAI, YruED 


OtOP8> 

acre in 
TTflurrf. 

Area in acre. 

Total yield i,i ' 
laaur.da. 

Price per 
maund in 
Kujvass. 

Total value 
in Buiieos. 

Alls ps-dtiy ••• 

18J 

5,756,600 

107,988,260 

2-07 


AtnaJi paddy ... 

20i 

15,808,600 

380,022,900 

2-0 [ 

895,371,800 

Boro paddy 

22i 

432,300 

9,726,760 

2-0 3 


Wheat 

10 

149,500 

1,495,000 

3-0 

4,455,000 

Barley 

10.S 

95,300 

1,024,475 

3-0 

3,078,425 

Gram 

101 

241.900 

2,600,425 

3-0 

7,801,275 

Other food grains 

8 

1,245,600 

9,954,800 

3-0 

20,894,400 

Linseed 


180,600 

963,175 

5-0 

4,815,875 

Rape & Mustard 

7i- 

740,200 

5,025,500 

5-0 

28,127.600 

Other oilseeds... 
Condiments and 

6 

229,700 

1 wr> 

E-C 

6,881,000 

apices 

10 

173,300 

i,/’3o,000 

s-o 

3,190,000 

Sugar-cane 

SO'Kgor) 354,800 

19,010,720 

3-0 

57,032,130 

Other cane crops 

• »* 

63,000 

... 


3,800,000* 

Jnte 

17 

2,154,800 

36,631,600 

S-O 

183,153,000 

Other fibres ... 


38,800 



5,388,000 

14,750,400*' 

Tobacco 

8 

307,300 

2,458,400 

6-0 


Total ... Rs. 1,252,878,585 


Divided among b313jo6g families — Rs. 288 per 
family. 


* Taking Rs. 109-0-0 per ecre. 

** Taking Rs. 60-0-0 per acre. 

The acreage figures are for the year 1936-.37, 
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Rent and Cess. 

We shall now attempt to calculate the expenses 
ol a unit family. Taking rent as the first charge, the 
gross rental payable in Bengal, in 1936-37, was 
Rs. 169,969,3.33. Tt may be assumed that this 
amount, in effect, is payable on the total area available 
for cultivation, viz, 35,107,049 acres (Table 5). 

The average rent, per acre, thus comes up to about 
Rs. 4-] 4 and the total rent payable for an average 
holding of 7 acres to Rs. 34-2-0. 

The total Cess demand for the province, in 
1936-37, was Rs. 8,870,869, borne on 35,107,049 acres, 
which comes up to an average of Re. 0-4-6 per acre. 
The total cess payable for an average holding of 
7 acres, therefore, comes up to Re. 1-15-6. 

Detailed house to house enquiries were made 
during Settlement Operations at Jessore in 58 typical 
villages scattered through 19 thanas and the result 
brought out the lact that a sum of Rs. 7-5-9 was the 
incidence ol rent and cess charges per head of popu- 
lation. According to our calculations, the total of 
rent and cess comes up to Rs. 34-2-0 plus Re. 1-15-6 = 
Rs. 36-1-6 for a family of live and it works out at 
Rs. 7-3-6 per head of population. 

Union Ratea 

The Union Board population or Bengal waS 
39,697,584 ill 1935-36 and the total Union Rates paid 
were Rs. 7,254,855, mciachug Rs. 250,777 as rent of 
Chowkidari Chakran lands. Ordinarily i/6th of this 
population is exempt, being too poor to pay the 
minimum rate. The rate is, therefore, borne actually 
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by 33 ,o8i,3?o persons. It is to be noted that the 
whole of Bengal has not yet coi^e under Union Boards. 
The Union Board area is sq. miles out of 

69,430 sq. miles constituting rur^l areas and covers a 
population of 39,697,584 out of a total rural popu- 
lation of 46,601,794. The Union taxation, therefore, 
works out at Re. i-i-6 per family of 5 persons. 


Labour and Bullock Charges 

According to a note prepared by ttie Director of 
Agriculture and presented to the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee in 1930, the labour 
required to cultivate an acre of land is given in 
Table 38. 


TABTE 38 

I/iBouR piiE Acre oe Cultivation 


Jute. 

Men Bnllock 
days. days. 

Preparation o£ land 14 27 

Weeding ... 25 

Harvesting ... 20 

Reaping 

Carting 

Extracting, etc. ... 23 2 

Transplanting 

Total ... 32 29 

TbrasbNig — ^Four A 


A as. Aman. 


Men 

Bullock 

Men 

Bnllock 

days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

14 

27 

14 

28 

16 

2 

2 

0 

"b 

* • • 

9 

"2 

1 

"2 

8 

... 

8y 

Of 

Oi. 

sa 

SO 


is per maund. 


The average rate of wages for human labour was 
about Annas is in 1929-30. To-day it stands at a 
lower figure, but it is safe to a.ssume that it does not 
go below six annas, specially in the season of agricul- 
tural requirements, The labour value of a pair of 
bullocks per day was estimated by the Director of 
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Agriculture, in 1930, at twelve annas. To-day it has 
not gone below Annas 8 per pair. The total cost of 
cultivation for human and bullock labour per acre 
is, therefore, as per Tabic 3y. 

TABLK 39 

labour Cost ptr Acw 




Jute 


Aus. 


Aman. 

Human labour — 

1929-30 . 

. 61 

s 

0 

20 

4 

0 

24 

12 

0 


1936- 37 . 

. 80 

12 

0 

14 

10 

0 

12 

6 

0 

Bullock power — 

1929-80 . 

. 21 

12 

0 

23 

4 

0 

22 

8 

0 

1936-87 . 

. 14 

8 

0 

15 

8 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

Tbrasking— 

1929-80 . 




4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


1936 S7 . 




2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Total cost — ■ 

1929-80 . 

. 88 

4 

0 

56 

8 

0 

51 

4 

0 


1936-87 . 

. 4S 

4 

0 

32 

2 

0 

31 

0 

0 


But this valuation of tne labour and bullock 
power takes into account the entire labour needed for 
cultivation. In die economy of rural life much of the 
field labour is provided by the cultivator himself and 
his family and he purchases his own bullocks. In 
estimating the cost of production, only outside labour 
need, therefore, be taken into consideration, Agricul- 
tural operations have a definite cycle of time and 
season, A field must be ploughed before it dries hard, 
sown just when the rain is threatening, weeded before 
a shower of rain turns it into a bed of mire and 
harvested before the rain beats down the heavy ears 
'i'hus the cultivator has to hire labour for ploughing 
and sowing, and he has invariably to do so for weeding 
and reaping The general experience in holdings of 
the size referred to in the previous pages is that, on 
an average, at least one-third of the labour required 
has to be hired. For cost of cultivation we have, 
therefore, to count the labour charges actually paid 
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foi' and to exclude the family labour. The outside 
labour charges paid per acre, assuming that agricul- 
tural wages is Six Annas per man and on the basis of 
the require tiieiits estimated by the Director of 
Agriculture, are thus about Rs. lo per acre for jute 
and about Rs. 4 for paddy. It is assumed that 

the needs of Rabi or other crops are entirely met by 
the labour of the cultivator and his faArily and 
that there no outside labour charges hr yfe to be 

incurred for thrashing purposes. 

, It is also assumed that the cultivat' ' owns his 
animals and has to purchase them. A pah rf bullocks, 
ready for the plough, cannot be pm based even 

to-day for less than Rs. 60. Considerit^'he general 
poverty of the stock, it may be assumed that they will 
hot be of service after 6 years and thus Rs. 10 may be 
■faken as the proportionate annual charge for 

Bullocks. Nothing has been calculated for the cost of 
feeding, as lire average cultivator depends upon his 
paddy straw and field grass for this jourpose ; nor for 
■i’he cost of oil-cakes, pulses, salt, etc., almost necessary 
'elements in properly feeding cattle doing hard works. 

The outside labour charges 1 for an average 
agriculturist family is as in Table 40. 

f 

Table 40 , 

LaBOOE CHArtGF;j Kor,l>XNG 

i 

I Rs. A. P. 

For Paddy — 5 acres ... 30 o o 

For Jute — i 500 


Total 

106 


35 o o 
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Seeds 

The Bengal cultivator almost always buys his 
paddy seeds or borrows them from the Mahajan. A 
maund of seed is required for an acre of paddy and 
three seers of jute seed are needed to sow an acre. 
The price of the best jute seeds, supplied through the 
Department of Agriculture, is roughly Rs. 50 per 
maund. The price of seed paddy is always higher 
than ordinary paddy and may be taken at Rs. 3 per 
maund. Tlie cost of total seeds for an average 
holding is given in Table 41. 

TABLE 41 
Cosr 0)f Seed 

Rs. A. F. 

Paddy — 5 acres — 5 maunds at Rs. 3 per md. 10 0 o 
Jute — acre — i-^ seers at Rs. 30 per md. ... o 13 0 
Rabi and other crops ... ... 080 

Total Rs. ... II 4 0 
Flcughs and IniplemenU 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
made the following estimate of a cultivator’s equip- 
ments, viz.) a plough, a harrow, a ladder, a sickle, a 
weeder. The prices of all these articles have also gone 
down, though not proportionately, and Table 43 gives 
the Banking Committee’s estimate of prices and the 
present estimated prices, with maintenance charges. 
The implements last about 4 years and the annual 
cost, as per Table 43, comes up to Re. 1-9-0 with 
Annas 14 as annual maintenance charges. 
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TABEB^ 42 

Ploughs and Implkments Charges 



Committee’s 

estimate 

Present estimate 


Rs. A. 


Rs. 

A. 

Ra. 

A. 

1 plough 

.. 4 5 

to 

7 

4 

3 

0 

1 harrow 

... 3 4 

to 

4 

6 

2 

0 

1 ladder 

... 0 S 

to 

A 

V 

8 

0 

6 

1 sickle 

... 0 s 

to 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 weeder 

... 0 6 

to 

0 

8 

0 

6 

ToLal Rs. 

... 8 U 

to 

13 

‘i 

6 

4 


Average per year ... ... Re. l 9 


Maintenance Charges 

Commitep’s Present 

estimated cost estimated cost 

Rs. A. Rs. a. RS, a. 

■Temperitig ploughshare ... 0 4 to 0 8 0 4 

Changing wooden parts 0 6 to 0 10 0 5 

Ropes, baskets, other repairs 0 6 to 0 6 0 6 


Total Re. ... 1 0 

Average annual charges 
Maintenance charges 


to 1 8 0 14 

Rs. a. p. 

... 1 9 0 
... 0 14 0 


Total Rs. . . 2 7 0 


Interest 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
estimated the average debt for an agriculturist family 
at Rs. i6o. This figure was calculated at a time when 
tire average debt of a rural member of a Co-operative 
Society was Rs, 85. To-day the average Co-operative 
debt has risen to Rs. 93 . The successive years of 
depression must have also added to the outside debt 
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and it would not be wrong to calculate the average 
debt to-day at Rs. 175 for the average agTiculturist 
family. The Co-operative Societies, generally, charged 
interest, all two years ago, at the raic of 12^ per cent 
to i8|- per cent while private debts carried much 
higher rates of interest. The interest liability of an 
average agriculturist family may, therefore, be taken at 
least at Rs. 35 per annum. 

Debt 

In order to wipe out the existing deots of the 
agriciilturist, he has to keep at least Rs. 15 per year 
to liquidate a debt of Rs. 175 in about la years’ time. 

Fixed Liability 

'ho summarise, the fixed liability for an average 
agricuuurist family with 5 persons and with 7 acres of 
land, of which 5 ‘3 acres is the net cropped area, is 
Rs. 135 per annum, as will be seen from Table 43. 

TABI,E 43 

V’JSMT, t,HEU,IfISS or AF GliJCTJL^URIST FilMII,V 


A. 

Rent 

Rs 

.84 

A. 

« 

ij. 

0 

B. 

Cess 

1 

15 

6 

C. 

Union Rate 

1 

1 

6 

D. 

Outside laltom charges 


0 

0 

E. 

Bullock charges 

10 

0 

0 

F. 

Seeds 

11 

4 

0 

G. 

Ploughs and implements ... 

3 

7 

0 

H. 

Interest charges 


0 

0 

I. 

Debt liquidation 


0 

0 


Total Rs. ... 

135 

14. 

0 


Say Rs. 

135 

0 

0 
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Living Expenses 

What are the living expenses of an agriculturist 
family? An average family has been taken to consist 
of five persons, of whom three may be taken to be 
adults and two children. The two children may 
be taken as equivalent to one adult. The agriculturist 
family may, therefore, be taken as one which has to 
m*eet the living expenses of 4 adults. 

An average agriculturist — ^an adult- -vfill require 
at least 4 chataks of rice for his morning meal, 
6 chataks of rice for his midday meal and 5 chataks 
for his night meal. 

Before he goes to work in the fields, he must have 
something to eat. His first meal consists of cold rice, 
steeped in water o’/eimight. In Jail a convict gels 
3.2 chataks of rice for two meals including a liquid 
meal of two chataks in the morning, with vegetables, 
fish and occasionally meat. 

Uncki the Bengal Famine Code (Revised Edition, 
1905) the scale of wages for an adult digger- workei is 
to he calculated on the basis 01 iG chataks of rice, tvith 
two chataks as deduedon in the allowance of grain 
when cooked food is given, the deductions representing 
the amount of pulse, salt, oil, condiments and 
vegetables which are given in addition to cooked rice. 
Famine rations were devised on the principle of giving 
the lowest quantity sufficient to save life and maintain 
health. Considering all these, the standard, taken at 
15 chataks of rice per adult, is not an over-estimate in 
any sense, It is probably below the normal require- 
ments of a hard-working adult doing field works. 
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A family of 5 persons or four adults requires at 
least 5 chataks of salt daily, an amount equal to what 
is provided in jail for 4 persons. 

Tne daily cosi of dal^ vegetables and fish taken at 
one anna per day per family is Re. 1-14-0 per month, 
against the jail figure of Rs. 3-10-10 per month. 

At least a pice (3 pies) is required daily for spices, 
a pice for kerosene and matches, and a pice for 
tobacco, and these are the barest minimum require- 
ments of a family, probably less than the usual needs. 

In Bengal, mustard oil is used for cooking purposes 
and is also u.sed by the adults and the children for 
rubbing on their persons before their daily batlr. It 
would not be an over-estimate if we take 1^ chatak 
of oil as the daily requirement of a family, the jail 
scale being i^ chatak. 

Gur is the only sweet consumed by the cultivators, 
children as well as adults, and its cost may be estimated 
to amount to Rs. 6 per annum for the whole family. 

Betel leaves and betel-nuts are almost a necessity 
for the family and we may take sj pice (7|- pies) as 
the weekly expenses or Rs. s per annum on this 
account. 

The family requires at least two thatched huts 
wnth open verandahs and a kitchen, the annual 
repairs of which may well be taken to come up to at 
least Rs. 3. 

The cooking and other domestic utensils tequire 
an expenditure of at least Re. 1 annually. 

Clothing 

Every adult man requires every four months 
at least one piece of cloth (5 vards), i gamcha 
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(used both as a towel and for rubbing the body — 
thin — yard) and one small cloth (g yards). In 
addition he needs a chadar or wrapper or shirt during 
winter. The wife requires at least 4 satees (5 yards- 
each) per year and two gamchas with no other winter 
apparel. Children require one piece of cloth (4 yards). 

This is the barest minimum if a family desires to 
keep itself clothed somehow. The expenses for all 
these come up to Rs. 18-4-0 per family, as per Table 44. 

TABLii 44 

CicrKiNG Expenses pee inMiry 



R5 

. /K 

p 

male adults: 

6 pieces cloths 

... 5 

4 

0 

6 gamchas ... 

. 0 

IS 

0 

3 rvrappers 

... 2 

0 

0 

female adult: 

4 sarees . . 

... 4 

0 

0 

3 gamchas ... 

... 0 

4 

0 

children : 

8 small cloths 

... 4 

0 

0 

p winter wappers 

... 3 

0 

0 

Total 

... 18 

4 

0 


Total IJvuig Expenses 

The aggregate living expenses for a family of 
5 persons—g adults and g children — taken as equi- 
valent to 4 adults— are as per Table 45. 
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TABLB 45 

I/iviNG Expenses op an Average Family 

ES. A. P.- 

Rice 15 chataks per adult per day — 3 sects 


12, chataks per day — 54 maunds 9 seers 
annually of rice = 51 maunds seers 


of paddy at Re. 1-8 per maund 

Salt 3 chataks per day- — j md 5I seers 

11 

0 

Q. 

annually at Rs. 2-8 per maund , , 

s 

13 

6 

Dal. fish, vegetables — one anna per day .. 

23 

13 

0 

Spices — 1 pice a day 

Oil — chatak a day — 34 seers annually at 

5 

11 

0 

As. 6 per seer ... 

12 

12 

c 

Kerosene and matches — 1 pice a day 

5 

11 

O’ 

Tobacco — 1 pice a day 

5 

1 1 

0 

Gur ... 

6 

0 

O’ 

Betel leaves and Betel-nuts 

2 

0 

0 

Repairs to Dwelling house ... 

S 

0 

0 

Utensils 

1 

0 

O’ 

Clothing expenses 

18 

4 

O' 

Total ... 

162 

n 

& 


It is assumed that the cultivator uses his own 
paddy and the paddy is made into clean rice by family 
labour. The quantity of rice needed has, therefore, 
been converted into paddy and the price of paddy 
calculated at the same price as taken in the income 
account. On Re. 1-8 per maund of paddy, the price 
of a maund of rice comes up to Rs. ^-4, without taking, 
into account the cost of converting paddy into rice 
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Comparison with Jaii 

The rations that would be provided in jail for 
4 adult prisoners are given in Table 46. 


TABLE 46 

Living ExpcnsiiS as per Jaie Rate 



Daily per 
adult. 

Dali} foi 
4 adults. 

Annually loi 

4 Edi’lts. 

PTxc 6 » 
Rs. A. 

P. 

Rice 

12 ch. 

3 seers 

1,095 seers (1) 

61 

9 

6 

Salt 

i u 

2 ch. 

45J ,, 

2 

18 

0 

Dal 

2 i 

10 

228 

21 

6 

6 

Oil 

h 11 

IJ .1 

2 SJ „ 

10 

n 

0 

Turmeric ... 

u 


1 seer 7 ch. 

0 

9 

0 

Chillies 


i 

2 seeis 14 ch. 

0 

12 

0 

Onions ,,, 

Tub n 

a®e >• 

6 J seers 

0 

6 

6 

Conander ... 

T^R u 

^ If 

12 ch. 

0 

2 

0 

Our 

^ n 

1 .. 

28 seers ( 2 ) 

1 

12 

0 

Pish 

4 « 

(3) 2 .. i 

(4) 22i „ (S) 

11 

6 

0 

Vegetables 

4 u 

1 seer 

865 „ ( 6 ) 

11 

6 

0 

Anti-scor- 
butics (if 
Tamarind 
pulpjch.) 


il ch. 

11 „ (7) 

1 

0 

0 




Total ... Rs. 

123 

14 

C 




Say Rs. 

124 

0 

0 


The comparative table of Jail rates and our 
calcmations is given in Table 47. It will be seen that 
we have taken slightly more than the jail figures in 

(1) Price of rice taken at Rs. 2-4-0 per manna on the same 
pi-incip'e as ii’ Tabh i5. 

(2) Price taken a! Rs. 3 per mannd, 

(3) (4) On ahemate days- 

(Sj Price taken at ns. 8 per seer. 

(o) Price taken at Pies 6 per seer. 

(71 Price lafcea ot taiuaritid pnip free from hast, Cure aud 
seed at As. 1-G pw seer. 
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rice and actually less than the jail figures in dal, fish 
and vegetables and a little more than the jail figures 
in spices including onions and chillies. An average 
cultivator can ailord to take so little of fish and 
vegetables that he has no alternative but to fall back 
upon gur at times, specially in the morning. The jail 
figure for oil is not quite adequate ; we have, therefore, 
taken a figure just slightly above the jail figure for 
the oil needed both for cooking and for rubbing the 
body. 


table; 47 

LIVING Expenses op an Aveuagb Ageicuetokisi Family 
CQMP. tB.ED WITH J.UL 

Average family — 3 adults and s children equal to 
4 adults. 


Jail- 

-4 adults. 






Jail 


Average family 


Rs. A. 

P. 

RS 

A, 

p. 

Rice 

61 9 

6 

11 

0 

0 

Salt 

2 13 

6 

2 

13 

6 

Dal 

21 6 

6^ 



Fish 

11 6 

0 

^ 44 2 6 22 

T 3 

0 

Vegetables 

11 6 

0 




Spices 

0 9 

0 




}j • * * 

yj « . t 

0 12 

0 6 

0 

6 

1 13 6 K 

3 1 

0 

. « • 

0 2 

0 




Oil 

10 11 

0 


12 

0 

Gur 

2 14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Ami-scorbutics . . . 

1 0 

0 


► i • 


Betel leaves and Betel-nuts 


. . 5 

0 

0 


133 14 0 

Say Rs. 134 o o Carried over i G 
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TAEHE il—Contd. 


Average family 
RS. A. P. 


Brought forward 

129 I 

6 

Kerosene and matches 

5 11 

0 

'Tobacco 

6 11 

0 

Dwelling house repairs ... 

3 0 

0 

Utensils 

10 

0 

Clothing expenses 

18 4 

0 


i6s II 6 
Say Rs. 163 o 0 


Our calculations of food expenses come up to a 
monthly average of Rs. s-ii per adult or Rs. 2-2-9 per 
person. 


Expemes Not Calculated 

There is no provision in this calculation for any 
tnedical expenses nor constructions of any new hut, not 
a pice for fuel or coal, no toilet expenses for the wife, 
who at least occasionally requires some cocoanut oil 
to dress her hair, nothing for ornaments nor a pice 
for social ceremonies, nor any item of extravagance 
With which the Bengal peasant is sometimes cruelly 
charged. We have not in this Budget provided for 
even a glass bangle for the wife who, according to 
Indian tradition and custom, must have something on 
her wrists, nor have we provided a pice for a day’s 
comfort. No provision has been made for any ex- 
penses for feeding cattle or for manure, not a pice 
worth of extra.s for the children. No provision has 
4igain been made for any milk, or any educational 
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expenses for the children, no expenditure for special 
occasions as births, deaths or marriages, or for any 
■other social ceremony ; not a pice for any religious 
festival or msia, or for litigation, if by chance the agri- 
culturist is dragged into it. There is nothing like 
insurance against bad days or seasonal disasters. 

Family Budget 

The budget of a unit family with 5 persons hold- 
ing y acres of land, including i 7 acres as fallow, is 
given in Table 48. 

It, therefore, appears that ordinarily the income of 
a unit agricultural family is roughly Rs. 170-0-0. On 
the basis of the highest computation of the value of 
his produce, viz., on the assumption that his crop is 
normal and also that it synchronises with the highest 
price tor his crops — and it is only once in ten years 
that there is normal rainfall in this province — it is 
Rs. 376-0-0. The barest minimum expenses of a 
family of five including two children is Rs. 393-0-0 
and It may go up to Rs. 319 with a rise in the price 
of staple food. If there is any disaster, or the crop 
fails or is below the normal, if he is incapacitated or 
fails to work for any cause, if he gets fever and cannot 
•work in the held, the agriculturist is immediately on 
the verge of acute distress. But even without these, 
he is in deficit year after year. Immediately fie gets 
a bad crop or meets seasonal disaster or physical ail- 
ment, he must contract his expenses — ^by starving him- 
self and his family in order to meet his fixed liabilities. 
In addition, he has to meet the illegal exactions and 
Abwahs, and to pay extortionate rates of interest. 
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COST OF AGRICULTURE AND FAMILY BUDGET 


His expenses, as calculated above, do not take account 
of any expenses for purchase of land, for medical needs, 
education, construction of dwelling houses, social and 
religious ceremonies, litigation, fuel, toilet expenses, 
milk, manure, cattle food, or any luxury or comfort 
either for himself or tor his children. He is rarely 
extravagant, for he really has no means to be so. He 
has hardly any scope for thrift. A man living from 
liana to mouth, or rather perpetually half-starved, can 
seldom save and it occasionally he feels tempted to 
satisly the common cravings of a man, for himself or 
for his family, it is cruel to charge him with impro- 
vidence. 

We have in this chapter discussed the income and 
the expenditure of the Bengal raiyat with reference 
to his laud only. No allowance has been made for 
any subsidiary income such as from poultry, live-stock, 
milk, milk products or cottage industries such as rope 
making, etc., for they do not come out of the land 
proper. The income from such sources does not form 
the income proper of the average cultivator, who 
generally has little, if any, income from such sources. 



CHAPTER VII 


AVERAGE HOLDING 

Holdmf; in othtr places — Average holding in Bengal — Growth 
of population — Average income and deficit per holding, district 
hy district 

HoitlirTg in Otaer Places 

V^ith a good deal of insecun'tt of barve^if, due to 
complete dependence on nacure, man must have not 
only plenty of land for purposes of subsistence but he 
should also be able to stand the strain of lean years. 
The holder of a few acres cannot possibly have enough 
lor subsistence unless he takes to intensive cultivation 
or has some sort of a second string to his bow, else he 
is in the constant grip of grinding poverty. To draw 
a living from a tiny holding, scattered in many plots, 
is often a veritably insoluble problem for the peasant. 
As the result of a study of economic conditions in 
the Punjab, Darling*' is of opinion that a man with a 
wife and tw'O children requires a minimum is} to 
40 acres of cropped area to live on, the area depending 
on where he lives. In actual Fact, the ordinary 
Punjab cultivator cultivates eight to ten acres, and 
the Punjab has irrigation facilities on an extensive 
scale. As Darling says, even in the richest part of 
England “it is considered that ten acres is the 
senatiest area on which a man can support a family 

* Punjab PensEint, page 119. 
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without any other industry to help him,” But 
whereas the Punjab cultivator has an average holding 
of eight to ten acres with extensive irrigation facilities, 
an agricultural holding in Bengal is much less in size 
and is fragmented and scattered in tiny plots It leaves 
no margin of profit and does not give enough for 
subsistence, and the Bengal cultivator has to borrow 
regularly. In a previous chapter we have seen that 
the average holding per an unit agricultural family is 
about 7 acres, of which g'fj acres are cultivated and 
ry acres are fallow. This figure rs on the basis of the 
province as a whole, and in fact rt varies widely from 
district to district. Table 49 gives the acreage of the 
normal cultivated area per head of population and for 
a family of five persons in each district, and Table 50 
gives, district by district, the actual cropped acreage 
and the area still available for cultivation, per head of 
population and per family of live persons. 

Table 50 has been prepared on the assumption 
that the entire cultivable area, including current 
fallows and cultivable wastes, is in the possession of 
the cultivator 
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TABLrl} 49 

Normai, Holding, District ay District 


Normal § “ 

Culiwftiiig nsreatc i.ti £13 c Normal 


District, 

owners 

and 

tonant 

cnltivotorQ 

Normal 

aorc.ige. 

each 

ouUiVftting 
owner and 
tenant 
cultivator. 

S o 

M 5; .5 

'cS sa 

0 P- P. 
p a, o 
o P ft 

?r. 

aoreage 
per 
family 
of 5. 

Burdwati 

. 146,196 

769,500 

53 

I'S 

7-5 

Dirbhum 

... 110,373 

729,100 

6*5 

ID 

9'S 

Bankura 

... 123,303 

754 200 

c 

1'7 

S-5 

Miduapore 

... 4I7,S09 

1,968,000 

4-7 

1’34 

6 7 

Hoogb-ly 

... l22,t)96 

239,000 

1-9 

54 

2-7 

Howrah 

. 49,959 

109,600 

2-2 

•63 

3-15 

24-Parganas 

... 263,9'ti 

962,300 

36 

103 

6-15 

INadia 

... 147,977 

1,256,400 

$•5 

2-4 

12 

Mnrshiaabad 

... t2S,198 

979,300 

7-6 

2-17 

10^85 

Jessore 

... 280,780 

882,000 

3'i 

•8 

4’C 

Khulna 

... 203,114 

1,032,300 

•5 

1-4 

7 

Dacca ... 

... 465,974 

1,261,200 

2-7 

•77 

3-85 

Myrnensingh 

... 69‘i,937 

2,792,300 

4- 1 

i-n 

5-65 

Eariapnr 

... 366,736 

1,307,000 

3-6 

1 

5 

iiakarganj 

... 364,775 

1,725,600 

4-7 

Lo4 

6^7 

Chiclagong 

... j2‘t,971 

626,100 

■5 

1-4 

7 

Tippera 

.. . 436,932 

1,146,100 

2-5 

•7 

35 

Noakhali 

174,664 

872,300 

4-2 

1-2 

6 

Tlajshahi 

... 220,433 

586,300 

4-4 

1-27 

6^3b 

Dinajpnr 

... 2'72,454 

1,377,600 

5 

1-4 

7 

Jaipatguri 

... 110,958 

752,000 

5-8 

1 65 

8 25 

Raagpur 

... 413,415 

1,628,800 

39 

i-03 

5-15 

Eog.'a ... 

... 175,404 

347,400 

2 

•57 

2'85 

Bawia ... 

... I7S,S87 

395,400 

2-2 

•63 

3-15 

IvXaida ... 

... i 11,900 

840,500 

7-S 

2-i4 

I0'7 

Dai]ttluig 

... 22,1446 

158,900 

4-2 


6-0 

Hormal 

acreage taken 

from Season 

and Crop Report, 

1931-32. 

■there being 

MO siibstcnU’al 

difference in 1936-37. 




Noniial acreage m 1931-32 ... ... 26,10.'? 100 ticocs. 

ia 1936-37 ... ...26,016,700 ,, 

EiiCli cultivating ormer represents 3', 5 persors including 
Jiimself. 
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TABLE 50 

Aveeagu Holding in acres roe an Agricuetural Famiey op 
Five persons (1936-37) 


Per head of Population. Per Family of five persons. 



13 

;3g 


Number 

of 


1 ^ 



"S 

(9 d 
> « , 

«S A 

Total. 

po, eons 

per 


‘3 9 

o . 
b3 4 

Total. 


p 

o 

3 o 2 

2 v> -u 

w 


aouare 

mile* 

o 

^ n 
=3 C.2 

in 


Tippera 

•7 

■05 

•75 

1,197 

3^5 

■25 

3^75 

Dacca 

■85 

■03 

■88 

1,265 

4^25 

■15 

4-4 

Faridpur . , . 

M 

■005 

M05 

1,003 

5^,5 

■025 

5-525 

Mymenaingh 

•87 

■16 

1 13 

823 

4^«5 

■8 

5-56 

Hooghly 

•7 

■43 

113 

638 

3 5 

2 ■15 

5-65 

Bogra 

■9 

■3 

L24 

785 

4^5 

L5 

6 

Rangpur ... 

M 

■14 

12a 

742 

5^5 

■7 

6-2 

Noakhali ... 

1'2 

•1 

ho 

1,12a 

6 

•5 

6-5 

Bakarganj 

1'3 

•03 

1'33 

£34 

6^5 

•15 

6-65 

jessofe 

•8 

•54 

L34 

576 

4 

2-7 

6-7 

Howiah. 

•6 

•94 

1^S4 

2,105 

0 

4-7 

"•7 

24-Parganas 

•S3 

•77 

L6 

516 

4^I5 

3^35 

3 

Pabna 

P55 

■IS 

1 ■6b 

795 

7'75 

■65 

8-4 

Midnapore 

M4 

•57 

L71 

534 

3-7 

2^85 

8-35 

Siiuiria 

M4 

■63 

1-77 

654* 

5'7 

3^iS 

S-8S 

Eajshahi 

ho 

■5 

18 

548 

6^5 

2-5 

9 

Chittagong 

1-5 

■45 

t-9b 

690 

1-5 

2' 25 

9-75 

Dmajpur ... 

I -17 

■94 

211 

445 

5^85 

4-7 

10-55 

Birbhum , . . 

I'S 

■34 

2^14 

558 

9 

I'V 

10-7 

Burdwan. . . . 

1-14 

h2 

2-34 

583 

S'l 

6 

11-7 

Mnrshidabad 

1-9 

■5 

24 

656 

9^5 

2-6 

12 

Bankura 

1-4 

Li4 

2^S4 

424 

7 

5-7 

12-7 

Nadia 

1-5 

M4 

2-64 

631 

!■& 

57 

13'2 

Maida 

1-2 

h7 

2-9 

597 

6 

8'5 

14-5 

Jalpaiguri ... 

i-9 

1-5 

3'4 

335 

S^5 

7-B 

17 

Darjeeling 

2'3 

M 

3-4 

264 

11-5 

b-S 

17 


Hooj^bly and Howrali have a, large number of industrial areas. 
Otherwise, in tlie four interior thaiias of the Sadar Sub-division of 
H'KJghly, the average comes to 631 per sq,. mile. Entire Kowfah 
is practically a developed area. 

‘ Hsciuding Reserve Forest Area, 
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The figures in Tables 49 and 50 show that in the 
districts of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingh, Hooghly, 
Bogra, Jessore, Howrali and the a4-Parganas, the area 
under cultivation is actually less than i,'j5 acres taken 
as the standard basis for an average family of five 
persons, while the size of the entire holding, cultivated 
and fallow, is less than the standard of 7 acres in the 
districts of lippera, Dacca, Faridpur, Mymensingh, 
Hooghly, Bogra, Rangpur, Noakhali, Bakarganj and 
Jessore 

Tn the districts of Howrah, Dinajpur, Bankura, 
Nadia, Malda, Burdxvan, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, 
more than 5 acres of land lie fallow and uncultivated 
in an average holding, about s to 4 acres in Hooghly, 
Jessore, die 24-Patganas, Khulna, Midnapore, Rajshahi, 
Chittagong, Birbhum and Murshidabad. But in the 
districts of Tippera Dacca, Faridpur, Mymensingh 
Rangpur, Noakiiali, Bakarganj and Bogra — practically 
the main jute districts — ^an average holding is already 
below the marginal limit and there is practically no 
fallow left. Every acre has been brought under the 
plough, naturally enough, owing to the smallness of 
the holdings. 

In the fertile districts of Eastern and. Northern 
Bengal, an average agriculturist family of 5 persons 
has thus to depend normally upon a comparatively 
smalt area of cultivated land, while the average holding 
i.s relatively of larger size in Western and Central 
Bengal, owing to gradually decreasing fertility of die 
soil with Uieir decaying rivers and inadequate and 
OTegular distribution of rainfall, ft is only the culti- 
vation of jute which partially compensatCvS tor the 
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diminution of the size of the holding in the fertile 
districts. What is lost in area is gained, to some extent, 
by the produce in jute, and what is lost in fertility is 
partially made up by the increased size of the average 
holding. 

Generally speaking, the fertile districts have as 
muth as 14 to S2 per cent of the net cultivated area 
growing jute, while the other distiicts of Bengal have 
not an average of even 2 per cent growing jute. 


Growth of Population 

The reason for this cornpaxauve disparity in the 
size of the average holding is m the extraordinary 
growth of population within the last fifty years in the 
fertile districts of Fastern and Northern Bengal. The 
first Census was taken in 1872, and we may, therefore, 
take the next Census, that of 1881, as the basis of our 
comparison. Compared with the population in 1881. 
the Burdwan Division gained 17 per cent, mainly due 
to the development of coal and other mining and 
industrial areas, the Presidency Division (Nadia, 
Murshidabad and Jessore only) lost about 5 per cent,, 
the Rajshahi Division gained 26 per cent, the Dacca 
Division gamed 60 per cent and the Chittagong Divi- 
sion gained 88 per cent m 1931. Lands have, there- 
fore, been left fallow, cultivated lands have become 
jungles and the size of the average holding has 
increased in the non-fertile regions, while the com- 
pellmg force of the population figures, combined with 
the World’s demand for agricultural products from 
India, has resulted in a gradual diminution in the size 
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of holdings in the fertile belts. In a few other places 
the size of holdings has gradually diminished for 
special reasons .such as development of towns or 
industrial areas. 

Generally speaking, the tendency has been that 
with the increase of population the size of the holding 
gradually shrinks. In the fertile di.stT-icts of the North 
and the East, the saturation point has been reached 
and any further increase in the population will make 
cultivation .still more uneconomic for the average 
family. On the other hand, there is still scope for 
better farming, and intensive cultivation and improve- 
ment in the districts of Western and Central Bengal, 
provided that they get good rainfall or are afforded 
better irrigation facilities and that the health of rural 
areas impror'cs. 

Average Income and Deficit 

The average income, clistiict b/ district, of a 
famil) etC ff'.!- persons, on the basis of the total culti- 
vated area in Bengal in the year 1936-37, may now be 
calculated, Table 51 shev’s the average rvalue of 
produce of a unit agricultural family of five and, on 
the estimate made in the previous chapter that a 
family of five persons needs at least Rs. 390 to meet its 
fixed liabilities and living expenses, it also shows the 
amount of deficit per family in the different districts 
of BcrigaL These calculations for each district have 
been arrived at on the following liasis: 

The entire jraddy area of a district has been 
Gilculated at the uniform rate of r6 maunds of yield 

ra6 
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per acre, at a price of Re. i-S-o per maund. The 
entire jute area has also been similarly calculated 
on an average yield of i4ij maunds at Rs. 4-0-0 
per maund. The remainder of the total cropped area 
in a district minus the areas under tea, cinchona, 
rodder crops, fruits, vegetables and miscellaneous 
crops has been calculated on a lump basis of Rs. 30-0-0 
per acre. The total crop values thus calculated has 
been divided by the number of cultivating owners and 
tenant cultivators in the district excluding growers of 
special produce. Thereafter, as each cultivating owner 
and tenant cultivator represents a family of 3 5 persons, 
including himself, the figure for each such owner and 
cultivator has been converted to the unit family 
consisting of five persons. 

In order to bring the different districts nearer 
their actual conditions, these figures have also been 
adjusted, by deducting 20% from the districts of 
Nadia, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bankura, and 10% 
from Malda, to make some allowance for the poor 
fertility of the soil and consequent poor outturn of 
crops in these districts, and by adding 20% to the 
districts of Bogra, Pabna, Dacca, Myraensingh, Faridpur, 
Bakai’ganj, Chittagong, Noakhali and Tippera, the 
fertile districts of Bengal. Again, to show the actual 
state of the district, the rental charges, which vary 
from district to district, have been deducted from the 
total value of the produce, in estimating the effective 
deficit figures. 
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The relative proportion of total rent charges to 
the total money value crops is shown in Table 53. The 
table also shows the high proportion of rent to the 
total value of produce, district by district. In Burdwan, 
Howrah and Chittagong it is 60 to 70 per cent, in 
34-Parganas, Khulna and Darjeeling it is over 40 per 
cent, in fessore, Midnapore, Hooghly and Jalpaiguri 
it is over 30 per cent. 7 ’liis is on the basis of the 
value of crops, without any adjustment, to make 
allowance for varying degrees of fertility. If the value 
of crops is adjusted on the same basis as in Table 51, 
as will be seen from Table 5s, it will show the still 
higher proportion of lent to crop value for the Western 
Bengal districts. 
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TABLE 52 

Proportion of Ubnt to Produck 



Tctai 
value of 
crops 

ricfitiit 

groaa 

Tantiil. 

Proportion 
01 rent to 

prodiipe 

without 

adjuatment* 

Piopoition 
of rent to 

procl\u“e 

With 

adjuatiuent* 


Rs. 

Rs. 



24-rargaiias 

. . 22,664,800 

9,792,545 

43% 

43% 

Nadia 

... 24,031,200 

5,232,470 

22% 

27% 

Miit-'ihidabiid 

... 2o,U5.200 

4,683,022 

;s% 

22% 

Je£i^f>rc 

... 22,063,600 

7.934,235 

S5% 

a5% 

Kiiiilna 

... 23,785,600 

10,280,867 

43% 

43% 

Burdwan 

... 15,uk7,000 

10,779,442 

69% 

69% 

Birt)htiiu 

... 17,033,200 

3,871,521 

23% 

29% 

Bank Ufa 

... 15,957,600 

40,61,566 

26% 

32% 

JJidnapore 

... 40,269,600 

H,SS3,S34 

30% 

50% 

Hooghly 

... 9,353,000 

3,684,567 

39% 

39% 

Han'iali 

... 2,972,800 

2,137,1 18 

'2% 

72% 

Rajihalii 

... 30,854,600 

5,244,133 

17% 

is% 

Ujnajpur 

... 28,087,200 

7,722,479 

27% 

27% 

Jaipaiguri 

... 16,740,000 

5,915,252 

35% 

35% 

Darjec2Lug 

... 2,913,600 

1 ,542,088 

S3% 

53% 

Rangpm- 

... 46,333,000 

8,952,209 

19% 

19% 

Bogra 

... 18,606,000 

5,129,551 

23% 

23% 

I’abna 

... 28,556,800 

4,683,071 

16% 

lo% 

IvlaidtUi 

... 12,006,000 

3,046,523 

25% 

23% 

Dacca 

... 46,786,000 

5,418,817 

12 % 

30% 

SlyniensirigB 

... 97,244,000 

11,711,820 

12 % 

10 % 

Faridpuf 

... 43,398,000 

6,524,325 

12 % 

10 % 

Bakarganj 

... 48,138,000 

10,214,358 

31% 

is% 

Ctiitcagoug 

... 15,881,400 

9,760,042 

62% 

51% 

Tippera 

... 41,6/2,800 

5,872,708 

14% 

12 % 

Noakltali 

... 25,968,800 

5,082,810 

is% 

36% 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INCIDENCE OF RENT, REVENUE AND 
TAXES ON LAND 

Land Revenue incidence — Cess incidence — Incidence per head 
of rural population — Incidence per acre — Margin between rent and 
revenue — Total taxation per head of population. 

Land RevoBui; Incidence 

Bengal is mainly a permanently settled province. 
Its total land revenue demand in 193G-37 was 
R,c. 31,306,462 of wliicli Rs. _-i,4'j 8,926 was from 
permanently settled estates. The incidence of Land 
Revenue demand per acre of permanently settled land 
varies widely from district to district and bears no 
relationship either to the productivity or to the inten- 
sity of population. It is as high as Re. 1-14-0 in 
Howrah, Re. 1-7-0 in the district of Burdw'an and goes 
down as low as Re. o-g-b in the district of Dacca and 
Re. 0-3-3 111 district of Mymensmgh. The district 
of Burdwan, with 3,245 square miles of permanently 
settled area in it, pays more than Rs. 30 lacs in land 
revenue, while the whole of the Dacca Division, com- 
prising four districts and embracing an area more than 
four times the area of the Burdivan district, has to pay 
less, in fact just a little over Rs. 26 lacs, and yet these 
four districts are the most fertile tracts in the whole 
of Bengal. The district of Birbhum, wnth 1,695 
square miles, has to pay a land revenue of more 
than Rs. 10 lacs, while the district of Dacca, with 
about double the area, viz.j 3,030 square miles, pays 
not even half the land revenue of Birbhum — Dacca 
paying only about Rs. 4 lacs. 'The district of Nadia, 
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■with the pooiest soil in Bengal, has to pa'y more land 
revenue than the disrict of Mymensingh, even though 
the permanently settled area in Nadia is less than half 
of that in cue district of 'Myraensingh. Broadly 
speaking, it will be evident from Table 53 that the 
incidence of land revenue is higher in ihe districts of 
the Burdwan Division and the Presidency Division 
than in the other districts of this province. 

TA. 15 L 3 .53 

RtV'fNtJE Incidence per .Acri: 


Burdwan 

linvonuG per 
acx’e of jior" 
manently 
eetlKl 3.rea. 

■Rs. A. r. 

... 1 7 0 

Faridpur 

HavonuB her 
?.c5re of per- 
manently 
Bottled area* 

Rs. A. P. 

...0 5 0 

Birbbutn 

... 0 15 

3 

Bakarganj 

... 0 

9 0 

Bankura 

... 0 5 

0 

Chittagong 

... 1 

7 6 

Midnapore 

... 0 14 

4i 

Tippera 

... 0 

8 0 

Hooghly 

... 1 0 

0 

Noakhali 

, . 0 

S 3 

Howrah 

... 1 U 

0 

Rajshahi 

.. 0 

9 9 

24-i'drganas 

... i 0 

0 

Dmajpur 

... 0 

9 0 

Nadia 

... 0 3 

0 

Jalpaiguri 

... 0 

u 0 

Muisliidabad 

... 0 12 

0 

Rang pur 

... 0 

6 0 

Jessort 

... 0 7 

6 

Bogra 

.. 0 

S 0 

Khulna 

... 0 6 

9 

Pabna 

... 0 

S 9 

Dacca 

0 .3 

6 

Malda 

... 0 

i> 3 

Mjmenslngh 

..03 

5 

Darjeeling 

... 0 

0 6 


These figore.s were compiled on the basis of the figures iti 
1931-32, wlilch are substantially the same as those in 1936-37, 
e-veept in Midnapore, where the figure has been compiled from 
those of 1936-37. 

Taking the province as a vthole, the average 
revenue incidence of Bengal is Re. u-9-0 per acre for 
peniianently settled areas, while tire incidence of 
revenue payable in estates held direct by Government 
is Re 1-15-0 per ace. 
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Cess Incidence 

The Cess incidence also is very high in Western 
Bengal districts. The incidence of local taxation per 
head of rural population, excluding Union rates, is 
Re. 0-6-4 Khulna Re. in Jessore, Re. 0-4-3 in 
Burdwan, as against Re. 0-1-8 in Dacca, Re. 0-3-5 
Faridpur, Re. 0-1-10 in Tippera, and Re. 0-3-7 
Rangpur. 


Incidence per Head cf Rural Population 

Piaclicaliy, the whole of the revenue and rental 
charges and the entire Cess are paid by the rural areas. 
The municipal areas pay a very small share, as will be 
seen from the fact that the city of Calcutta pays only 
Rs. 11,984 as Government revenue. Excluding, there- 
fore, the municipal population of all the districts, 
Table 54 shows how the incidence works in different 
districts per head of population, taking the entire 
rural population as the basis for our calculation. 

The incidence of revenue has been calculated by 
dividing the total land revenue of a district, as shown 
in Appendix I of the Land .Revenue Administration 
Report, 1936-37, by the total rural population of the 
district. The incidence of local taxation is taken from 
Column 85 of Form II of the Report on the Working 
of the District and Local Boards, 1935-36, and excludes 
Union Rates and Taxes. This is the Cess incidence 
in the main. The Union rate incidence is calculated 
for the year 1935-36 by dividing the total amount of 
rates and taxes under Sections 37A and 37B of the 
Village Self Government Act including Chatikidari 
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Chakran rates, if any, by the total Union Board 
population. The Rent incidence has been calculated 
on the basis that the figure, shown in Column 3 of 
Appendix XXVI of the Land Revenue Administration 
Report, 1936-37, is the total amount of rent paid by 
the lowest grade.s of tenants or by those who have lands 
in their actual phy.sical possession. The rural popula- 
tion of a district is taken Irom Column 5 of Form lA 
of the flistrict Boards Working Report for the year 
J9;55-3ti. 

Taw. a 5-1 


liJcincN’ct, os Ri-.vEi,iti;, r,'.m and Rates 




i’C-r 

heaa 0 * Pop'.'lalion 







1 


2 



3 



4 



5 



6 



Revenue 


Rent 

Local 

ta.xation 

Union 

Rates 

Total 
2, 3, 4 


RS. 

P. 

RS. V 

P. 

RS 

A. r. 

RS. 

A 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

Bardwaa 

2 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

5 

7 

13 

7 

Birbhtim 

! 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

6 

4 

9 

8 

Banknra 

0 

8 

3 

3 

14 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

9 

4 

i 

1 

Midnapore ... 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

9 


— 


4 

7 

9 

Hooghly 


0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 11 

0 

.5 

10 

4 

7 

5 

Howrah 

0 

9 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 


11 

0 

3 

0 

-n 

12 

it 

24-Par ganas .. 

1 

2 

0 

4 

S 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

6 

4 

14 

3 

Nadia 

0 

U 

6 

3 

10 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Harsliidabad 

0 

13 

S 

3 

s 

0 

0 

2 

n 

c 

2 

6 

3 

:l 

5 

JCosorc 

0 

3 

-IK 

4 

12 

3 

0 

1 

5 


3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Kiiwilaa 

0 

3 

lOK 

6 

Cl 

c 

c 

S 

4 

0 

2 

n 

G 

14 


Dficoa 

0 

3 

0 

1 

10 

G 

0 


3 

0 


to 


13 

S 

ilyrieiLOTgh 

0 

2 

11 


5 

0 

0 


10 

5 

2 

0 

2 

10 

4 

Eandpur 

G 

4 

h>K 

2 

4 

10 

0 

£. 

s 

0 

2 

!G 

2 

IG 

; 

Bakufgaiij 

0 

15 

7K 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 


3 

!4 

4 

CliiUagong .. 

I 

0 

3 

5 

tl 

6 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Tipptra 

0 

6 

3 

1 

14 

0 

0 

1 

to 

0 


0 

2 

I 

7 

Xoak trail 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

7 

Rajshahi .. 

0 

11 

5 

3 

12 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

Uinajptir 

0 

14 

to 

4 

& 

0 

0 

4 

T 

0 

4 

0 

4 

i4 

2 

laipaigun 

Raogpa? 

1 

kj 

0 

e 

2 

c 

0 

C 

\J 
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0 

4 

0 

6 

11 

5 

0 

t: 

6 


8 

c 

0 

n 

7 

0 

0 

10 

7> 

1/ 

13 

5 

IVona 

0 

s 

0 

A 

X 

1-4 

0 

0 

3 

« 

0 

3 

3 

5 

4 

11 

0 

5 10 

3 

•1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

£< 

10 

3 

10 

5 

Malda ^ 

& 

e 

iS 

0 

2 

IS 

0 

0 

•y 

0 

0 

2 

9 

•5 

4 

6 


1 

* 

D 

i 

A 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

13 

0 

8 

S 

3 
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Incidence per Acre 

It may be assumed that the entire amount of rent 
and cesses are in fact payable out of the lands actually 
cultivated. It is true that there are non-agriculturists 
in rural areas, but generally they occupy nothing more 
than their own homestead, and being only a small part 
of the village population, they may be left out of 
consideiation We have seen that the rauniapal areas 
pay very little as revenue or rent, and in any case form 
only a very small fraction oi the whole. On the 
assumption, theicfore that the real effective burden of 
lent and cess falls mainly on the acreage under actual 
cultivation, Table 55 will show the eflective pressure 
()f rent and cess on an acre of cultivated land in the 
different districts and, with a view to show the com- 
parative revenue figures, revenue incidence has been 
worked on the same principle in that Table. 

The marginal difference between I'ent and revenue 
per acre of cultivated area makes an interesting study. 
The districts of Western and Central Bengal have 
generally to pay a higher margin as between rent and 
revenue, compared with the districts of Eastern Bengal. 
Compared with Bakarganj the margin per acre is 
liigher by Rs. lo-n in Burdwan, Rs. 3-5 in 
Bankura, Rs. 6 in Hooghly, Rs. 13-15 in Howrah, 
Rs. 7-8 in 34-Parganas. Rs. g-p in Nadia, Rs. 2-4 in 
Mursbidabad; Rs. 9-5 in Khulna. Compared with 
Dacca, it is Rs. 9-7 more in Burdwan, Rs. 3-1 in 
Bankura, Rs. 2-3 in Midnapore Rs. 4-12 in Hooghlv, 
Rs. 12-11 in Howah, Rs. 6-4 in 24-Parganas, Rs. 2-5 
in Nadia, Re. 1 in Murshidabacl, Rs. 5-12 in jessore, 
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Rs. 8-1 in Khulna. The reason for the higher revenue 
incidence in the Western and the Central districts may 
be the fact that it was imposed more than a century 
and a half ago. Irupite of the poor fertility of the soil 
in the Western and Central districts, and with higher 
pressuie of population and greater fertility in the 
Pastern areas, the raiyats of the decadent districts of 
Western and Central Bengal have to pay much more in 
rent than those of the fertile districts of Eastern Bengal. 
The only place where such margin is comparaiively 
high in the Eastern area i.s Chittagong, where it is 
Rs. ig-g, as compared with Rs. 2 in Bakarganj and 
Rs. 3-4 in Dacca. The conclusion is obvious that 
Western and Central Bengal have been much more 
rack-rented and the land system has screwed very 
much more out of these areas than out of the districts 
of Eastern Bengal, excepting Chittagong, and one 
must note that this is on the basis of the margin 
between rent and revenue. 

Total Taxation per Head of Population 

The incidence of total laxatioo — Imperhl, Provin 
t.ial, Local and Village— may now be calculated and 
compared with the rent incidence per head of popula- 
tion. Table 56 shews that every persen in this pro- 
vince pays an average tax of Rs 4-14 under all heads, 
vh., Imperial. Provincial, Local and Village. But rent 
alone — and this excludes revenue, which has been 
taken as a provincial taxation — -is Rs. 3 for every 
person in rural areas~man, woman or child — agri- 
culturist or non-agriculturist. 
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TABLE 56 


iNCiDK-NCi or Taxation in Bengal ( 1935 - 36 ) 


Imperial 

Customs 

Income-tos 

Salt 


Rs. 

537,759,881 

170,995,721 

80,611,677 


Incidence 
per head 
E.S. A. P. 


Total ... 789,367,279 


Total Population ol Britisn 
India 


Provincial 
Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamp 
Registration 
Scheduled Taxes 


271,526,593 
Rs. 

34, ,329, 000 

13.373.000 

29.594.000 

2.370.000 

1.471.000 


Total ... 81,157,000 

Total Population ot Beogal 

excluding States ... 50,114,003 


Local Rs. 

Cess ... ... 8,796,469 

Total Population in Rural 

Bengal ... ... 46,429,672 


Rural Rs. 

Union Rate ... 7,254,855 

Total Union Population 


39,697,584 


LokA Tax 
Total Sent 
Deduct ReveDue 
Net Rental 

I’otal Rural 


Rs. 

169,858,437 

31,270,557 

138,657.880 

Population 


138 


46,429,672 


2 14 0 


1 10 0 


0 3 0 


0 3 0 


4 l4 0 


? 0 0 



CHAPTER IX 


DISPLACEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Higb prices from 1920 to 1930 — ^Decrease of cultivators — 
Increase of labourers — ^Reirlaceinent and loss — Increase of land- 
lords) etc. 

Bengal is ptimarily aiv agricultura! pro* 'nee iiid 
any deterioration in her agricultural condition cannot 
but seriou-sly affect the enlire structure of her economic 
life and the moral and material welfare of the people 
of the province. Discussions in the previous chapters 
must have shown that agriculture does not afford a 
fair subsistence, and further, that it certainly yields no 
profit. The inevitable tendency, in such circum- 
stances, to leave the land has distinctly been visible 
since the last Census decade. 


High Frsees from 1920 to 1330 
During the whole of tiic last Census decade, 
prices of all agricultural corninodities contmued to be 
sutfidenriy high, as will be seen from Table 57. 


TABI,B b7 

Has VEST Pmce of AoRicui.iii'aAi, Coiiimodtiies per Mavnd 



Autumn 

Rice 

Jute 

l/inseed 

Rape & 
Musierd 

Tobacco 


RS. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

RS. 

A. 

1920-21 

..68 

6 

0 

8 0 

S s 

12 

8 

1921-22 

..60 

6 

0 

8 4 

8 12 

13 

3 

1022-23 

... 5 8 

to 

0 

8 5 

8 0 

13 

8 

1923-24 

,.54 

9 

0 

8 0 

8 4 

13 

6 

1924-35 

... 6 7 

12 

0 

8 0 

8 11 

15 

0 

1925-26 

... 7 0 

18 

13 

8 0 

0 a 

IS 

0 

1926-27 

... 7 3 

8 

4 

7 13 

8 0 

14 

8 

1927-28 

... 7 8 

8 

4 

7 8 

9 0 

17 

4 

192S-28 

... 6 10 

9 

0 

8 0 

S 12 

20 

0 

1S29-30 

... 6 C 

S 

0 

7 0 

S £ 

16 

s 


-Agriculturftl Statistics of ludtsn 
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The high prices had a decided influence on the 
rise in wages. Compared with 1916, agricultural 
wages showed a marked increase in 1925, amounting 
in some cases co as much as almost 100 per cent. In 
the districts of Burdwan Hooghly, Howrah, Jessore, 
Khulna, in all the districts of North Bengal except 
Malda, in all the districts of the Dacca Division and in 
all the districts of the Chittagong Division excepting 
Noakhali. the average rate of daily wages ranged 
between 10 and 15 annas. In the other districts it 
was about y to 9 annas. 

Decrease of Cultivators 

One would have expected a better agricultural 
outlook as a result of high prices But inspite of a 
high price level the number of cultivators — cultivating 
owners and tenant-cultivators — has declined heavily 
within the last Census period (1921-31). The land- 
owning cultivators are being slowly expropriated or 
are leaving their laud, to swell the ranks of landless 
labourers and tlte unemployed. Table 58 gives the 
comparative occupational figures for igsi and 1931 to 
show the decline in the number of cultivating classes 
— the actual workers. 

table se 

Decrease or CoWivaiors 

lOs:- 1321 t 

Cultivating Owners 5-'}i7.g73 ) 

'I'enant Cultivators ... 873,094 > 9,020,472 

Juum Cultivatois ... 13,318 ) 

Total 6,204,385 9,020,472 

Decrease in 1931 — ^2,816,087. 

» Ctasas w Tulift— -Bfetigal, 1931, Tct 11, p. 70. 
f Census tttdi.'j-^Bengal, 1921, Vol. II, p. l&S. 
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In any study ol these figures, one must remember 
that the population of Bengal has increased, during 
the last Census period, from 46,695,546 to 50,114,00s 
■ — an increase of yg per cent. If the cultivating 
population owning land had a similar proportional 
increase, we should have had a higher number of 
cultivating workers. But apart from any proportional 
increase, their number has not even remained 
stationary ; on the contrary, the number of cultivating 
owners and tenant-cultivators was actually less in 1931 
by 2,816,087 as compared with the number in 1921. 
Calculated at the rate of 1 worker to 2'5 non-working 
dependants (the Census figures show that one worker 
has 2'5 non-working dependants), a population of 
9,856,304 or roughly 10 millions of people — workers 
and their dependants — have been expropriated or have 
been compelled to leave their land in the course of the 
decade 1921-1931 

Increase of Labourers 

Thi.s displacement of landed agricultural workers, 
the cuhivating owners, must inevitably swell, to a 
certain extent, the ranks of landless agricultural 
labourers, leading to a fall in agricultural wages. The 
actual increase of landless agricultural labourers has 
been just over a million workers or earners, as will be 
seen from Table 59. 

TABbR 59 

IiNCREn.3t5 or AGRlCia.fnKill, bABOuStRS 

Agricultural labourers . . 2,874 804 1,789,984 

Increase in 1931 — 1,084,820 

* Census-Beng-al, 1931, Vol. TI, r^ge '70, 
t Ceasas-Bengal 1921, Vot. TI, page 198. 
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Calculating again at a 5 dependants to i worker, 
the increase comes up to 3,71)6,870. Thei'e is thus an 
increase of landless agricultural labourers — workers 
and their dependants — by a tmal or 3,796,870. 

Table 60 shouts the increase in other non- 
agTiciihuntl and “small” occupations. 

TAIiLB 60 

iNCui^ASr, OF ()'tiir.Tv LABOttn-r.Ps 


Labourers and workmen other- 

1031 

1921 

wise unspecified 

441,921 

284,944. 

Other domestic servants 

866.946 

4 rj 7 >o 79 

Petty shop-keepers 

157,468 

55-679 

Ithierant traders and hawkers 

8,001 

5.175 

Total .. 

i. 474>336 

802,877 


Increase in 1 93 1 — 67 1 ,459 workers 

= 2,350,106 workers and dependants. 

Replacement and Loss 

An estimate of the displacement from agriculture 
and the increase in other occupations i.s given in 
Table 61. It will be seen thai about three 
millions of workers and earners, involving about 10 
millions of people, have ceased to be cultivators in 
one decade. Abont two-thirds of these displaced 
people, compri-sing a little over 6‘ millions, have in- 
creased the number of landless agricultural labourers, 
dumesik semnts, petty shop-keepers, etc. TL'his is a 
permanent Io,ss to Bengal’s agriculture and cannot but 
be a matter of serious concern to ail interested in the 
welfare of rural Bengal. 
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TABIvB 61 

Dispi^acemeni peom Agmcdeturb 
Workers 

Displacement from Agriculture . . 2,816,087 
Increase in — 

Agricultural ifi'avisrers .. l,08>tS20 

Other labourers, workmen, etc. .. 671,459 

Total ... 1,755,279 6,146,976 

On the basis of five persons to each family, 
1, 971,560 agTiculcmal families had to leave their 
land, and out of these, 1,259,395 lamilics have been 
absorbed in agricultural labour and other labouring 
occupations. It is not easy to determine the nature 
of occupations in respect of the rest. But even if it 
be taken that at least over a million families had to 
leave their hereditary occupation of agriculture, it does 
become a matter of serious concern to the province. 
It only proves the exceptional impoverishment ol the 
Bengal agriculturist. 

Increase of Landlords, etc. 

It is interesting to note that the Census reports 
show an increase of 7,000 in law, 55,000 in medicine, 

41.000 in the rank of teachers — an aggregate total of 

70.000 workers representing 555,000 persons. On the 
other hand, the number of non-cultivating proprietors, 
taking rent in. cash or kind, has increased from 
385,170 to 783,755, an increase of 398,585 workers 
representing 1,195,755 persons — the number of land- 
holders having exactly doubled itself in ten years. 
The process of sub-infeudation resulting in an increase 


Workers and 
Dependants 

9,856,304 

3,796,870 

2,350,106 
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of petty landlords has been the bane of the Bengal 
land system. And such is the mad craze for land 
investment in Bengal, that the moment they are in 
possession of some surplus m.oney, merchants, business- 
men, industrialists, money-lenders — all rush to invest 
it in zamindaries and lands. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that whereas agTiculture yields neither proht 
nor subsistence, the land system makes landlordism 
and zamindary a profitable concern. The high 
margin of rental above the revenue makes it in- 
evitably so. It is probably the climatic influence that 
tends to make our people seek a life of comparative 
ease and comfort, involving no manual labour but 
bringing in easy profit. At the same time, respect- 
ability has been so much assumed to be associated 
with landlordism that the tendency is to become a 
landlord, at any cost, to make up for other deficiencies 
and shortcomings. 
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CHAPTER X 


CATTLE 

The deterioration of cattle — Acreage per plongli and cattle — 
Development measures — Import of cattle — Loss of cattle. 

The Deterioration of Cattle 

The lile of the Bengal peasant depends upon his 
cattle, ‘ without them his fields remaiti unploughcd, 
store and bin stand empty, and food and drink lose half 
their savour.” Tlnforinnatelv, cattle have definitely 
deteriorated in the province of Bengal in weight, size 
and strength and are to-day a degenerated specimen, 
a weak and emaciated animal. Owing to the 
pressure of population on the soil, there is hardly 
any common pasture land in the village. Every inch 
of available space that may be cultivated has been 
either brought under the plough or is in the khas 
possession of landlords. There is very little cultivation 
of fodder crops, as such, for cattle, and whatever the 
cattle may find in fields left fallow, with the dry stubble 
of paddy and some chaff, when available, is the main 
item of food for the animals. Cattle dependent on 
such grazing and food are invariably half starved and 
are truly miserable animals. Owing to the low vitality 
of tlie cattle through decades of under-feeding, through 
want of pasture lands and of suitable and nourishing 
fodder crops, ploughing does not begin until the rains 
make the soil soft and ea,sy to be upturned and broken. 
In other words, the soil must be soft enough for a 
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weak pair of bullocks to drive the plough. In other 
provinces, they have to plough dry hard lands and 
they have strong animals able to work longer hours and 
to carry heavier burdens. The housing conditions of 
these cattle in the river districts of Bengal are miser- 
able. They are huddled up together on high land, 
sometimes for weeLs, often without shed or shelter, and 
have to Jive upon a precarious and limited supply of 
fodder. The breed is also very poor. The weakness 
of the animal inevitably leads to shallow tilling and 
die plough of the Bengal peasant, only suitable tor 
Bengal animals, is just sulficient to scratch the surface ; 
the ploughshare has neither width nor depth to stir 
up new soil. These animals cannot draw a heavy and 
improved plough that can make a little deeper upturn 
of the soii. if and 'where necessary. 

Acreage per Plough and Cattle 

On the other hand the acreage of net cropped land 
per pair of animals is quite high, as will be seen from 
Table 65. 

It will be noticed at once from these figures that, 
generally speaking, in the dry districts of Western and 
Central Bengal, cattle have a lower acreage per pair of 
animals than in Eastern and Northern Bengal, but that 
is because the soil in Western and Central Bengal is 
much harder, '^vhereas the sandy loam of the soft soil of 
the Eastern and Northern disliicts makes comparatively 
greater tillage possible. There are, however, certain 
districts such as Afurshidabad, Pabna, Dacca, Mymen- 
singh, Bakarganj, Noakhali, Chittagong, and Tippera 
■where a pair of animals has to work from 6 to about 
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9 acres of land — almost an impossible task for the poor 
cattle, making them poorer and weaker or, in the alter- 
native, leaving the soil scrappily tilled. Where harder 
soil has to be lackled or the soil requires deeper plough- 
ing, spade and man have to do the work, and often-times 
the harder soil has to be broken up with the spade 
before plougning can commence and that too after the 
first showeis of the rains have softened it. Though 
fodder crops lor tattle are the greatest need of Bengal, 
the cultivation of fodder crops has not yei been taken 
up in earnest. No other province can gi’ow, almost all 
the year round, such good fodder crops and green grass 
as Bengal. Apart from secondary crops that can be 
grotvn for human consumption, or for the market, 
Bengal requires a definite proportion of land for pur- 
poses of fodder for cattle. 

The figures are also instructive in that they show 
that the acreage per plough runs parallel to the acreage 
per pair of anin'als No other conclusion is possible 
except that cultivators cannot afford to purchase 
additional ploughs and cattle, although they are really 
needed. The districts that are outstanding illustra- 
tions of this state of affairs are Murshidabad, Pabna, 
Dacca, Bakarganj and Noakhali, tvhich need more 
ploughs and more animals. 

Development Measures 

A more active policy for die supply of breeding 
bulls ha-, been followed for the last few years. The 
Rural Development grant from the Government of 
India was used to pvirchase 1,000 pure bred Hariana 
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bulls in 1937-3S. These were sent to ten selected dis- 
tricts. Lord Linlithgow’s appeal has also succeeded 
in creating a wider interest in public men and local 
bodies and ellorts are being made to supply stud bulls 
through local and voluntary contributions and agencies. 
Scrub bulls, 1^,000 in number, were castrated in ten 
districts to improve the livestock For some years 
past, steps ha^’e been taken to grow Napiei grass and 
in 1937-38, 35 lacs ol Napier grass cuttings were 
distributed among those who accepted the Hariana 
bulls as stated above. The only point that needs 
special attention in regard to this problem is that the 
imported animals should be such as would stand the 
climate of this province, and the ultimate basis of all 
veterinary efforts must be the improvement of the 
indigenous cattle of the province. 

Import of Cattle 

There is a constant stream of cattle being im- 
poitcd from Bihar and Orissa, aiid some of the border 
districts get diese animals from across the frontier, such 
as Manipur and Nepal The S^riepur Fair, in Bihar, 
is a great distributing centre, while the fairs in the 
Northern and Eastern districts, Alwakhwa. Nekinard, 
Darwani, Jamalpur, sell thousands of animals annually. 

Loss of Cattle 

Loss of rattle from drought and disease is a xegular 
menace to Bengal peasantry, sufficient to break his 
backbone and it leaves him utterly helpless and his 
cultivation becomes completely diso-rganised. 
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human endurance even in Bengal. Rural indebted- 
ness condemns the agriculturist to the position of a 
slave and the cultivator and his children have to be 
immediately saved from perpetual serfdom. Release 
the cultivator from tlie bonds of indebtedness, help 
him to make agriculture pay and the country vwiH 
be saved from some of the dangers of Communism. 
The “Kisan” agitation in some parts of India is a 
frankly communistic movement. Do the “Kisans” 
realise the full implications of the doctrines preached 
every now and then? Who will tell them that in 
the very home of modern Communism — Soviet 
Russia — its meaning has undergone a change? The 
essentials of private property are acknowledged 
features of Russian economic life today. Lenin 
acknowledged the defeat of his Communism. Stalin, 
today, has given statutory recognition to that great 
surrender. Are these facts known among the “Kisans’' 
of India or among those who stand up for 
extreme communistic readjustment? Yet the gust 
of winds coming now and then from the West 
must open our eyes. Who knows when the delicate 
thread of human endurance will give way? Let us 
apprehend that Communism is specially attractive 
to poverty-stricken people. It has a fascinating appeal 
to the youth eager tor amelioration. “He who is not 
a Red at twenty-one has no heart — and he who is not 
aiui-Red at forty has no head,” says Sir Phifip Gibbs. 
The truth of the saying is apparent. 

Bengal seems to be marked out by Nature as a 
great agricultural province, but, unfortunately, the 
existence of a crushing burden of agricultural 
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indebtedness inhibits improvement in agriculture in 
every possible way. Indeed the greatest hindrance 
to our agricultural prosperity is the existence of a 
huge agricultural debt, mostly unproductive in nature. 
As Henry Wolff puts it; “The country is in the grip 
of the Mahajan (money-lender). It is the bonds of 
debt that shackle agriculture.”* 

Eslimafe of Agricultural Indebtednesis 
"Various attempts have hitherto been made to 
ascertain the total volume oi agricultural debt in 
Bengal. In Bengal, Maor J. C. Jack, I.C.S., took up the 
question for the first time. He made a detailed 
survey in the district of Faridpur. According to his 
“Economic Life of a Bengal District,” the average 
indebtedness turns out to be Rs. las or Rs. i2i. The 
statistics of Major Jack were collected between the 
years 1906 and 1910. 

Mr. Ascoli, in his Settlement Report for the 
district of Dacca, gives much more detailed informa- 
tion. According to him, the average debt per family 
turns out to be Rs. 121, but if the average is taken 
over families in debt, the figure soars up to Bs. 256. 
Mr. Ascoli’s report also is now at least 25 years old. 
Probably the most authoritative estimate is that of the 
Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee. According to 
the last-named authority, the total agricultural debt 
is roughly Rs. 96 crores. According to the same 
authority, the average debt per agriculturist family 
amounts to Rs. 160. 

* H. Wolff : Co-operatioii m India, page 3. 
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There is every reason to believe that at the end 
ol 1938 the total agricultural debt of this province 
stood at a higher figure. It is high time to pause and 
think of the consequences of this annual swelling of 
debt for unproductive purposes. If the volume of 
unproductive debt goes on increasing every year, it 
will inevitably lead to economic disaster. 

Estimates of rural indebtedness of the various 
Indian provinces, as given in the reports of the Pro- 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committees, are given below 
lor purposes ol comparison in Table 63. 


TABLE 63 

AGRICm.TURISl IIIDCCTEDIIESS 


Province 

Total debt 
.u croies 
of rupees 

Average debt per agriciiltririsr 
family in Rupees 

Bombay including Sind 


81 

329 

Madras 


150 

19 per rupee of 
assessment. 

Bengal . , 


100 

160 

United Provinces 


124 

«!■ 

Punjab 


135 

104 per head of those 
supported by agricaltuie. 

C. P. and Berar 


36}^ 

227 

Bihar and Orissa 


155 

... 

Assam 


22 

242 


From the table given above, it appears that the 
position of Bengal is not wholly unfavourable. But 
dieie i.s no justification for this apparently facile con- 
clusion, It must be remembered that in Bengal the 
mean density per square mile is the highest and our 
agidcultural output per acre does not compare 
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favourably with some of the sister provinces. Further, 
it has to be remembered that these are 199 8-? 9 
figures; the total volume of indebtedness must be 
very much highet today. 

Must the Cuitivator Borrow? 

Must the cultivator borrow? The answer 
clearly is in the affirmative: he must borrow and live 
on a system of credit till he is in a position to market 
his produce. The average peasant is not financially 
well off: he has no capital of his own. He must, 
therefore, borrow in order to finance agricultural 
operations and to maintain his family. The total 
annual expenditure oi an average agricultural family 
of 5 persons cultivating 5 3 acres of land is estimated 
in our calculations to be Ks. 292 to Rs. 319. And 
this does not include anything but the barest 
minimum and not even expenses for primary educa- 
tion or for medical needs, etc. Assuming the average 
to be Rs. 300, assuming that agricultural operations 
are spread over the whole year, at least Rs. 150 (half 
of Rs. 300) have to be borrowed as short tern or 
intermediate term loan. In our calculations there 
are over four million agricultural familie.s in Bengal 
and they require every year a minimum credit 
amounting to Rs. 60 crores. As will be seen later, 
the aveiage annual credit supplied by Co-operative 
Societies never exceeded Rs. 1 crore 60 lacs and that 
was in 1930. It came down to only about Rs. 25 lacs 
in 1935. The loan offices function only in a few 
districts and the annual credit supplied by them do 
not at present exceed a few lacs of Rupees only. For 
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the bulk of the 6o crores of Rupees the agriculturists 
have to fall back on the village money-lenders. 

Credit Requiremerts — Short Term and intermediate 

Rs. 6o crores represent the annual short term and 
intermediate term debt ol the Bengal agriculturists. 
Ihe assumption is that a short term debt must be 
wiped oH after the harvest each year and intermediate 
term debt within 5 years of borrowing at the latest 
But are the agreiulturists of the present day in a 
position to pay off this huge amount even within 
5 years, not to speak of immediate payment after the 
harvest? It ha.s been estimated tliat an agricultural 
cycle of 5 years gives one good, one bad and three 
indifferent harvests, It is only in the good years that 
the agriculturists can possibly be expected to pay off 
their short term debts. 

Causes of indebtedness 

Tne causes of indebtedness may now be 
enumerated and examined. The intense pressure of 
population on die soil, excessive sub-division and 
fragmentation of land, poverty of the soil, and 
the decline of village industries are some of the causes 
of indebtedness. But behind all there is the grinding 
poverty — poverty which makes precarious and un- 
ceitain living. Failure to provide for depreciation of 
cattle is another cause of indebtedness. 

But it is too much to expect that an agriculturist 
will provide for depreciation when he and his family 
go widiout most of the necessaries of life and 
efficiency, failure to provide for depreciation is 
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indeed a cause of indebtedness but it is very easy to 
appreciate the failure. 

Another important factor is the perpetual ill- 
health of the agriculturist. He is victim to many 
proven tible diseases, which devitalise many more 
than they actually kill. The cultivator is put out of 
action when his labour is most urgently needed. His 
efficiency is very much lowered, he grows less than 
what he might have produced, and he is forced to 
borrow lor purposes of consumption. The tragedy of 
indebtedness is very much accentuated by the fact 
that the agriculturists borrow tor procuring food. 
Borrowed finance is the life-blood of production, but 
when borrowed finance is the basis of consumption, 
it is time to pause and deliberate over the matter. 
Borrowed finance in industry is not a cause of alarm, 
neither is it a sign of distress, but tor purposes of 
consumption in the sphere of agricaiture, it is a 
distress signal. 


Precarious Monsoon 

The precarious nature of agriculture is another 
cause of indebtedness. As Sir Malcolm Darling has 
said: “’'I he monsoon on which our agriculture is 
absolutely dependent has all the proverbial caprice of 
the Eastern potentate.” The pro,spect of failure of 
rainfall haunts the agriculturist, ihe spectre of starva- 
tion disturbs his hard-earned sleep and oppresses him, 
body and soul. If, and when, the rain fails the 
village money-lender is the main hope of keeping 
body and soul together. The Indian Budget has been 
characterised as a gamble in rainfall, and the same 
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remark applies to Bengal agriculture with probably 
greater truth, Bengal's absolute dependence on rain- 
fall will be apparent from Table 64 given below. 


TABLE 64 

CoMPAEATIVC ARCA under IRRIGATION 


■provinoe 

Proportion of irrigated 
to total acAtL area 

Punjab . . 

■ 56 

per cent. 

United Provinces 

■ 29 

jf 

Madras . . 

• 27 

f) 

Bihar and Orissa 

. Si 

if 

Bombay 

. 13 

ii 

Assam 

. 10 

M 

Bengal 

■ 7 

i> 

Central Provinces and Berar , 

. 4 



From the table given above, it appears that in 
Bengal, of the total area sown, only 7% is irrigated. 
But there are some economists who would not concede 
even :h;n ir.L.ch. They are of opinion that only 
6 'si% o£ the total area sown in Bengal is irrigated. 
Whatever the actual figure may be, the lact stands 
out that Bengal agriculturists hardly get any irrigation 
facilities. A fairly steady supply of good rainfall is 
undoubtedly necessary, but there are still immense 
possibilities of irrigaton and drainage schemes in 
Bengal. 


Litigation 

Excessive love of litigation has often been 
mentioned as one of the causes of agricultural 
indebtedness. But it must be pointed out that such 
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a sweeping generalisation is neither lair to the vast 
mass of agriculturists not will it hear a moment’s 
scrutiny. The Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee 
is definitely of opinion that ‘it is difficult to substan- 
tiate the charge that the Bengal agriculturist is really 
litigious ” 

luipriividfence 

1l is said th^-t the impiovidence and cxttavagance 
of the agnculturi.st, particula.iy on social cerLmouies 
and marriages, are some of the factors which con- 
tribute to the growth of agricultural indebtedness. 
But the point has indeed been very much exaggerated. 
“The great majority ot agricultural debtors get into 
debt through improvident expenditure upon domestic 
expenses and in particular upon marriages,” says Major 
Jack in his “Economic Life of a Bengal District.” 
Professors Jather and Beri say: "We are inclined 
to the usual view that expenditure on marriage and 
social and religious ceremonies is one of the most 
important causes of debt There are numerous 
instances of heavy debts having been contracted on 
these occasions from which the borrower has never 
been able to extricate himself.” Against this usual 
point of view, ic must be pointed out that, though it 
contains an important element ot truth, it is not the 
whole truth. 

This usual view was challenged by the Deccan 
Ryots Commission and the Bengal Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The Commission says: “Undue im- 
portance has been given to the expenditure on 
marriage and other festivals , . the occasions occur 
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seldom .... it rarely appears as the nucleus of his 
indebtedness." There is every reason to believe that 
the opinion of the last two authorities is more 
representative and tiue to facts as revealed by 
statistics. Social and religious ceremonies make but 
small contributions to the total volume of indebted- 
nes.s. Conditions of social and family life in India 
have not yet devised anything which may make it 
possible for marriages being held without some 
expenses. Marriages have to be given : some expenses 
are inevitable. But they do not add gravely tc the 
Volume of debt of the peasant. 

Ancestral Debt 

One of the most important causes of the volume 
of the existing debt is ancestral debt — the legacy of 
debt being handed over from father to son, generation 
after generation, without any equitable restrictions. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture remarks; 

" innumerable people are born in debt, live 

in debt and die in debt, passing on their burden to 
those who follow.” The average peasant is absolutely 
ignorant of his legal position vis-a-vis his ancestral 
debt which is regarded as a debt of honour. 
According to law, the agriculturist is liable for his 
inherited debt if he inherits property and only to that 
extent. It is not in any way suggested that there 
should be a wholesale repudiation of ancestral debt; 
sudi a policy would only shatter the foundations of 
rural credit. But both on legal and moral grounds, 
an inherited debt should have equitable resirictions 
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and the heir should not be liable in law for anything 
more than what is fair on moral principles. 


Indirect Causes of Debt 

The modern changes in the economic position of 
the cultivator have also been an indirect factor in 
the growth of indebtedness, particularly of mortgage 
debts. The value of land has increased and so also 
the peasant’s capacity to borrow on the strength of it. 

The money-lender with his abnormally facile 
system of credit has also been an indirect cause of 
indebtedness. Money-lending has alv'ays been a 
feature of our rural economy from the earliest time.s. 
But formerly, the position of the agriculturist was 
stronger inasmuch as there was in existence a vital 
village community. But the decline of the village 
community has made a change for the worse in the 
position of the cultivator. He has been called the 
"shahukar’s serf.” It is indeed true that the village 
money-lender has alv^ays met the demands of the 
cultivator but the rate of interest which he charges 
has been very much oppressive, to say the least of it. 
When the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee con- 
cluded its enquiry, it was found that the rate of 
interest was extortionately high in many cases. The 
fertile districts had a much higher rate of interest 
than the di.stricts of poorer fertility. In the districts 
of Pabna and Mymensingh. for exam^ple, the rate of 
interest was 37 |% to 300% and 34% to 335% 
respectively. Even Civil Courts decreed at as high 
a rate as 75% to 150%. 
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Usary 

It is well-known that usury is prevalent in every 
district in Bengal. This may be attributed to the low 
credit o£ the cultivator, absence ol financing agencies 
in the locality, shortness ol capital in the hands of the 
money-lender, competition among the borrowers and 
lastly to the fact that the financing agencies cannot 
meet all the demands of the borrowers and as such, 
people are forced to go to the money-lender. The 
money-lender is generally represented as a blood- 
thirsty monster sucking the life-blood of the borrowers. 
It may be that this point of view is rather exagger- 
ated. It may be that “to censure him is to censure 
the imperfections of mankind. We should rather 
blame the system than the man it has mottlded,” as 
Sir Malcolm Darling says, but the fact remains that 
by no standard of practical economics or morality can 
the highly oppressive rates of interest be supported. 
There are some who would suggest that the money- 
lender is perfectly entitled to charge a high rate of 
interest inasmuch as he takes a “great risk" when 
he lends out money to the cultivator. It is impossible 
to admit the justice of the argument. A borrower’s 
credit may be very low but should the lender charge 
300% on that account? It is, however, important to 
remember that the village money-lender is a very vital 
link in the chain of rural finance : at this stage, when 
the Co-operative movement is still not developed, 
rural life can hardly afford to do away with the 
money-lender. He is an indispensable feature of our 
rural economy. Let the money-lender and his system 
of credit remain but his system must be humanised. 
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Behind All His Deficit Budget 
Behind all the factors leading to the indebted- 
ness ol the Bengal peasant, the real reason stands 
that he is perpetually under a deficit budget. 
His income is always behind, and probably often much 
behind, his expenditure. Land is the only means 
of his subsistence, Its produce is much less than 
what is barely necessary to maintain his family in 
meeting the grossly minimum physical needs. The 
monsoon fails, the weather is cruel, the shower does 
not come in time, the river floods the country, the 
tornado sweeps away the villages — and the peasant has 
to borrow. Malaria attacks the family and the 
children, waves of influenza pass over, small-pox rages 
round, cholera sweeps away hamlets and villages, the 
medical practitioner has to be paid, medicines have 
to be purchased, diet has to be provided — and the 
peasant has to borrow. He has to pay his rent and 
Union rate, and the coflectors of these will not wait 
for the vagaries of the season, mon,soon or market-— 
he has to borrow. The epidemic of cattle mortahty 
takes its toil — he has to borrow. He requires his 
.seeds — ^Ire has to borrow. What else Is left tor him 
and where will he go? His debt burden rises in 
geometric progression. If any one says that money- 
lending does not pay, it may be correct to the extent 
that the money-lender does not receive his pound of 
flesh and by the terms of his bond. But if he had 
not received more than the equitable rates of interest, 
if he had not received his principal within reasonable 
period, would the money-lender from across and near 
the frontier have covered many hundreds of miles to 
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carry on money-lending in Bengal? Has there been 
any decline in the number of money-lenders in each 
Census period? Has there been any case of a money- 
lender becoming insolvent lor Ids lailure to collect 
his principal and his interest charges? Have not 
money-lenders added to their capital and their 
fortunes? 

To speak of the improvidence of the Bengal 
peasant in the growth of his indebtedness is a tragic 
accusation. A starving family occasionally purchases 
a fish or a lowl or a fruit or some vegetables. Once 
in a season the agony of the father, the husband or 
the brother is momentarily drowned in the pleasure 
of seeing his dear and near ones enjoy their simple and 
poor meal. He goes to the urban market or a mela. 
Passing by the many show-cases of fancy goods and 
articles, he remembers the face of his sweet little 
child and perchance purchases a little toy ; probably 
he purchases a pair of glass bangles for his wife or 
daughter The Bengal peasant is after all a human 
being and is not moulded in a cast different from the 
rich and the happy. If he adds a little to a day’s 
comfort to see the sweet smile of his child or the 
happy face of his wife — and if he is then called impro- 
vident, it will be human nature perversed and a 
tragedy too poignant to bear for any feeling heart. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Act 

It would be well to mention here that at present 
money-lending and usury in Bengal are regulated by 
the Bengal Money-lenders’ Act of 1933 which the 
author />£ this book introduced as a private Bill and 
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piloted tliioiigh the old Bengal l.egislative Council. 
The main pi’ovisions ol the Act are given below : — 
(i) No court ihall decree, on account of arrears 
Interest, a sum gieaier than the principal. 

(5) On all loans made after the commencement 
of the Act, no money-lender shall recover, by suit, any 
interest exceeding 10% per annvtm if the contract 
provides for compound interest. 

f3) In respect of any suit concerning money lent 
after 1918, if the rate of interest exceeds 15% in 
case of secured loans or 25% in case of unsecured 
loans, or in any case where there is stipulation of 
rests at intervals of less than six months, the court 
shall presume such interest to be excessive, uncon- 
scionable and substantially unfair. 

(4) Every debtor shall be entitled to get pre- 
•scribed paiticulars of loans or sums due and shall be 
entitled to deposit payments in courts. 

The Bengal Money-lenders’ Act of 5933 has been 
subjected to criticism on the ground that it did not 
afford sufficient relief to the agriculturists. It is 
argued that even the presaibed rates of interest are 
Loo much for the people to pay. The criticism may 
be well founded, but the fact remains that it was the 
best scheme under the then existing circumstances. 
’The choice at the time was a mean between 
immediate disorganization of the foundations of rural 
credit and adequate relief and protection to the agri- 
culturists. Previous to this Act, there was no effective 
control against the quantum of interest. Even courts 
decreed extortionately high rates of interest. There 
was no Bill then contemplated by the Government to 
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give relief to the agricultural debtors. The Bill had 
to be piloted in a Council where nothing could be 
law unless the Government was prepared to allow it 
through. The conseiiL of the Governor-General had 
to be obtained: notice of the Bill was given in 
November, 1951, but the consent was received towards 
the end of June, so that the Bill could only be 

introduced in September 193? It was strenuously 
opposed at all stages from various quarters and could 
only emerge from the Council by the end of August, 
1933 and the Governor in Councrl gave effect to the 
provisions of the Act from 18th July, 1934. One had 
perforce to be satisfied with such as could be done in 
those circumstances. Against the Act of 1933, it has 
also been argued that it has disturbed the basis of 
rural credit and has resulted in contraction of credit. 
The implication is that the maximum rates of interest 
allowed to the money-lender under the Act are not 
sufficient inducement to the creditor to grant loans 
As against this criticism it may be pointed out that 
there is a very strong feeling among the agriculturists 
that the rates of interest allowed to the money-lender 
under the Act of 1933 are still excessively high in 
view of economic changes during the last few years 
and specially during the depression. 

Debt Conciliation 

For remedying the chronic indebtedness of the 
agricultiiri.sts, the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee recommended the pursuit, by the Provincial 
Governments, of a policy of debt conciliation and 
liquidation on a voluntary basis. This recommenda- 
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tion has been given eircet to under the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act. At the present moment 
Debt Settlement Boards have been established in this 
province. There aie two lypes of Boards in Bengal: 
ordinary and special. The main function of these 
Boards is to persuade the creditors to agree to a 
liquidation of the outstanding debt on the basis of 
cash or instalment payments. It is important to 
remember that the Boards arc to make every endeavour 
to persuade the creditor to accept a sum which the 
debtor is in a position to pay. It the creditor remains 
obdurate, the case is then sent up to the Special 
Board with a request Lor compulsory settlement. 
The chief functions of the Special Board are to see 
whether the terms of compulsory settlement, in full 
or in part, have been fair or not and whether the 
calculation of outstanding debt has been correct or 
not. If tlic creditor is not satisiied with the award 
of the Special Board, he may appeal to the Special 
Appellate Oflrcer who is a judicial officer. The 
ordinary Boards have no power of compulsory settle- 
ment — only the Special Boards can do that. If a case 
is pending in any civil court, except the High Court 
in its Ordinary Original Civil jurisdiction, in connec- 
tion with an application before a Debt Settlement 
Board, the Board has the right of issuing a stay-order 
requesting stay of proceedings. The Chairman of an 
ordinary Board is generally an independent non- 
official whereas in case .of the Special Board, the 
Chairman is a Government official. 

There is no doubt that the Debt Settlement 
Boards have become very popular wheret'er estab- 
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lished and that they have put in a good deal of solid 
work. But it must be admitted that there is still 
great scope for development. Only the surface has 
been scratched but the importance of even that much 
as valuable spade-work must not be underrated 
Debt Settlement Boards have yet ro be cstablkshed 
all over Bengal so that the humblest peasant may be 
benefited. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act 
has come in for a good deal of criticism: there is a 
very strong opinion, which is steadily gaining ground 
that the Act has destroyed the foundations of rural 
credit. The implication is this that as the money- 
lenders are being debarred from sucking the life- 
blood of the debtors, tliis must necessarily lead to 
contraction of credit. There is hardly any justifica- 
tion for such a point of view — there is no reason why 
the money-lender should expect the debtor to go on 
paying an exorbitant rate of interest on a principal 
which the debtor tvill not be able to pay off in his 
life. Even the lender is not justified in demanding 
back the outstanding principal if that is not within 
the range of economic possibility of the debtor 
There is no reason why the money-lender should 
not be content with a rate of interest which the 
debtor can possibly pay. The history of the world 
does not yet record any instance where any attempt 
at debt settlement according to any principle of 
justice and equity has not caused dissatisfaction to the 
creditors and the cry of danger to rural credit has 
not been raised. 

It is to be noted that the provisions of this Act 
do not apply to a non-agriculturist. Further the 
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Boards have no jurisdiction over debts owed by an 
agriculturist to a Co-operative Credit Society, but 
unfortunately the Act in some cases has been utilised 
in favour of non-agriculturists, uir the plea that they 
have just a modicum of land in cultivation. 

There are now about 3,000 Boards functioning in 
Bcngai, arict up to the end of December, 193^ the 
ordinary Boards settled claims to the extent of 
Rs. 36,7 i 6,30^ and the amount which was ultimately 
awarded on these claims was Rs. 17,375,818. It thus 
appears that most or these debts were settled at just 
about 50 per cent of the total habililies and when 
one remembers that these claims are settled by agree- 
ment between the creditors and the debtors, it must 
be said that the creditors have been fully willing to 
come to an adjusiment of theii claims with the 
debtors on rairly reasonable terms. It may be noted 
that claims to the extent of Rs. 360,954,030 were still 
pending by the end of December, 1958 before these 
Boards. 

There seenis to be an impression that these Debt 
Boards generally force tlieir decisions on the creditor. 
This is, howevei, not conect. That could only be 
done by Lire Special Boards. As against tne claims 
of about 4 crores of rupees settled up by adjustment 
between the debtors and the creditors, the anicunr of 
claims compulsorily settled by Special Boards was 
only Rs. 585,346 and against these claims the award 
was given for Rs. 339,131. The compulsory settle- 
ments were made at a rate proportiont- t-ely higher than 
the rate of adjustment by negotiation ; the average 
of compuiaiory awards stands at 58 per cent, of the 
amount claimed, while the voluntary adjustments worh 
at only about 50 per cent of the amount claimed. As 
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against the claims of o^er 56 crores of rupees pending 
before ordinary Boards for adjustment by agreemnt, 
in December, 1938, the claims pending before the 
Special Boards for conipuliory adjustmeat were less 
than Rs. s crores. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
extent of compulsory settlement is very miall indeed 
compared Vvuth the volume of adjustment by agree 
inent. Tables 65 and 66 give the comparative figures 
of these agreements and awards, distticL by district. 

TABJvE 65 

PKECENlAGE OF Award to Ceaim in each case 



Amount of olaiin 
in each •iettlM ctee 
IlSt 

Percentage of 
ft'ffird to slnm 

A mount of claim, in 
oaoh ponding caaa 
Hs. 

Burdwan 

517 

5^ 

1>4J“ 

Birbhum 

323 

100 

498 

Bankura 


— 

815 

Midnapore 

946 

79 

639 

Hooghly 

376 

79 

555 

Howrah 

397 

73 

930 

Ji4'parganas 

285 

85 

716 

Nadia 

240 

48 

9^3 

Mmshidabad 

... — 

— 

53.7 

Jcssoie 

289 

70 

508 

Khulna 

347 

79 

478 

Dacca 

434 

61 

859 

Mymensingh 

560 

47 

9B3 

Faridpur 

318 

84 

384 

Bakarganj 

601 

60 

1.538 

Chittagong 

479 

35 

3.909 

Tippera 

843 


7'9^ 

Noakhali 

6£3 

Gi 

73- 

Rajshahi 

431 

47 

778 

uniaipur 

Jalpaiguri 

915 

40 

545 

083 

65 

1,013 

Rang'par 

3^2 

81 

679 

Pabna 

330 

54 

73 s 

Bogra 

635 

54 

SiG 

Mmda 

... l,iJ3 

74 

1,367 
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These tables will show that, whereas the work in 
most of the districts of Burdwan and Presidency 
Divisions has not proceeded very far, it has made a 
fair progress in most of the districts of Dacca, 
Chittagong and Rajsbahi Divisions. The largest 
volume of work has been done in the district of 
Mymensingh and claims to the extent of about 68 lacs 
of Rupees had been already settled and claims of 
over crores of Rupees v^ere pending before the 
ordinary Boards on the 31st December 1938. Simi- 
larly in the district of Bakarganj claims to the extent 
of about 54 lacs oE Rupees had been settled and claims 
over Rs. ^ crores were pending ; in the districts of 
Noakhdli, Tippera, Dinajpur, Dacca, Pabna and 
Bogra a fair volume of work has been done. On the 
other hand, the problem had not even been touched 
in the district of Nadia where claims ha^'^e been settled 
only to the extent of Rs. 1,500 with pending claims 
'if only about Rs. 135,257. 

It will appear from these tables that in the 
districts of Dinajpur, Malda, Jessore, Rajsbahi, Bogra 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Nadia, Noakhali, Pabna, 
Tippera, Bakarganj, Rangpur, Midnapore, Chitta- 
gong and Talpaiguri, the adjustment has reduced the 
debts roughly by 50 per cent and in some districts 
even less. The adjustments have brought in the 
av'ard liability of the debtor to only 38 per cent of 
the original claims in the district of Bogra, 39 per cent 
at Noakhali, 38 per cent at Rangpur. 

On the assumption diat each application repre- 
sents the total volume of indebtedness of an agricul- 
turist, the figures are interesting studies as to the 
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quantum o£ indebtedness in Bengal villages. It is 
probably correct that the average illiterate rural debtor 
has not yet come forward in large numbers before 
these Boards, as these Boards have been functioning 
only for a short period of time and it is only those 
who are comparatively better off than the average cul- 
tivator — men with some amount of education and 
information — that have hitherto taken advantage of 
these Debt Boards. That probably explains the 
comparatively high amount of indebtedness as shown 
in the above table but it certainly shows the volume 
of indebtedness after a fairly long depression period 
for a large itumber of agricultural families. 

But debt conciliation can never be a permanent 
remedy of the })roblem of indebtedness. Debt con- 
ciliation may wipe off the outstanding debt with 
ability to pay as the sole criterion bul there must be 
some agency Lor supplying the rural credit. 

In co-operation lies our main hope. "It co- 
operation fails, there will fail the best hope of rural 
India,” says the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
The year 1904 saw the inauguration of the movement 
in India and evei since the organisation has been 
doing useful service in supplying the rural popula- 
tion with cheap credit. 

Land Mortgage Banks 

It is now being increasingly felt that the existing 
Provincial Bank, the Central Banks and the Rural 
Agricultural Credit Societies cannot undertake the 
responsibility of supplying the agriculturist with long 
term credit. They cannot afford to lock up their 
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resources for a long period ; from the Ijauking point 
of view it would be suicidal to ask the provincial bank, 
the central banks and the primary societies to grant 
long term credit. Yet the agriculturists require long- 
term credit for various purposes. If the cultivator is to 
extricate himself from the permanent burden of debt, 
he must make agi'iculture a paying proposition, and 
if he is to do that, he must effect costly improvements 
in his agricultural implements, methods and land. 
Lack of permanent improvements is one of the 
features of our agrciulture. Improvement of land and 
methods of cultivation, redemption of mortgages on 
land and liquidation of outstanding debts are of 
supreme importance, if the cultivator is to make agri- 
culture pay and leave him a surplus. But he cannot 
effect improvements in land or in technique of jiroduc- 
tion unless he is granted loans for long periods. To 
meet this situation. Land Mortgage Banks have been 
established in most of the provinces. Punjab has now 
la Land Mortgage Banks, Bombay has 13, Central 
Provinces has lo. There are in Bengal 5 such banks. 
It is to be noted that the scheme is still at an 
experimental stage but it is a matter of satisfaction 
that the working capital of these banks has increased 
from Rs. 30,830 lo Rs. 3,02,113 and their member- 
ship from biy to 1,087. These figures are correct 
up to 30th June, 1936. 

The five banks working in Bengal are at Pabna, 
Mymensingh, Comilla, Jessore and Birbhum. At the 
dose of the -year ending June 30, 1936, the fi.Ve 
banks between themselves received 2,628 loan-applica- 
tions for a total amount of Rs. 1,329,086. The banks 
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enquired into 1,915 applications, and 757 applications 
were accepted for loans amounting to Rs. 349,575. 
Only in 484 cases, loans amounting to Rs. .313,735 
were actually advanced; i,x5S applications for a total 
amount of Rs. 596,449 were rejected mainly on 
grounds of uneconomic holding and unsatisfactory 
repaying capacity, unwillingness of co-sharers to join 
and inability to produce sureties. 

Loans have mostly been issued for redemption of 
mortgages and other prior debts. Out of a total loan 
of Rs. 314 lacs only Rs. 17 lacs represents loans 
for agricultural improvements and purchase of shares. 
One cannot help feeling that the progress of the 
scheme has been very slow but in a matter like this, 
one must realise the obvious limitations of land 
mortgage banks as such. Further, one should aim at 
consoiidation rather than mere duplication. 

In the success of land mortgage banks the 
Government must necessarily play a large part, because 
unless the banks have the patronage and credit of the 
State behind them, they would not be able to sell 
their bonds. 



CHAPTER XII 


DEBT AND CO-OPERATION 

CnlUvator must borrow — Capital lyoaus— Seasonal require- 
ments — ^Credit — ^Rates of Interest — ^Money-Tnarkel — Credit require- 
ments — Underfinancing — Average Debt — ^Finances of rural Societies 
— Increase of Debt — Overdues— Reason for non-payment — Forced 
to tbe Mahajau — Otuer faccors — Other deficits — Oveifinaucing. 


The Cultivator Must Borrow 

In agriculture, the producer must definitely wait 
for a period or time before he can expect tlie turn-over 
on his outlay. There are always intervals between 
cultivation, scvdng and harvest It is. therefore, incum- 
bent on him to live on a sysiem of credit to meet the 
necessary expenses of cultivation and his living expenses 
until he can reap his harvest and market his produce. 
Unfortunately, he is seldom in affluence and he must 
borrow not only in India but in every country in the 
world. 


Capital Loans 

In Bengal, riie majority of cultivators have lands 
by inheritance. A cultivator, when he does not inherit 
land, has to secure the necessary capital to enable him 
to purchase or to take up a settlement of land. He 
has also to purchase bullocks or buffaloes for his 
plough. He has other inevitable expenses in connec- 
tion with marriages and deaths. In certain parts, floods, 
cyclones and tornadoes necessitate the rebuilding of 
dwelling houses, etc. Droughts, insufficient rainfall, 
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want of seasonal rainfall, aparL from floods, cyclones 
and tornadoes, often play their role in damaging crops. 
There are also exceptional years of distress and famine. 
Often he inherits, oi conn acts himself, a burden of 
debt from the money-lender at a high rate of interest. 

Seasonal Requirements 

In addition, he has his seasonal credit require- 
ments. He wants implements of cultivation, must 
obtain his seed and manure, has to hire outside labour 
for his field reqairemeuts, and has to pay his usual 
rent, cesses, rates and taxes. He has also to maintain 
himself and his family till his crops are harvested and 
sold in the market. 


Credit 

For the first, he requires long-term credit. For 
the last, which are his annual requirements, he must 
secure short-term credits. For both these credit 
requirements, he has new to depend upon money- 
lenders. traders, shop-keepers and dealers, loan offices. 
Co-operative Societies and Government. 

Rates of Interest 

'Fiii recent years, he was obliged to secure such 
credits at abnormally high rates of interest. The 
usual rates of interest, even now for paddy loan, is 
50 per cent per annum. The rates of the money- 
leader were moderate if he charged about 37^ per cent 
per annum. The Central Co-operative Banks usually 
charged 10 to 15 per cent per annum from rural 
credit societies and sometimes mote, while village 
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societies lent to their mcmbeis at 13 to i8 per cent. 
There was practically no dillei'ence in the rate of 
interest as between secured and nn.secured credit. 
The Usurious Loans Act, of it) 18, failed to give relief 
to the agriculturists from the exactions of high interest 
and enquiries during the Bengal Banking Enquiry 
Committee revealed many distressing cases of extor- 
tionate exactions. 


Money-Market 

The great detect, in agricultural finance in Bengal, 
is that It cannot draw upon the money-market of the 
country, The agriculturists, being in constant want 
of funds, have been at the mercy of the money-lenders 
and though an attempt is being made to have a regular 
system of agricultural finance organised through Co- 
operative Societies, the Co-operative movement has 
not yet been able to tackle the entire problem of 
rural indebtedness. 

Credit Requirements 

The total volume of annual credit requirements 
for the agriculturists in Bengal was estimated by the 
Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee to be 
Rs. 96 crores. The maximum loan which was 
advanced to the members of agricultural credit 
societies in any one year in this province was 1 crore 
60 lacs of rupees in 1930. In 1935, it was only about 
25 lacs. 

The Co-operative movement has thus touched 
only the fringe of the problem of rural indebtedness 
and Bengal is not yet even v/ithin sight of an effective 
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solution ot a problem ol such magnitude. Nor has 
the movement yet reached any large number of agri- 
cultuiists if we consider their total population. In 
1915, the numbei of agricukmal ciedit societies was 
1,853, with 85,515 members. Twenty-one years later, 
on the 30th June, 1936, the number was ^1,115 
societies with 506,610 members. The number of agri- 
culturist families is 4,549,88.? as calculated in a 
previous chapter. It means that only one out of nine 
agriculturist families is a member of a Co-operative 
Society. The total rural population in Bengal is 
46,429, 67?. Out of every 92 persons in Bengal villages 
only one is a member of a Co-operative Society. 

Underfiuancing 

ft was unfortunate that the Co-operative move- 
ment, horn its very inception, began with under- 
linancing the members. When an agriculturist cannot 
get the whole of bis credit requirements from the 
credit society, he must go to the Mahajan for the 
balance. Once he is forced to go to, and to keep terras 
with, the Mahajan, Co-operative Credit, instead 
of solving the problem of his indebtedness, merely 
leads to an increase in his debts. The average annual 
credit requirement of an agriculturist family was 
estimated by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee at Rs. 160. Against this the average annual 
credit received by a member for the last twenty yeans 
is given in Table 67. 
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TABU^; 67 

Avera-GE Annuae Credit received by a Member or 
Co-operative Societies 



RS. 

A. 

1917 ... 

... 24 

0 

1918 ... 

... 19 

12 

1919 ... 

.. 23 

12 

1929 ... 

... SI 

0 

1921 ... 

... 30 

8 

1922 ... 

... 22 

4 

1923 

... 28 

0 

192t 

... 32 

8 

1925 ... 

... 38 

0 

1926 . . 

... 42 

8 

1927 ... 

... 41 

12 

1028 . . 

... 38 

0 

1929 ... 

... 37 

12 

1930 ... 

... 35 

0 

1931 ... 

... 19 

0 

1932 ... 

... 10 

10 

1933 ... 

... 7 

8 

1934 ... 

... 8 

0 

1935 ... 

... S 

8 

1936 ... 

... 5 

8 


Average Debt 

It is essential lor the sound development of the 
Co-operative movement that when an agriculturist 
becomes a member of a Co-operative Credit Society, 
the entire volume of his debt to the Mahajan should 
be determined and steps taken to relieve him of his 
debt-burden with its very heavy load of interest at the 
earliest possible moment. Unfortunately, at the 
inception of the movement and for many years after, 
this aspect of the problem was totally lost sight of 
and, while some credit was supplied to him from the 
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credit society — this being not suflicient in itself — he 
was left to deal with the Mahajan, as best as he 
could, which unfortuntaely and invariably led to his 
ruin. 


Financing of Rural Credit Societies 

Another defect arose from the nature of financing 
the rural credit societies. The rural society, when 
started, has no independent finance of its own. It has 
to apply for accommodation from the Central Bank 
and this is not sanctioned until after an enquiry by 
the Supervisor. The Supervisor cannot take steps 
immediately ; he has to deal with applications from a 
number of societies, all of which naturally come in 
about the same time and season. After the report 
from the Supervisor, the applications have to be put 
up belore a meeting of the Directors of the Central 
Bank, convened after due notice. The loan is then 
sanctioned and notice sent to the village society to 
come and receive the amount. There is, thus, con- 
siderable delay in getting a loan for the primary 
society and year after year the same process goes on. 
If a member of the primary society applies for loan in 
any particular season, tor any .special purpose, he 
receives it long after his needs are over. More often 
than not, he spends it for purposes other than those 
for which the loan was intended. No attention what- 
soever has been paid to the fundamental principle 
that loans should be utilised for the purpose for which 
they are granted. 

The cumulative effect of these three factors has 
resulted in disastrous consequences. 
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Increase of Debt 

First: The result has been that the average debt, 
annually repaid by a member of the Co-operative 
Society, has, invariably, been less lhan the average 
debt annually taken by him from the Society. This 
has been the most striking feature practically of 
the Co-operative movement for the last so years. Every 
succeeding year has tended to augment his burden of 
indebtedness to the Society and, whereas the total debt 
to the Society stood on an average at Rs. 56 per 
member, the outstanding debt to ihe Society today is 
about Rs. 94 per member. 

Overdues 

Secondt)s; The extent ot overdues has been 
incieasing year after yeai. In 1915, the overdues were 
only 35 per cent of the total debts. In 1935 they 
stood at 80 per cent. Whether the year was a fat or a 
lean one, whether the price of jute tvas Rs. 55 per 
maund or Rs. 3 per maund, the member's Society debt 
had a progressive rise. Year after year, till 19^7, he 
has taken loans from the Society — always more Lhan 
what he took in the previous year. Owing to stringent 
finances of Co-operative Societies of all grades with 
outstanding overdues increasing, the rural societies 
could not be financed to the same extent and since 
1938 the economic depression still further crippled 
them till all that an individual member could be 
financed with came to be Rs, 7-8 in 1933, ® 

1934 and Rs. 5-8 in 1935, while his repayments during 
these three years were Rs. 7-13, Rs. 8-io, Rs. 6-8 
respectively. 
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The Reason tov Non-Payment 

But ii the Bengal agriculturist has not, regularly 
and annually, paid his co-operative debt even to the 
extent o£ his annual bori'owing, it is not because of 
any tendency on his part to avoid rep'i'sment of his 
dues. The Bengal agTicukurist never repudiates his 
debts ; debts are inherited from generation to 
generation t«ithout demur. He has almost a sacrosanct 
notion about his debt liability, and by tradition and 
sentiment he has suffered even the high rates of 
interest of the money-lender. Nor is it a fact that 
he does not appreciate the value of co-operative loans. 


Forced to the Mahajan 

Until the lecent severe economic depression 
reduced the value of his produce even bclotv the cost 
of production, there was no difficulty for the Mahajan 
to prosper in the rural areas of Bengal. The reason is 
obvious in the very nature of things as analysed at the 
beginning of this chapter. The peasant gets his loan 
from the Co-operative Society not when he needs 
it immediately. He cannot get his entire credit 
requirements from his Society. He has thus always 
to go to the Mahajan tor his residual short term needs. 
The rates of interest charged by the Mahajan are 
always much higher than the rates charged on loans 
advanced by the Co-operative Society. Ordinary 
prudence, as also the probability of his again requiring 
credit from the Mahajan, compel him to pay his 
debt to the Mahajan at higher interest charges. It 
is also true that pressure of the village Mahajan is 

H iS.y 
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always greater than that of Mahajan 

^ : h, : hi ,he “ is a well- 

iact tiiat Lire personal presence 
gives him always a prioriiy over others — a fact whicn 
is well-known to a particular class of money-lenders 
getting an interest of two annas per rupee per month 
from even the most indigent debtor. The Mahajan 
can easily put the agriculturist in the meshes of civil 
court litigation and can put him to ignominy and 
shame by easily getting a pariuana or attachment order 
from the civil court. After paying the debt of the 
Mahajan and his high interest charges and, almost 
for the same reasons, the rents and cesses of the 
zamindars with the usual perquisites of their collec- 
tion staff, the cultivator has no margin left for meeting 
his liability to the Co-operative Society and he has not 
enough for his extremely poor subsistence. Co- 
ojierative debts are thus partly repaid by further loans 
and “the cultivator is born in debt, increases his debt 
throughout his life and dies more hopelessly in debt 
than ever ” 


Other Factors 

There are other factors which have more or less 
■contributed to the present position : — 

(а) The repaying capacity of the members, 
considering, particularly, their outside debts, was not 
taken Into account at all. 

(б) Attention was not paid to the fundamental 
principle that loans should be utilised only for the 
purpose for which they were granted. 
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(c) There was a ceriain amount, of laxity and 
leniency in the matter o£ recovery in the past. 

(d) The bulk of tlie loans in many cases had 
accumulated in the hands of few individuals— mostly 
office bearers, and sometimes others on their Benamis 
leaving only a very small amount for the ordinary 
member. 

(e) The failure on the part of many Central Banks 
and mo't of the Societies to distinguish between long- 
term and short-term loans 

(/) Inadequacy of the staff of the Co-operative 
Department. 


Other Defects 

Th Co-operative mo/ement in Bengal also had a 
chequered career for the last twenty-five years. The 
Co-operative Societies Act was passed in 1904 and from 
1904 to ign it was the stage of the most cautious 
experiments to find the right way. There were many 
defects in the Act which had to be rectified by the Act 
of igi.?. The annulment of the Partition of Bengal, 
in December igii, compelled the province to face the 
new requirements consequent on administrative 
changes, and while things were on the point of being 
settled, the Great War began in 1914 and trade and 
business, finance and prices were all dislocated. There 
was a heavy fall in the prices of jute and paddy and a 
phenomenal rise in the price of other necessities of 
life, particularly of all imported articles, such as cloth 
kerosene, salt, sugar. The Co-operative movement was 
badly affected The war ended in 1918. It was 
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hoped that things would shape better in the rutnre. 
But the Non-Co-operation Movement, with the other 
political and economic disturbances associated with it, 
created a new siruaiion. Tins was followed by the 
Constitutional changes inaugurated by the Montford 
Reforms. There was, however, a slow but gradual 
expansion of the movement during these years, and the 
working of the Department required reorganisation to 
suit new conditions. Money was actually voted by 
the Bengal Council but the financial settlement as a 
result of the Montford Reforms left the province in a 
hopeless financial mess. A Retrenchment Committee 
had to be appointed. The reorganisation proposals, 
for which money had been actually voted, had to be 
postponed pending the report of the Committee. Ihe 
Committee recommended drastic curtailment which, 
for a time, created terrible uncertainty for the future. 
But excepting the abolition of the post of a Deputy 
Registrar, no other recommendation was accepted. 
But the reorganisation of the Department, to face the 
problems of expansion, was deferred and postponed. 
The Department required more auditors and more 
staff to deal with the increased number of societies and 
increase in the number of members. Their officers 
and staff needed training and the understanding of 
co-operative principles. The inadequancy of the staff 
weakened the supervision and led to deterioration. 
During this period, the province was not free from 
local deficiencies oi rainfall, disasters, floods, tornadoes 
and cyclones. Things were, however, settling doy^n 
to the normal when the world was shaken by an 
economic storm of unprecedented magnitude Which 
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swept over it and disturbed credit conditions 
universally, Bengal, which depends for her economic 
prosperity on the price of her agricultural produce — 
mainly paddy and jute — saw a cacastiophic fall in the 
prices of all agricultural commodities including these 
two commodities. The cultivator was hit first and 
was hit hard. His repaying capacity vanished. Co- 
operative Societies were visibly affected. Heavy 
outstandings accumulated. The overdues were 25‘4 per 
cent in 1937-38, but they immediately began to swell 
ominously as will be seen from TaTle 68. 

table; 68 

Growth or Ovkrdues 


1923-29 .. 

Overdues. 
... 2S4 

1929-30 .. 

. . 

1930-31 .. 

... 39-8 

1931-32 ... 

... 56-3 

1932-33 ... 

... 68'3 

1933-34 ... 

... 8C'9 


The Theory of Over-financing 

It is sometiiiies alleged that the members of 
Co-operative Societies have been over-financed. This 
is not correct. Taking the figure of 1938-39 as an 
average normal year before the depression, the statis- 
tical figures show that the percentage of overdues was 
relatively low in the districts where the average 
amount of financing to a rural member was high, and 
vice versa,- The overdues had correspondingly the 
opposite tendencies to the quantum of financing of 
each member. Where the amount advanced was 
relatively high, the extent of overdues was relatively 
low, and vice versa. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PROBLEM OF POPULATION* 

Is Eeiigal Over-populated— Optimnin Population— Over-popula- 
tion as a State and as a Tendency — Progress of Population — Mean 
Density — Mean Density m other Pronnces and Countries — ^The 
Consequence — ^Increase of Population in other Countries — Birth and 
Death Rates — ^tJational Ilealtn — ^High Pvuts of Iniant Mortality — 
High Female Mortality — ^Fall in Number of Women — Marriages — 
Our Problems — Reclamation of Hew Areas — ^Intensive Cultivation 
— iudusirialization— Migration — ^Preventive Checks— Standard of 
Diving — ^Mai-distiibutioii and Over-production — Maximum Indus- 
trialisation. 

Is Bengal Over-populated? 

It is proposed to discuss in thus chap ter the 
problem o£ an increasing population in Bengal. Is 
Bengal over-populated? It is impossible to give a 
straight answer to this question, but without anticipat- 
ing the conclusions it may be pointed out that 
many thinkers are of opinion that Bengal is already 
over-populated and that it has assumed an alarming 
proportion, specially considering the availability of 
food materials and employment lor the people. 

Optimum Population 

Bat one must get a clear iiution as to what is 
exactly meant by the term “over-population”. As 
Pxoi'esSui Edwin Caiman says; — 

“At any given time, knowledge and circumstances 
remaining the same, there is what may be called a 
point of maximum return when the amount of labour 

Vide Foct-uote to Chapter XI. This chapter was also 
wiittett by the Authors son, M. Aaadul Huque. B A. 
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is such that both an increase and a decrease in it would 
diminish proportionate returns — just as there is a 
point of maximum return in each industry, so there 
must be in all industries taken together. If the popu- 
lation is not large enough to bring all industries 
up to this point, return would be less than they might 
be, and the remedy is increase of population ; if, on 
the other hand, population is so great that the point 
has been passed, returns are given less than they 
might be and the remedy is decrease of population.”* 
This is what is termed Optimum Population, and 
over-population means a departure from the optimum 
in the direction of excess. 

Over-population as a State and as a Tendency 
Over-population may exist as a state and as a 
tendency. When a given population is increasing in 
such a manner as to warrant a diminution of income 
per head, there is a tendency to over-population. 
When a diminution in the given population is in 
fact followed up by an increase of income per head, 
it is a state of over-population. 

Progress of Population 

According to the last Census, the population of 
Bengal is 50,114,002. Table 69 will show the pro- 
gress o£ population in Bengal during the last 
50 years: — 

INCPHASE o? Po?xr!,A."ioN ;n sacii Cn.'iS’js Dec/iDe 

Year of Census Population in Increase 

minions per cent 

1872 ... 34 b 

i88i ... 3V'o 6'7 

“ Edwin Canusfl. — ^Wealth, pp, 68-69 
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TABIvB 60 — coHtd 


of Census 

Population in 
millions 

Inciea.se 

per cent 

1891 

39‘8 

Th 

1901 

42'8 

11 

igii 

463 

8 0 

1921 

4 V 5 

5-8 

1951 

51-0 

7 3 


It shows that the population is steadily increasing 
ever since 187^, but the rate of increase is not so 
rapid as is often thought to be. But what is 
alarming inspite of this very slow progress of popu- 
lation is the fact that the pressure of population 
on the soil is being gradually intensified. Every 
Census shows an increase in the mean density per 
square mile. Bengal is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country and, as such heavy pressure of popula- 
tion on the soil must necessarily result in grinding 
poverty of the people. It is an economic truth that 
to produce the same amount of wealth, nianufaclure 
requires much less land than agriculture, but unfor- 
tunately in Bengal the mean densiiy per square mile 
is much higher than even some of the highly indus- 
crialised countries of the West, It has been estimated 
that even under the most favourable conditions agri- 
culture cannot support more than ^50 people per 
square mile. Bengal to-day is thus laced with the 
problem of inadequacy of land. The supply of land 
is fixed by nature and there is not the least sign of any 
diminution of the pressure on the soil. 
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Mean Density 

Table 'jo* will show that the pressure of popula- 
tion on the soil is on the increase, not to speak of any 
diminiuion in it. 


TABLE 70 


Mean DI'Ncity in each Census DrcADi; 


STear 


1873 .. 
1881 . 

1891 .. 
igoi .. 
tpll .. 
1()31 .. 
1931 •• 


Number of 
persons 

per square mile 

423 

450 

484 

521 

563 

578 

646 


Can Bengal support 64{) persons per square mile at 
a reasonable standard of efficiency? The answer is 
clearly in the negative. Intense pressure on the soil 
will still further lower the already poor standard of 
Jiving with tragic consequences. The 'positive checks’ 
of Malthns will come into operation and there will 
necessarily be a tremendous loss of human life and 
energy As a matter of fact positive checks are actually 
in operation in Bengal to-day. Terrible correctives 
in the shape of famines, epidemics, overcrowding, 
diseases, and general pauperism take their tolls of 
human lives year after year in this province. 


Census Report, 102! -Vol. V., Part I, page 86, 
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Mean Density in other Provinces and Countries 
The density of population in Bengal may now 
be compared with other provinces and some foreign 
countries. Table 71 gives the figures.* 

TABI/B 71 

COMPABAlIVS DENSITV OF POPULATION 



Densitv 


Density 


per sq. mile 


per sq. mile 

Bengal . . 

. . 646 

England & 

Wales ... 685 

United Provinces 

... 442 

Netherlands 

544 

Madras 

. 3IS 

Germany 

. . 332 

Bihar & Orissa 

. . 379 

Japan 

21s 

Punjab 

... 223 

China 

200 

Bombay . . 

... 178 

Austria 

199 



France 

... ... 184 



Spain 

lOT 


Highly industrialised England and Wales support 
685 persons per square mile whereas Bengal — a pro- 
verbially backward province even as regards her 
agricultural production — ^has to support 646 person^ 
per square mile! f 

But these figures do not fully indicate the giavity 
of the problem in the rural areas of this province. 
England has a large industrial population. She has 
her colonies, dependencies and mandated territories. 
Her industry^ trade and commerce absorb a large bulk 
of the population. Here, in this province, we have 
1 worker to 3 '5 dependants. In England, the ratio 
is only 1 • 1 2 per worker. The total number of persons 


* Ibid., page 4. 

t Jather & Beri— Indian Economics, Vol. I, page 44. 
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depending on agriculture proper, excluding special 
crops, in Bengal, is as follows : — 


Workers 0 UI 5 ’ 


UepeudEuits 


6,204,385— Cnltivalitig owners, tenant-cultivators 
and ‘iliain’ cultivators. 

2,874,804 — Agricultnral labourers. 

9,079,189 

22,697,972 


31, 777,161 


The total net area cropped was 24,466,300 acres 
in 1936 and this means an acre of land has to main- 
tain i'3 persons. This works out at 830 persons 
roughly per square mile, and this is the effective 
density of population and its pressure on the culti- 
vated soil of Bengal. Compared with ttiis, England 
and Wales have a total population of 9,398.000 
employed in agricuUnre. Including 1,312,926 depen- 
dants at the rale of 1 worker to i'i2 deperidants, 
tlic total agricultural populalion comes to 81485 182. 
The total arable area in England and Wales was 
9,398,000 acres in 1935, .But it may be noted that 
a large number of this population is employed in 
livestock industry and the area of pasturage proper 
excluding rough gi'azings is 15,559,000 acres, in 
addition to the arable acreage. But even if this factor 
is eliminated — and that will undoubtedly diminish 
the density of population — the total population of 
2,485,182 on 9,398,000 acres works out at ‘276 per 
acre or 166 persons per square mile. Bengal has, 
thus, an effective pressure of 830 persons against 166 
in England and Wales per square mile of cultivated 
area. 
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But this Story will not be complete without 
a reference to some of the densely populated districts 
of Bengal. Though the mean density is 646 as an 
average lor tins province, it really comes up to 830 
persons for the rural areas. But against this average 
of 646, some of the district figures tell their own tales 
(Table '7^). 


72 


Mean Densiiv in Congested uistricis 


District 

Dacca 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Faridpur 

Bakarganj 

Mymensingh 

Pabna . . . 

Bogra . . . 

Rangpur 


Mean density 
1,265 

1.197 

1.124 

1,003 

834 

823 

795 

785 

742 


If 646 means effective rural density of 830, how 
much these district figures mean for their rurrd areas 
can be easily imagined. 


The Consequence 

What are the consequences of such an abnormally 
heavy pressure of population on the soil? The 
standard of living is inevitably lowered — people have 
no option but to live on the starvation level amidst 
indescribable insanitary conditions of dirt, disease and 
filth. People’s desire and ability to work is sapped, 
which in its turn means enormous economic waste. 
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Sii“ Thomas Holdcrncss is of opinion that, bearing 
in mind the frugal and thrifty mode of living of the 
ordinary peasant, five acres of good inignled land 
would support a family of 5 comfortably. His 
estimate is very modest, inasmuch as he takes 
into special consideration the frugal mode of living 
of the peasant and he lays special emphasis on 
five acres of good irrigated land. According to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(19^8) the great mass of die peasants has only 3‘i acres 
of cultivated land against 51 acres in England. On 
the other hand, Bengal has practically little or no irri- 
gation facilities in most of the districts. The conclu- 
sion is iiresistiblc that the ordinary Bengal peasant 
is in possession of a holding whicli is dclinitcly 
uneconomic. The inadequacy of land is being keenly 
felt and tlic uneconomic holding of the peasant is 
keeping him perpetually deej) clown in the morass of 
economic stagnation, 

increase of Populaliun in other Countries 

'J he earlier figures of this chapter show that the 
increase in population in Bengal between 1875 and 
1911 was 33'8 per cent — ^whereas, during ihe corres- 
ponding period, population increased by 73 per cent in 
Russia, 59 per cent in Germany, and 58 per cent in 
England and Wales. In the Western countries just 
mentioned, the rate of increase has indeed been very 
fast inspite of voluntary limitation of families at will. 
But here in Bengal, the rate of increase has been slow 
inspite of the fact that no preventive checks are in 
operation. 
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Birth and Death Rates 

The reason is not far to seek. A comparison 
between our birth rate and death rate will furnish the 
reason for this very slow rate of increase in population. 
Table 73 will give the comparative figures.* 


TABLB 73 


COMPAPAIU'i; Birje 

AM, Oeaih 

Rails 

Con Cl try oi 

Birth rale 

Desih rate 

Pto'vince 

in 1981 

in 1931 

Egypt ... 

44' 8 

g 6'8 

Japan ... 

32 -P 

190 

British India 

34 3 

24’9 

U. S. A, 

lyS 

111 

France ... 

W4 

i6‘3 

Germany 

160 

n '2 

England and Wales 

15-8 

ig‘3 

Bengal 

oyg 

22'3 

Bombay 

36- 1 

23-8 

Madras 

35 ’6 

537 

Burma . . 

26-5 

i 7'4 

Assam ... 

281 

187 

Bihar and Orissa . 

33’9 

26'6 

United Provinces . 

35'6 

270 

Punjab 

427 

260 

Central Provinces . 

• 44'3 

35'5 


It is apparent that, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
the death rate has a Lendency to approximate the birth 
rate, and hence, inspite of high birth rate, there is no 


* Report of the Public Health Comirissioasr to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1931 — ^pages 20, 26-27. . 
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appreciably fast increase in population. So far as 
death rate is concerned, Bengal is better off than most 
provinces of India but there is wide scope for further 
diminution in the deatn rate, lu Jane, 1933, the 
death rate in England and Wales was lo’S, There is 
every reason to hope that in 1939 the rate stands at 
a lower figure. Can the same thing be said of 
Bengal? Our annual death rate stood at S2'3 in 
1931 and there has not been any substantial decrease 
in the death rate since then. 

National Health 

Preservation of national health is a sacred trust 
of the nation and its Government. Much human 
misery and agony are implied by the figures of death 
rate and a vigorous campaign for better health and 
sanilatiou is very much necessary to-day. More 
money has to be sjjent on Public Health, and weli- 
conceived jrractical schemes arc urgently needed. To 
quote the remarks of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health (England) : — 

“Public expenditure on national health is like 
expenditure on a life-boat or a fire-engine ; even 
more, it is like a long term investment. It yields the 
interest with absolute certainty, a hundred-fold but 
only in the course of years and sometimes in the 
course of generations. Sometimes we hear the idle 
question: ‘What is the use of all our expenditure on 
health?’ It is often asked by persons who do not 
reflect that their welcome presence among us alive, 
alert, and competent is itself the answer.” — ^Report 
of 1931. 
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High Rate of Infant Mortality 
Our high death rate has at least three outstanding- 
features which must continue to cause increasing con- 
cern to the Province. The first feature is our ab- 
normally high rate of infant mortality as will be seeir 
from Table 74.* 


table; 74 

In?ant MoRTAWiy 


Province 

Birth rate 

Infant mortal 
1,000 births 

Central Provinces 

44' 3 

2612 

United Provinces 

356 

189-1 

Madras 

•• S5’5 

186-6 

Punjab 

.. .13-7 

178-3 

Bengal 

.. 27'8 

174 

Bombay 

• ■ 361 

161-6 


From the above table it will appear that the 
case of Bengal, so far as the rate of infant mortality 
is concerned, is very sad indeed. It is, of course, 
true that Bengal compares favourably with most of 
the other Provinces, but it may be pointed out that, 
for a birth-rate of 27 ‘8, such a high rate of infant 
mortality is a tragic story. According to Major- 
General Sir John Megaw, Bengal’s rate of infant 
mortality is very much higher. He calculates the 
rate to be iSg'is per 1,000 birlhs. Major-General 
Megav/ conducted his enquiry in some of the Bengal 
villages and, as such, his estimate is of greater value 


*Seport of the Public Health Cotntaiseioner to the Govern 
tnent of India — 1931. 
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in dist'iishing the problem ol riual areas. Whatever 
the actual figure may be, this heavy mortality among 
infants is a matter of deep concern to the Province. 
Dire poverty, appalling conditions of child-birth and 
dearth of proper medical aid are no doubt some of 
the most fundamental causes. But that is not all. 
Poverty can be mitigated, conditions of child-birth 
may be improved, medical aid may be facilitated, but 
how to insure against the lack oi vitality of the infant 
itself who must struggle through the most critical 
jreriod of its life? Taken along with the lack of 
vitalising tood, this lack of vitality in the infant may 
be attributed to three main causes; (i) the tender age 
of the mother, (li) the large number of children born 
and (lit) the rapidity with which they are born. In 
rural Bengal, girls arc given in marriage much earlier 
in lii'c. The result is equally disastrous for the 
young mother and the infant. It is not necessary 
to dilate upon these factors which arc never tireless of 
the highest importance from the point of view of the 
future of the generation. Bui this icqulre.s a change 
of the devitalising social opinion and an abandon- 
ment of the many irrational practices now playing 
havoc with the future of the nation. 

High Female Mortality 

The second feature of the high death rate is the 
high female mortality at the reproductive ages. The 
causes of this high female mortality at the reproduc- 
tive ages are much the same as in the case of the 
, infant mortality. In the earlier ages (o — lo) more 
males die than females. But the table is turned 

n 
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when ihe reproductive ages come (15 — 40) as will be 
seen from the following table. 

TABIvE 75 
MORIAIITY FiGUUIlS 

Death rate per 1-000 


Province 

( 15-40 

Males 

years) 

Females 

'Coorg 

i6o 

31 ‘9 

Delhi 

6-8 

14-1 

Central Provinces . . 

11 '3 

13'3 

Bihar Sc Orissa 

- 3'9 

i 3 o 

Bengal 

181 

i5'i 

Assam 

lO'O 

14-0 

Punjab 

107 

13-3 

Bombay ... 

IN' 01 th- Wes tern Frontier 

8'5 

117 

Province 

ii'S 

ll'O 

Madras 

9' 5 

111 

United Provinces 

lo'S 

is'5 


In Z933 Major-General Sir John Megaw fully 
investigated into the question of maternal mortality 
in India and he gives us the following table : — 

table; 76 

MA1EK!>‘/u. HORf'tn'Y 


Province 

Maternal mortality 
per 1,000 birtU.s 

Bengal 

... 49’i6 

Bihar S: Orissa ... 

... 36-57 

Assam 

... 36-40 

Bombay 

... 30' 09 

Punjab 

... i 8‘73 

United Provinces 

... i8'oo 

Madras 

... 13-34 

Central Provinces 

... 8-i8 

British India (average) 

... 34-05 
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Rctigal has the unenviable disunction ol topping 
ihe above table: (.he rates for Bengal are almost 
incredibly high— nearly 50 per millc. In England 
there has been mucli agitation because the maternal 
mortality rate was as high as 4’ 11 per 1,000. More 
than 200,000 mothers die in child-birth every year in 
India and more than 100 girl wives out of every 1.000 
die in child-birth long before they have ceased to 
have babies. This race-suicide must come to an end. 

fall in the Number of Women 

The third feature of our high death rate is the 
continuous fall in the proportion of women to men 
in Bengal. In all the provinces of British India, with 
the exception of Madras, there has been a steady 
fall in the proportion of women to men ever since 
1881. The following (able will illustrate the point 
as regards Bengal, 
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I'noroMioN olf Women 10 Men in liENGEt, 


Yefa- 

Numbef of women 
per 1,000 males at 
all ages 

i88r 

990 

1891 

970 

1901 

... 960 

igii 

950 

1951 

933 

1931 

924 


This steady decline in the proportion of females 
to males is bound to give rise to grave social evils — 
apart from the adverse repercussion it will have on 
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the future of the nation. Paucity ot females lias a 
tendency to increase social vices, to lower the age of 
marriage and to prevent the effective opciation of 
social legislation. 


Marriages 

Universality of marriage and early marriage are 
[W'o very common features of our rural life. These 
two factors may have greatly intensihed the pressure 
of the population on the soil and, as such, have con- 
tributed to the gravity of the broader problem of 
over-population. 


Our Problems 

Intense pressure or population on the soil, high 
birth rate and death rate, absence of preventive 
checks, poverty which compels a peasant to live on 
starvation, to wear the .same shhf or clothing till it is 
tattered to bits, absence of nutritious food, illiteracy 
and absence of proper medical aid — these are the 
problems that have to be faced by this Province. 

Reclamation of New Areas 

How can the pressure of population on the soil 
be relieved? Mach is sometimes made of the reclama- 
tion of new areas as a remedy. Mr. Porter, 
Superintendent of Censu': Operations,. Bengal, is very 
much optimistic about the matter. He says: “Sub- 
sidiary Table i shows that of the total area cultivable 
only 6*7% is now actually under cultivation. If the 
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loial c'ullivable area were brought under cultivation 
and il improved methods of cultivation yielding an 
increase ot go% over the present yield were adopted 
it is clear iroui a simple rule uf three calculations 
that Bengal could support at its hresent standard of 
Huii!!^ a population very nearly trvice as large as that 
recorded in 1931” (Pages 63-64, Census Report — 
Vol. V, Part I). Without being unduly pessimistic, 
it may safely be stated that our present standard of 
living will leave still much to be desired and as such 
Bengal would not be economically better off, if 
Bengal’s population was doubled with the standard of 
living remaining the same. Fail in the standard of 
living is inevitable il population increases. Then 
again in the total cultivable area is included a vast 
acreage of wlial is known as ‘‘cultivable wa!,te other 
than fallow.” As (he Royal Commission of ''(fgri 
culture pointed out, “it Ks certain that ihub^ of 
this area could in no conceivable circumstances be 
brought under tillage.” (Para. 536, Page 6or,.) 
There arc indeed matiy economists who think that at 
least 8 s % of the total cultivable area has been biotight 
tniclcr the plough in Bengal. The earlier chapters 
of this book shovv how some of the most thickly 
populated districts, specially the Eastern Districts, have 
very little of fallow^ or cultivable waste There is 
undoubtedly some scope tor extensive cultivation in 
Bengal but it is not much. Any attempt at relieving 
the irressure of population on the soil by way of 
extensive cultivation will not by any means yield 
spcclacular result. 
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Inlensive Cultivatioini 

The real hope of the Bengal jjcasani lies in 
intensive cultivation of soil. In the domain of agvi- 
cultutal production, Bciigal sadly lags behind. 
Artificial fertilizers are practically unknown and lands 
are scarcely manured ; fields have, therefore, to be 
kept fallow to recuperate their productive powers. 
Cattle is a poor specimen, lean and emaciated through 
insufficient feeding. Crops do not get water, except 
what the monsoon favours, due to lack of irrigation 
facilities. There is hardly any proper rotation of 
crops, nor has there been any regional planning of 
production, nor any attempt made systematically to 
utilise the lands of Bengal to meet the marketing- 
requirements of our towns and cities. Intensive 
cultivation means that such primitive methods and 
maniy^s will have to be abandoned and scientific 
planning and methods should take their place. The 
technique of production must be brought in con- 
formity with scientific inventions and improvements 
with a view to getting maximisation of production 
and to relieve the pressure of population on the soil. 

The recent world-wide trade depression, with a 
disastrous fall in the price of primary products in its 
wake, has hard hit the agriculturist. The per capita 
income has been reduced. The problem of popula- 
tion, in the last resort, is the problem of national 
wealth. If an increase in population is accompanied 
by a proportionate or more than proportionate increase 
in national wealdi, there will not be any economic 
hardship. The maximisation of national wealth 
should, therefore, be the ideal to be aimed at. 
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Industrialization 

Agricultural j^lanniiig has also to be supple- 
mented by greater industrialization of the province 
in relieving the pressure on the soil, and in this 
connection cotton U'Jifile, sugar, iron and steel, oil, 
paper, cement and match industries have possibilities, 
however limited their scope may be. Yet the process 
will be long and involves a heavy capital outlay. 
Agriculture must, therefore, remain the primary occu- 
pation of the province and so it will remain for many 
more years to come. But taking a long period view, 
a policy of improvement and diversification of agricul- 
ture supplemented by gradual industrialization seems 
to be the only solution of our present problems. 

Migration 

Is migration of population any remedy of the 
pressure oji die soil? Economists are all agreed that 
migTation, in its broadest aspect, holds out no hope 
for tire people of Bengal, Moreover, it docs not con- 
stitute a permanent solution. Movement of popula- 
tion from one province to another may ali'ord 
temporary local relief but the broader problem remains 
unaffected. The inauguration of the new Constitu- 
tion has seen an intensification of the feelings of 
provincial patriotism. There is no reason to hope 
that the Bengalee immigrant would be very much 
welcome in any of the other provinces. Immigration 
into Burma is out of the question: there were 
several anti-Indian outbreaks and Indians had to live 
in mortal fear of their life and property. The cry of 
“Burma for Burmans” is steadily gaining ground. 
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Bengal direclly will nol benefit, from emigration to 
Ceylon. Ceylon allords an outlet to the surplus 
population of Madras, Mysore, Tiavancore and Cochin. 
But even in Ceylon, anti-Indian feeling is growing. 
Boycotts of Indian traders have been organised and in 
1933, the All-Ceylon Youth Conference passed a lesolu- 
tion declaring that “the continued presence of the 
Indian was detrimental to the economic and political 
welfare of Ceylon.” Apart from this Dr. Hutton says : 
“The absorption of Indian labour in that country has 
nearly reached the saturation point.” Malaya, Mauri- 
tius, South Africa do not hold out much hope In 
Kenya and South Africa even domiciled Indians and 
long-settlers have received a treatment in past years 
which precludes any possibility of further migratfon to 
these places. Moreover, there is hardly any direct 
migrai ion from Bengal to any of these countries 
Migration cannot in any way relieve the pressure of 
the population on the soil. On the other hand the 
migration of people from other provinces is more and 
more intensifying in this province. 

Preventive Checks 

Are there any pos.sibiliiies of artificial limitation of 
births as a protection against any danger of over-popula- 
tion in future and also as a method of relieving the 
present intense pressure of population on the soil? 
Malthus told us that population has an inherent 
tendency to outstrip production. That being so he 
advised the use of preventive checks so that Nature 
may not have any opportunity to use her positive 
checks. Malthus’s fears have been falsified and his 
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iheory lias been ridiculed as unnecessarily pessimist ic. 
But the fundamental principle upon which his ihcoiy 
is based stands unaffected by the mai’ch of Lime, 
Malthus could nut anticipate the revolutionary changes 
vdiich the Industrial Revolution ushered in, but all 
the same his theory holds good even to this day, with 
some modifications. 

But as Mr Porter says, birth-ccntiol or preven 
tive checks of any kind are practically non-existent io 
Bengal. It is not necessary to go into the question as 
to tvhether birth-control is good or bad. It is beyond 
the range of practical politics to expect it in the rural 
areas of Bengal. 


Standard of Living 

It is importairt to remember that the conception 
of ovct-iiopulauon is a relative one, If per capita in- 
come i.s increasing, at least at the same rate as popula- 
tion, ovcr-populatictr is not a daugar, but may some- 
times be helpful. But can it be said that our per capita 
income is increasing proportionately with the increase 
in population? There may have been at best only a 
slight increase in the per capita income, though there 
is honest difference of opinion on the subject, judging 
by the purchasing power of money there has probably 
been not any increase, but possibly diminution. But 
even a slight increase in per capita income does not 
improve the standard of living in a province where the 
total agricultural indebtedness amounts to at least 
Rs. too crores. It is apparent that the ordinary Bengal 
agriculturist lives in a state of perpetual insolvency and 
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his children are not born into this world but often 
damned into it. 

Mal-disfributioii ansJ Over-production 

But there need not be any pessimism about the 
future, only if the present is taken care of with a keen 
eye to the future. Let us not be daunted by those 
alarmists who would have us believe that v-torld-produc- 
tion has outstripped world-consumption. We have in- 
deed been treated to the spectacular demonstration of 
wheat being used as fuel in the farming State of Idaho 
in the United States of America. We have heard people 
talking about saturation point having reached in 
wheat or cotton while the starving millions of the 
world go unfed and naked. In die farming States of 
the U. S. A. and Canada, we have heard of rivers and 
creeks whitened with milk that nobody wanted. 
Coffee crop has been burnt down in Brazil with 
pomp and ceremony and pests have been scattered in 
cotton lands to keep down the yield. “Too much” has 
become our enemy because we cannot distribute what 
we have produced. And failing to do that, we do not 
hesitate to commit outrages against suffering humanity. 
It is important to remember that the problem of popu- 
lation is not of mere size, nor of mere production, but, 
to a great extent, of equitable distribution. It will 
indeed tax the patience of the most distinguished 
economist to devise a better scheme of distribution! 
without drying up the sources of national wealth, but 
shall we despair of human intelligence? The Indus- 
trial Revolution in the domain of Production is over 
but a greater Revolution in the sphere of Consump- 
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lion and Distribution is still to come. “The 
magnificent episode ol the Nineteenth Century is 
indeed over,” but we may console ourselves with the 
thought that the Twentieth Century is still young, 


Maximum Industrialiaation 

To summarise; In Bengal, all the accepted 
symptoms of over-population are to be found — high 
birth rate and death rate, absence of preventive checks, 
intense pressure of population and grinding poverty. 
There are many economic thinkers who are of opinion 
that, in Bengal, over-population exists both as a state 
and as a tendency. There are also others who hold the 
contrary view. Peojrlc, who hold the lal Lcr view, point 
out that our natural resources arc immense and, as 
such, exploitation of Mother Earth will enable its to 
support a bigger population. I’hat is indeed very true. 
Nobody contends for a moment that if our natural 
resources are exploited to the fullest, our Province 
should not be in a better position vis-a-vis the problem 
of over-population. But that is purely a hypothetical 
proposition and, as such, must be accepted with the 
usual reservations. The real remedy lies in so arrang- 
ing our national economy that the national wealth 
may be maximised. Maximisation of national wealth 
will most certainly enable us to maintain a much 
greater population on a better standard of living. And 
there is absolutely no reason to believe that this is not 
within the range of possibility It is only througU 
maxim i sation of agricultural output, greater industria- 
lization of the Province, development of village indus- 
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tries, spread of a rational system of education with a 
rural bias and better medical fecilities that there can 
be a true solution to the problem of over-population 
in this Province. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


LAND SYSTEM 

Central feature — Mughal Revenue system phis English 
Eeudalism — Mughal syshm — Zaiaiiidar in Mughal sj'stem — ■ 
Zamindary an office and not a property — ^Proprietor of revenue and 
not proprietor of soil — ^Eand Tax under Caliph Omar — 
Customary rent — Genesis of Uie I’afganah rate — Origin of Tenancy 
— ^Parallelism in Roman and English Taw — Blachstone — ^Legal and 
equitable property. 


Central Feature 

The central feature of the land system of Bengal 
is the perpetual fixity of the Government’s share of the 
revenue from land but with no fixity for the rent of 
the tenant-cultivator, The Permanent Settlement 
created permanency in the revenue demand and 
tenure of the landholders in Bengal, It was intended 
to create a similar permanency for the raiyats leading 
to a prosperous tenantry and genei'al agricultural well- 
being. In the words of Lord Hastings, recorded in 
1819, “never was there a measure conceived in a purer 
spirit of generous humanity and disinterested justice 
than the scheme of Permanent Settlement.” But, in 
actual effect, the raiyat has not yet secured permanency 
for himself. The zamindars have known (o a pie for 
the last hundred and forty years what revenue they 
have to pay. The raiyats for whom the same 
permanency was designed are even to-day far away 
from such a position. 
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Mughal Revenue System plus English Feudalism. 

Originally intended as a measure to stabilise the 
country, by enabling the cultivators of the soil to be 
secure in the enjoyment of the profits of their labour, 
“to promote the happiness of our subjecis by afford- 
ing them security in their property,” Lord Cornwallis 
superimposed a touch of English feudalism on the 
Mughal Revenue system. The history of the successive 
tenancy legislation bears eloquent testimony to the 
disastrous consequence of the Permanent Settlement 
upon the status and condition of the tenants in general. 
John Stuart Mill says; “The reasons which form the 
justnication of property in land are valid only in so 
far as the proprietor of land is its improver. In no 
sound theory of private property was it ever contem- 
plated that the proprietor of land should merely be a 
sinecurist quartered on it.” The situation is made 
much worse when the land system degenerates into 
absentee landlordism, when in between the landlord 
(the rent-receiver) and the tiller (the rent-payer), there 
intervenes a hierarchy of middlemen who are mainly 
interested in profits from land through rent. The 
entire pressure of the profits of all these rentiers falls 
upon the actual cultivator who has to pay for all and 
rent ceases to be an equitable proportion of the 
produce, On the contrary it becomes merely a money- 
burden which leads inevitably to agricultural deterio- 
ration and the ruin of the peasant. 

The Mughal System 

In any smdy of the land system of Bengal, it is. 
necessary to cast a glance over the Muslim reventic 
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^■vystein which was the basic foundation on which 
Lord Cornwallis built his structure of Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal. 

Comprehensively planned Inst by Sher Shah, the 
system was carried to a high degree of efficiency by 
Alcbar with the aid of his able Minister Todar Mull. 
It was founded on a detailed survey of the resources, 
ownership and qualities of land, of the area cultivated 
and the crops grown. It was administered by a body 
of officials and checked by oihers, The revenues were 
assessed on the basis of ability to pay. It had definite 
adjustability to suit flood, inundation or other 
natural calamities. The “Ussul Toomer Jummah” 
was based on a share of the average produce of land of 
average quality, and the rate after being hxed was com- 
muted into money on the basis of average prices of 
the preceding nineteen years — the cultivator being 
given the option to pay in cash or in kind. It was a 
fixed share of the average produce or its fixed average 
price. Lands were divided into several classes accord- 
ing to their productivity and varying rates determined 
accordingly. There were only two grades of interests 
in the produce from the land — the Government who 
Were entitled to a share of the produce and the culti- 
vator who enjoyed the residue. The rent collectors 
were not interested except as collectors on behalf 
of the State and received tbeir remuneration, paid 
out of the collections, from the State. There was a 
body of independent officials to supervise, to check and 
to ensure that the tenants were not made to pay more 
than their fixed liability. The basis of assessment was 
that “there should be left for every man who cultivates 
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his land as much as he requires for his own support 
till the next crop is reaped and for that of his family 
and for seed. This much shall be left for him ; what 
remains is land revenue and should go to the public 
treasury ”■*' Against this principle of a residual basis 
of assessment, rent today is the maximum that can be 
forced from land, leaving the barest minimum for the 
actual tiller, the man who is the central figure in 
agricultural economy and the pivot round whom the 
life of the province revolves and who, as has been seen 
in a previous chapter, does not get even the barest 
subsistence from his land. 

The Zamindar in Mughal Revenue System 

lit the R'Iugh?.l Revenue administrslion, ihe 
zamindar was, thtn, an agent of the Emperor for 
making due collections on behalf of the Emperor and 
was remunerated rvitb a percentage out of his collec- 
tions for his labour. The term "Zamindar” is a later 
development in the land system of the country, in the 
A‘yeen-i-Akbari, he was the Amul-Ouzar or Collector of 
the revenues and he was directed “to annually assist the 
husbandman with loans of money and receive pay- 
ment at distant and convenient periods” — necessarily 
without interest which was unknown in Islamic law. 
Certain allotments of land were usually given to him 
rent-free for his maintenance known as nankar, and 
there was then plenty of land which was uncultivated, 
fallow and unoccupied. 


^ L^ake—Land Tentire -juie X'ro-picE, page 22, 
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Zamindary an Office and Not a Property 

The zamindary was thus an office and not a pro- 
prietary right in land. The history of the grant of many 
ancient zamindaries, for example, shows that the 
zamindari of those 'cstaies was granted by '.he Jlughal 
Kings to the ancestors of the present holders by taking 
it way from the previous collectors of revenue, often 
on the ground that they were oppressive and not acting 
equitably to the cultivators. In the Proclamation of 
the Court of Directors, dated the iith May. 17'72, 
divesting Nawab Muhammad Rezah Khan of his Naib 
Devnnship, in which they themselves stood forth 
as the Dewan, there is a list published of several 
branches of business appertaining to the Dewanee, 
and the seventh item in the list was “the constitution 
and dismissing of Zamindars with the concurrence of 
the Nazim.” Every change in the zamindari was then 
subject to an Imperial Firman of confirmation and 
though the office gradually tended to develop along 
hereditary lines, it was never so as a matter of right 
but was subject to recognition by the Emperor or his 
Governor, on payment of a Peshkush and Nuzzeranah 
and on security for good behaviour. 

Section ) of Regalattcii I of 1793 specifically 
mentions that, from the earliest times till the Perma- 
nent Settlement wan made, it hud been “the practice 
tc deprive them of the management of their lands and 
either to let them in farm or to appoint officers on the 
part of Government to collect the assessment imme- 
diately from the raiyats.” And, as such, the zamindars 
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had no right in the lands for which they were liable 
to pay revenue to the State. 

Proprietor of Revenue and Not Proprietor of Soil 
The zamindar’s share was the universal prescrip- 
tive law of the Empire, namely lo per cent of mufassil 
collections of the estate. When Sir John Shore put 
the question to a learned scholar of his time — Ghubm 
Hosain Khan, the renowned historian, son of a former 
Nazim of Behar, “Why did the King purchase land 
since he was lord of the country and might therefore 
have taken it by virtue of that capacity?”, the answer 
given puts the whole case in a nutshell: “The 
Emperor is the proprietor of the revenue, but he is 
not the proprietor of the soil" — “the Milkeat was 
never in the Emperor, he was entitled only to Khiraf 
or Ushar". Akbar, Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Alamgir 11, 
all purchased lands, required for their personal use 
or for construction of forts. Even in the days of the dis- 
integi’ating forces of decay, Muhammad Rezah Khan, 
affirmed that princes had no property in the land 
and they had to purchase land to build mosque and 
cemeteries. 


Land Ta:a under Caliph Omar 

It is interesting to note here that the Mughal 
land system was not peculiar to India. It followed 
the revenue system administered in the early days of 
the Khilafat in the conquered lands of Iraq, Synia 
and Egypt. 

Immediately on the conquest of the territories 
outside Arabia in the days of Omar the Great, the 
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second Khalifa, the problem of land taxation and 
land system with reference to the conquered people 
and of territories in relation to the State came to be a 
live issue. The principle tncn promulgated was that 
the Khalifa was entitled to impose Khiraj upon a 
conquered people on tiieir lands and the Jijzia on their 
heads in lieu of military service but the land remained 
the property of the inhabitants. “The land of the 
Sowad is property of those who live in it; they have a 
right to sell it or to hold it in possession ” Successive 
waves of conquests might lead to far-reaching political 
changes, hordes of conquerors might pass by. the 
vanquished might fly to seek refuge, but the tiller of 
the soil had nothing to fear and his plough plodded 
on while rival combatants were probably fighting in the 
neighbouring fields. I’he plough and the peasant were 
the only sure factors, no one else in the chain had 
any security of existence and continuance. 

Customary Rent 

By the time the British came to administer the 
country, the Mughal revenue system had taken such 
deep roots in the country that the rents of land 
throughout Bengal were regulated by a definitely 
known and fixed customary rate prevalent in the 
locality embracing a village, Taluka or a Parganah and 
called the Patganah Rate. In a form of government 
which was severely personal and where distance pro- 
bably stood in the way of a more systematic or compre- 
hensive check upon the doings of the State-collectors, 
custom always placed an embargo upon all excesses and 
oppressions. Such was the great influence of the original 
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Parganah Rate that any additional impost with 
the sanction of the State was treated as an addition to 
and beyond the original Jama which was always 
kept intact as a sacrosanct item. Remissions were also 
calculated as deductions from the original customary 
amount. Every raiyat had a definitely fixed amount 
of rental; he was subject to no eviction so long as he 
paid the rental for his lands. 

Genesis of Parganah Rate 

It is not difficult to find out the origin and 
development of such customary Parganah Rates. We 
in the twentieth centry sometimes fail to visualise 
the condition of India in the eighteenth century and 
look upon the events and incidents of those days with 
the prejudiced eye of today, where, in a highly organised 
political state, contract determines the relationship 
between the landlord and the tenant. Waves of con- 
quests and of revolutions passed over India, dynasties 
and persons changed places, the collectors of State 
demand were imprisoned for failure to meec their 
liabilities, but land was abundant and population was 
sparse. Naturally the rent of the soil was paid and 
was payable as a State demand by anybody who occu- 
pied and cultivated it and to anyone who came with 
the authority of the State. 

Origin of Tenancy 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
rent of a tenant was governed by the customaiy 
Parganah rates, which, by the moral sense of the com- 
munity and the exigencies of State demands, were 
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firmly eslablished. It appears trom the evidence of 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie before the Select Committee on 
the Affairs of the East India Company, in 1833, that such 
tenancies tvere “independent of any known contract, 
originating in the mere act of settlement and tillage ; 
the formal agreements were interchanged, when they 
were done, not to create the holding, but to define the 
amount to be paid on account of it.” The words of 
Lord Cornwallis, in his Minute of the 3rd February, 
1790, viz., “privilege which the raiyats in many parts 
of Bengal enjoy of holding possession of the spots of 
land which they cultivate, so long as they pay the 
revenue assessed upon them,” clearly mean that the 
origin of tenancies in Bengal was mere squatting and 
tillage. It was only inevitable that it .should be so, 
it we consider the state of Bengal at the time. 

Paraiieiism in Roman and English Law 

We have seen how custom played its r 61 e in 
keeping the rents free from the arbitrary discretion of 
landlords. Contract comes into human societies in 
land systems at a later stage of developm.enL. It is 
interesting to note the parallelism in the evolution of 
the doctrines of property in India, in England 
and ill Rome. In Roman Law Occupatio was a 
natural mode of acquisition of property. The man 
who first took possession with the object of occupation, 
manifested by any specific act, acquired the property 
and this occupancy was supported by Roman jurists as 
the earliest form of acquisition. The older Roman 
jurisconsults found such acquisition universally sanc- 
tioned by the usages of the societies around them and 
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the lawyers of a later age allotted them a place among 
the ordinances of nature. They undoubtedly believed 
that for mankind, living in institutions of nature, 
occupancy would be one of the lirst practices and rights. 
It was the process by which the no-man’s goods of the 
primitive World became the private property of 
individuals in the development of human institutions. 
But with the development of society conflicts arose 
between the rights of the conquerors and the rights 
of the natural occupants. The Roman lawyers 
immediately found a distinction between Property and 
Possession and the genius of the great Roman Jurists 
tried to find a solution of this perplexing conflict. 
Possessory interdicts, the summary processes of Roman 
Law, were devised by Praetors for the protection of 
these classes of persons and the liberty was conceded 
to them of vindicating their rights of possessory 
remedies. A sort of equity was thus found for this 
and a distinction, which later developed in other 
countries, was found between equitable property and 
legal property, known in Roman law as Quiritarian 
and Bonitarian. 


Blackstone 

A similar evolution took place in England. 
Blackstone writes that the earth and all things therein 
were the general property of mankind through the 
immediate gift of the Creator. By the law of nature 
and reason he who first began to use it acquired therein 
a kind of transient property that lasted so long as he 
was using it. The right of possession continued for 
the same time so long as the act of possession lasted. 
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Whoever was in the occupation of any determined spot 
for rest, for shade or the like acquired for the time a 
sort of ownership, out of which it would be unjust 
and contrary to the iaw of nature to drive him by 
force, but the instant that he quitted the use or 
occupation of it, another might seize it without 
injustice. 


Legal and Equitable Property 

Amidst the conflict of feudalism with .such a state 
of things, the English lawyers found a distinction 
bettreen the Owner and the Possessor with their 
respective rights in the same property, and prescriptions 
Were admitted as a ground of rjii^ht, though at first with 
a reluctant approval. Admittiji' in theory that there 
were tenants-at-will, it was c0i;}^nded that time and 
undisturbed enjoyment had ripc„,,ed their holding into 
a species of ownership and that it would be unjust 
to eject them for the purpose of redistributing the 
domain. Courts of Chancery thus developed equitable 
rights as against legal ownership and property was 
affected in many ways by equity in England, ulti- 
mately resulting in a complete severance -of Equitable 
from Legal property. In India it was the evolution of 
the same principles which resulted in customary rights 
and Parg-anah rales hnding a definite place in the law 
of the land against persons who were given the charge 
of revenne collections and who were later given in the 
Cornwallis Regulations the name of Proprietors. 
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PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

Intel pretation — Sir James Stephen — Sir William Hunter — Sir 
Courtney Ilbert — Lord Cornwallis — Sovereign’s right of interposi- 
tion — Inherent right as Sovereign — Protection and Welfare of 
Cultivators— Solemn pledge of the State — Zemindars not absolute 
Proprietois — ^Lord I.aivretiCf' — Sir i-suley li'd“" — }''uture authority 
to Protect — I'nll right of Interposition — We may enlarge the 
powers of landlords, but not the rights of tenants! — A simple 
eontracr to hx State demands — Proprietorship, but no extinguish- 
nieiit of others’ rights — No rights created — ^Proprietorship for 
Ijerformance of duties — ^As Supreme Governmenr and as Supreme 
Landlord — Did not divest itself of its right as GoveinineuL — Did. 
not affect rights of tliird . Vries — ^Raiyats must be protected by 
law — Sir William Hunter — .bird Ripon — Substantial benefits against 
nothing but assurance — H^fter aDsolute ownership of soil — Only a 
single promise — Our inhe.ent and Indefeasible rights — Proprietor 
in Bengal and under English Law — ‘ Wiio owns the land’’ — lo 
English gentlemen — ^English landlords and Bengal Zammdars — 
rio breach of Permanent Settlement — ^Ivlutual contract — Rights 
exaggerated, terms ignored. 

Inlerpretallon 

In any discussion of (lie land problem of Bengal, 
it is injportant to make a close study of the nature 
and -character of the Permanent Settlement, its 
intentions and implications and to examine the 
evidence "showing what the authors of the Permanent 
Settlement intended to provide ; what, as a mattei of 
fact, was provided in the regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement ; and in what sense those regulations were 
understood by the Governmeni and by some of its 
best informed ofEdals, before the documents which 
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explain the proceedings of 1793, faded to a great 
extent out of general recollection.”* 

Sir James Stephen 

Speaking before the Indian Legislative Council in 
1871, so high a legal authority as Sir James Stephen 
said; “A great public act like the Permanent Settle- 
ment is not to be interpreted, and can never have 
been meant to be interpreted, merely by reference to 
the terms of the document in which it is contained. 
Its meaning; must be collected from a consideration of 
the circumstances under which, and of the objects for 
which, it was made ; and considering what is and 
what is not consistent with its terms, we must look 
at the gradual changes which have occurred in the 
condition of the country since it was enacted. This 
is the only way in which it is possible to understand 
fully transactions of this kind, and ii is peculiarly 
necessary in the case of a transaction which, however 
important, neither is, nor professes to be, a complete 
and exhaustive statement of the relations between the 
Government and its subjects. The Permanent Settle- 
ment regulates only one branch of one part of those 
relations, and it must be interpreted by reference to 
others.” 


Sir William Hunter 

In the words of Sir William Hunter, at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement the tenairts were “pro- 


* India-’a Despatch to thl Secreta-’j of State, No. 6, dated 2tst 
March, 1882, para 40. 
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lected by economic laws more powerful than any legal 
system. There was then more land in Bengal awaiting 
cultivation than there were people to cultivate it. The 
demand was by the landlord for cultivators, not by 
the cultivators for land. The charge of enticing away 
tenants by offers of land at low rent was frequently 
brought by one landholder against another.”'*' 

But a fundamental economic change has =ince then 
taken place. “The increa.".c of population during the 
past century has reversed this state of things. The popu- 
lation in many parts of Bengal has outgrown the soil. 
It is no longer the landlord who stands in need of 
tenants, but the tenants who are competing against 
each other for land. The same economic laws of supply 
and demand which protected the tenant at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, places him, in many 
Districts, at the mercy of the landlord today.”f 

Sir Courtney llbert 

Sir Courtney llbert, in his speech during the 
concluding stage of the Bengal Tenancy legislation 
of 1885, observed: — 

“Look at the social and economical condition of 
Bengal at the present day. What are its most striking 
features? Are they not transformation, transition,, 
growth and change? Here as elsewhere in India, and 
here perhaps more than anywhere else in India, you 
find the past and the present, old things and new, 


* Speech of Sir Williain Hntiter— -Proceedings of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 12th March, 1883, 
t I’ofti, 
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brought into sudden and violent contact with each 
other, with results which are often unexpected, and 
which, unless there is some intervention to temper the 

shock, may be disastrous vVc are responsible 

for the introduction into this country of forces which 
threaten to revolutionise and disintegrate its social and 
economical system ; we cannot told our hands and let 
them work in accordance with nature’s blind laws. 
We must, to the best of our ability, endeavour to 
regulate and control their operation.”* 

In studying the Permanent Settlement, one must 
not, therefore, forget the condition of the country 
between lygg and 1938, and the revolutionary changes 
in the economic, political and social structure and out- 
look ot the people and the country today as compared 
with those at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Lord Cornwallis 

But what were the intentions of the authors of 
the Permanent Settlement? In his Minute, dated the 
3rd of February, 1790, Lord Cornwallis observed: — 

"I do not hesiiate to give it as my opinion that 
the Zamindars, neither now or ever, could possess a 
right to impose taxes or abwabs upon the raiyats. . . . 
Neither is the privilege, which the raiyats in many 
parts of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the 
spots of land which they cultivate so long as they pay 
tlie revenue assessed upon them, by any means incom- 
patible witlr the proprietary rights of the Zamindars. 


* Proceedings of the Council of the Governor-General of India., 
2nd March, 188S. 
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Whoever cultivates the laud, the Zamindar can receive 
no more than the established rent, which, in most 
places, is fully equal to what the cultivators can afford 
to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator 
for the sole purjrosc of giving the land to another, 
would be vesting him with a power to commit a 
wanton act of oppression from which he could derive 
no benefit ” 


Sovereign's Right of Interposition 

The Court of Directors, in their Revenue General 
letter, dated the 19th September, 1795, in sanctioning 
the proposals of Lord Cornwallis, wrote back : — 

“But as so great a change in habits and situation 
can only be gradual, the interference of Government 
may, for a considerable period, be necessary to prevent 
the landholders from making use of their own 
permanent possession for the purpose of exaction and 
oppression. We, tlierefore, wish to have it distinctly 
understood that while we confirm to the landholders 
the possession of the districts which they now hold and 
subject only to the revenue now settled ; and while 
we disclaim any interference with respect to the 
situation of the raiyats or the sums paid by them, whth 
any view of an addition or revenue to ourselves ; we 
expressly reserve the right, which belongs to us as 
sovereigns, of interposing our authority in making, 
from time to time, ail such regulations as may be 
necessary to prevent the raiyats being improperly 
disturbed in their possession, or loaded with unwarrant- 
able exactions. Our interposition, when it is 
necessary, seems also to be clearly consistent with the 
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practice of tire Mughal Government, under which it 
appeared to be a general maxim that the immediate 
cultivator of the soil duly paying his rent should not 
be dispossessed of the land he occupied. This 
necessarily supposes that there were some measures and 
limits by which the rent could be defined, and that 
it was not left to the arbitrary determination of the 
Zamindar ; for otherwise such a rule would be 
nugatory ; and in point of fact the original amount 
seems to have been annually ascertained and fixed by 
the act of the sovereign.” 


Inhsrent Right ss Sovereign 

Immediately befoie the ir'eimanerit Settlement, 
the Court of Directors communicated the following 
instructions: "In order to leave no room for our 
intentions being at any time mieundv'‘rstood, we direct 
you to be accurate in the terms in which our deter- 
mination is announced. You will, in a particular 
manner, be cautious so to express yourselves as to leave 
no ambiguity as to our right to interfere from time 
to time, as it may be necessary for the protection of 
the raiyats and subordinate landholders, it being our 
intention in the whole of this measure, effectually to 
limit our own demands, buc not to depart from our 
inherent right as sovereigns, of being the guardians 
and protectors of every class of persons living under 
the Government.”* 


* Lyiia’s Tiespatca to tlie Sacretary of State lo'- Iiifi;, No. 6, 
dated the 21 at fVTardt, 1832. 
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Protection and Welfare of Cultivators 

It was in such a spirit and intention that in 
fixing the Government revenue for ever, the Governor- 
General in Council, thought it necessary “to make the 
following '■lechimtionc i.'ececsary to the Zemindars, 
independent and other actual proprietors of land : — 

“First it being' the duty of the ruling power to 
protect all classes of people and more particularly 
those who, from their situation, are most helpless, the 
Governor-CTeneral in Counci! ■'.vill, v-fhenever he may 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think 
necessary for the protection and "welfare of the 
dependent taluqdars, raiyats and other cultivators of 
the soil ; and no Zamindar, independent taluqdar, or 
other actual proprietor of land shall be entitled on this 
account to make any objection to the discharge of the 
fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay,”* 


Solemn Pledge of ihe State 

Tvwrity-seven years later, the Cotirt of Directors- 
•on the i5th January, 1819, re-affirmed:' — 

“We fully subscribe to the truth of Mr. Sisson’s 
declaration that the £aiJi of the State is to the full 
as solemnly pledged to uphold the cultivator of the 
soil in the unmolested enjoyment of his long established 
rights, as it is to maintain the Zamindar in the posses- 
sion of his estate, or to abstain from ’ increasing the 
ptiblic revenue permanently assessed upon him.” 


* Article VII, Sec. 8 of Regulatiotr I of 1793- 
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Zatnindars Not Absolute Proprietors 
On a consideration o£ all papers and documents, 
tlie Government of India, in their Despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated the gist March, 
i88g, came to the conclusion that-- 

“The Zatnindars, though termed ‘actual pro- 
prietors’ of the land, were not absolute proprietors as 
against the raiyats.” 


Lord Lawrence 

Lord Lawrence, in his Minute in the year i868. 
considered that “it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment sooner or later to interfere and pass a law which 
.should thoroughly protect the raiyat and make him, 
what he is now only in name, a free man, a cultivator 
with the right to cultivate the land he holds, provided 
he pays a fair rent for it.’’ 

Sir Ashley Eden 

In 1879, the Rent Commission rvas appointed to 
consider the question of amending the Rent Law of 
Bengal and Sir Ashley Eden, in proposing his Bill, after 
• consideration of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, stated “that the rights originally conferred on 
the Zamindars, what else they might have been, were 
not those of ‘absolute proprietorship’, the Government 
prescribing a fixed rental to be adjusted by itself 
according to recognised rules, stringently forbidding 
.any other exaction on the part of the landlords, taking 
numerous precautions for the protection of the raiyats 
■■“in their possession’ and reserving to itself the right of 
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future interference should it ever be necessary, on their 
behalf, without such interference giving rise to any 
claim on the part of the Zamindars for abatement of 
revenue.” 


Future Authority to Protect 

In making their proposals for Tenancy legislation, 
in 1885, to the Secretary of State for India, the Gov- 
ernment of India stated clearly : — 

‘‘Our authority to protect, not only dependent 
taluqdars and I’aiyats, but all other cultivators of the 
soil, is unimpeachable ; and we would unmistakably 
assert that such authority is not exhausted on the 
present occasion, and that the Government reserves 
its liberty to repeat, at any future date, measures of 
protection similar to those which are now proposed.”* 

Full Right of Interposition 

The Secretary of State, in his reply dated 
17 th August, 1882, said: ‘‘I consider it fully 
established that the reservations made at the time of 
Permanent Settlement give you the full right of 
interposition for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Bengal peasantry, and that legislative interposition 
at this time is justified by the facts disclosed.” 

We may Enlarge the Powers of Landlords but 
Not the Rights of Tenants! 

But "while the Zamindars have continuously pressed 
for reform of land-laws in their own interests, they have 


♦ Para 94 of India's Despsidi. dated 21st March, 1882, 
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always put up a strenuous opposition in combating 
any rights being conferred on the tenants. As 
Sir Courtney Ilbert said in 1883, in introducing the 
Tenancy Bill in the Indian Leglisiative Council — 

“But we have been told that whilst there is no 
reason in the world whv we should not effect the one, 
there is a serioi^s obstacle in the way of our effecting 
the other. We may legislate to enlarge the powers of 
the landlord, but we cannot legislate to enlarge the 
rights of the tenants. And why? Because we are 
barred from doing so by contract, the contract, namely — 
with the Zamindars which was embodied in the 
Permanent Settlement. Now, far be it from me to 
enter into any minute or exhaustive enquiry into the 
meaning and effect of the numerous documents, which 
together make up what is known as the Permanent 
Settlement.” 

A Simple Contract to Fix State Demands 

And Sir Courtney amswered in the following 
terms: "The Permanent Settlement then was simply 
a contract between the Government and the Zamindars 
as to the amount of kiid-re^^enue payable by the latter 
to the former. The parties to the contract were the 
Government on the one hand and the Zamindars on 
the other. The raiyats were not consulted about the 
arrangement and were in no sense a party to it; and. 
according to the most ordinary principles of contract, 
it could not affect any right which they then had or 
might thereafter acquire. , 


p 
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Froprietorship, but No Extinguishment of Others’ Rights 

"But then it was said that at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, and as part o£ the same arrange- 
ment, a formal declaration was made declaring the 
piofierty iu ie ioit tc be vej._cd in die Zamind.ii ^ ; 
that throughout the Regulation o£ I'/ps, which con- 
firmed and gave effect to the Permanent Settlement, 
the Zamindars are described as the ‘Proprietors' or 
‘actual proprietors’ of the land ; and that this declara- 
tion and description are inconsistent with the notion 
of proprietary rights in the land being vested in any 
other class of persons. As to the use of the term 
‘proprielor’j no serious argument can be based upon it, 
I have heard of the magic of property. But I never 
understood that there was any such magic in the phrase 
‘proprietor’ as to wipe out any rights quali flying those 
of the person to whom the phrase was applied ; and 
ic would be specially difficult to show that it had any 
such effect in the Regulation of 1793. 

No Rights Created 

"In the flrsL place, the term, as applied to land, 
Irad no technical meaning In English law and if you 
were to ash an English lawyer what were the rights 
in the soil of a propriemi of land, he would probably 
tell you that you were using loose and popular 
language, and would beg you to make your meaning 
more precise and clear in the next place, the term 
was freely applied 10 the Zamindars of Bengal and 
other persons of the same class in Regulations and 
other official documents of a date anterior to 1793, 
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and to use a technical term, connoting rights created 
at that date. 


Proprietorship for Performance of Duties 

“fhe use of the term proprietor’ in this sense is 
closely analogous to the use of similar terms in English 
statute law. Here, for instance, is a definition of 
’owner' taken from a recent English Aft — the Public 
Health Act of 1875: ‘Owner’ means the person for 
the time being receiving the rack-rent oi the land 
or premises in connection with which the word is 
tised, whether on his own account, or as agent or 
trustee for any other person, or who would so receive 
the same if such lands or premises were let at a rack- 
rent. In this case, the legislature has said : — 

‘We intend to impose certain sanitary duties on 
the ownv’rs of land and bouses We will not inquire 
too closely which of several pensons ought, as between 
themselves, to perform those duties. It is sufficient 
for our purposes to find out who gets the rent ; we 
will treat that man as owner for the purposes of the 
Act. We will make him primarily responsible for the 
performance of duties imposed on owners by the Act, 
and leave all questions between him and third persons 
untouched.’ And this is precisely the policy which the 
East India Company adopted in Bengal before the 
date of the Permanent Settlement. They found a 
number of persons claiming interests in the soil. 
Which of those persons had the best claim, as against 
the others, to be considered the true owner of the soil, 
was a theoretical question of enormous difficulty. But 
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which of those persons ought, for land revenue pur- 
poses. to be dealt with as owner of the soil, and 
primai'ily liable for land revenue accordingly, was a 
practical question, which admicted of a practical 
solution. The East India Company settled it in 
Bengal by selecting the Zamindars as the persons to 
deal with, and they christened them landholders or 
proprietors accordingly. 


As Stiprsme Government and aa Supreme Landlord 

“In dealing with persons who had interests in the 
soil, the Governmeni claimed rights over them in two 
capacities. It claimed to be both Supreme Govern- 
ment and Snpiemc Landlord In one capacity ir v'ss 
dealing with subjects ; in the other capacity it was 
dealing with sub-proprietors or tenants. But it was 
never very easy to say either what its right as supreme 
landlord comprised, or at what point the line was to 
be drawn between its rights as landlord and its rights 
as Government. As to the first question, it is, of 
course, obvious that the rights of a supreme landlord 
may be of the most limited nature. According to the 
theories of Engh.sh law, all English land is held 
mediately or immediately of the Crown, and, therefore, 
says Blackstone, ‘the sovereign only hath abxolutvm ei 
directum dominium m the land.’ But we all know 
that tins absolute and direct ownership or proprietary 
right is of the most shadowy characier. And as to the 
second question, I need only remind an Indian 
audience of the eternal controversy whether that share 
of the produce, which is payable to the Government in 
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discricU not permanently settled, ought more properly 
to be denominated revenue or rent. Now, it was this 
second question which the Government endeavoured 
to solve in making the Permanent Settlement. It said 
to the Zamindars, we will not only fix for ever that 
share of the joroduce for the payment oi which you 
are to be held responsible ; but we will give up to 
you our claim to be considered your landlords. What 
you pay us shall be revenue, not rent. As between 
ourselves, you and not we shall be deemed to be the 
proprietors of the soil. 

Did not Divest itself of its Right as Government 
‘‘But there were three things which the Govern- 
ment diet not do by the Permanent Settlement. It 
did not divest itself of its general right — a right which 
belooged to it not as landlord but as Government — 
to make from time to time such laws and adopt such 
administrative measures as it might think expedient 
for tlic general welfare of all classes of its subjects ; 
it did not define the nature and extent of the pro- 
prietary rights which it gave up to the Zamindars ; 
and it did not include in its grant any proprietary or 
quasi-proprietary rights belonging not to itself, but 
to some other class of persons. Before the Settlement, 
the Zamindars when not cultivating themselves 
occupied a middle position between the Government, 
with substantial but ill-defined proprietary rights over 
them, anti the great mass of cultivators, witli substantial 
but ill-defined proprietary rights under them. After 
the* Settlement, they were freed from the one, but they 
remained subject to the other.” 
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Did not Affect Rights of Third Parties 
Sir Courtney then dealt with the arguments about 
the absolute and full discretionary powers of landlords 
as to the mode of dealing with the lands : — 

“And, even if any such right had been conferred, 
it would have been controlled and qualified by the 
express reservation of a power to legislate from time to 
time for the protection of the cultivators of the soil. 

"No ; in construing the documents connected with 
the Permanent Settlement, as in construing other 
documents of a like nature, general words must be 
read with reference and subject to specific rights and 
customs, and a bargain between two parties must not 
be treated as affecting the rights of any third party. 
Construed in accordance with these principles, the 
Permanent Settlement did not, of its own operation, 
prejudicially affect any rights of the existing generation 
of cultivators, and custom or usage tending to protect 
the rights of future generations of cultivators, or any 
power of the legislature to interfere from time to time 
for the protection of those rights.” 

Raiyats must be Protected by Law 

Sir Courtney finally concluded this part of his case 
by stating that “in an agricultural country like India, 
the great mass of tire actual cultivators of the soil, 
whoever they may be, and however they may have 
come into ihe possession of the land, must be protected 
by law.* 


* Proceedings of the Indian Legialative Council, 2iid Match, 
1883. 
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Sir William Hunter 

Sir William Hunter, speaking on the Bill before 
the Council, said: — 

“The instructions of the Court of Directors before 
the Permanent Settlement, and the express words of 
that Settlement, prove to my mind that the Govern- 
ment of that day neither intended to make a contract 
with the landholders which should prevent it from 
afterwards securing the rights of the tenants, nor made 
any such contract. Even if such a contract had been 
made, the Plon’ble and learned member has shown 
that it could not interfere with the right of the 
tenants who were no party to it. But after these and 
all other legal difticulties have been cleared away, the 
Bill has still to be discussed and judged of on other 
and quite different grounds. For this Bill is in reality 
an attempt to counteract by legislative devices a funda- 
mental economic change which has taken place in the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Bengal. It is by 
economic tests that the measure must now be tried, 
for by its economic results it will hereafter be justi- 
fied or condemned. This law endeavours to reinstate 
the cultivators in a security of tenure somewhat similar 
to that which they enjoyed at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement.”* 

Lord Ripon 

Lord Ripon, in concluding the debate in the 
Council for reference of the Tenancy Bill to the Select 

Proceedings of the Indien Legislative Coniicil, 12th March, 

1883. 
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Committee, specially dispelled the idea that the 
Permanent Settlement prevented Government from 
coming to the assistance of the tenants, and said : — 

“I hold, on the contrary, that the Government, in 
lygg, gave to the raiyats and all the cultivators of 
Bengal a distinct and binding assurance that they 
should look to them for protection and for promotion 
of their welfare. It appears to me that under these 
words the Government gave a distinct pledge that they 
would protect the raiyats and promote their welfare. 

Substantial jSenehis Against Nothing but Assurance 
“From the moment when it was promulgated, the 
Zamindars and other landholders of Bengal, as a class, 
obtained substantial benefits which have subsequently 
been grotring in value and importance from year to 
year ; while, on the other hand, the cultivator of the 
soil received nothing but an assurance which, for long 
years of gradual depression through what His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal called to-day the 
culpable negligence of the Government, has been 
permitted to be wholly barren. 

‘'Never Absolute Ownership of SoiP’ 

”1 am led irresistibly to the conclusion that there 
never has been in India an absolute owner of the soil 
in whom every possible kind of right of property is 
vested. It appears to me indisputable that the raiyats 
and cultivators of the soil have always had, or at least 
a great proportion of them have always had, rights 
in the soil more or less perfectly secured to them 
according to the circumstances of the time and the 
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position of the parlies, that rights of this description 
have been at all times recognised, arid that they have 
never been abandoned by those who believed that they 
possessed them. To my mind, then, so far as regards 
any question of right, V'e have to-day a most plain 
right — a right which was asserted and exercised 
in 1859 — to deal with this question, if we consider it 
necessary for the purpose of protecting the interests 
and promoting the rvelfare of the cultivators of the 
soil.”* 


‘‘Only a Single Promise” 

At a later stage of the debate on the But, ttie 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal said: — 

‘‘The Zamindars contend that, in dealing with 
this Bill as we a^e doing, we are depriving them of 
those rights which weie guai'anteed to them by the 
British Government in the beginning of this century ; 
and the argument is used that, as the claim of the 
Zamindar to do just as he likes with his own is 
indefeasible, they will accept nothing else and nothing 
less. I never could admit the validity of such a plea. 
The contention is a very one-sided view of the 
Permanent Settlement, for I think that if you examine 
'Regulations I to VIII of 1793, you will find that there 
IS nowhere throughout them anything more in the 
way of a promise than the single promise that the 
public demand on the land should be limited in 
perpetuity.” 

* Proceedings of the Indian. Legislative Council, 13th March. 
X883. 
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Our Inherent and Indefeasible Right 

Lord Dufterin, in the concluding stage, re- 
marked : — 

“I am convinced, as the British and Indian 
Governmento ul thdL ua> ;,cre con,'inL£.d, that the 
‘pennannscy’ of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement applied 
to the pledge given by His Excellency never to demand 
from the Zamindars an increase of the assessment 
which at that date was imposed upon them ; but that^ 
so far from any quality of permanency having been 
then officially impressed upon the relations subsisting 
between the Zamindars and their raiyats, the Indian 
Administration of the day and the East India Company 
reserved to themselves in the most explicit and 
express manner the right of mtefering in the interests 
and for the protection of the raiyats, whenever 
circumstances might require them to do so. I have 
no hesitation in adding that even if no such reservation 
had been made by Lord Cornwallis and his colleagues, 
there would have remained an inherent and 
indefeasible right in the Government of India to 
enter upon legislation such as that we have under- 
taken as a matter of public policy and in the interests 
of the community at large.”* 

“Proprietor” in Bengal and under English Law 

The word "pioprietor’ used in the days of Lord 
Cornwaiiis and incorpoiaied m the Regulations of those 


* Pfoce“asiigs of tte Iacl.%a I^egisIiiUvs Ccaacii, lltii I^atcb, 
1885 ; 
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days must not, therefore, be confused with the 
Pxoprietor in English law and this was exactly the 
mistake committed in the post-Permanent Settlement 
years. Maine, in iris ‘Villago Communities,”* says: 
“There seems to be the heaviest presumption against 
the existence in any part of India of a form of owner- 
ship conferring the exact rights on the proprietors 
which are given by the present English ownership of 
land on fee-simple.” 

“Who Owns IIjc Land*' 

Referring to the controversy relating to ownersmp 
in lands, Mr. Justice Eield, in nis "Introduction to the 
Bengal Regulations,” tersely put it as follows: — 

“And so it happened that to English gentlemen 
possessed of marvellous energy, great ability, the 
highest honesty of purpose, and spotless integrity, but 
destitute of that light which alone could have guided 
them to the truth, fell the task of solving this 
problem: and the solution appeared to them to depend 
upon the answer to this question — ‘Who owns the 
land?’ 


"To English Cientleiiaen” 

‘‘—These gentlemen had, some of them estates m 
England: and those who are themselves possessed of 
no landed property, had been familiar from their 
boyhood with thr esutes of the English aristocracy and 
gentry; and perhaps hoped, as the result of their 
labours in India, to become owners of similar estates- 

* Village Communities, page 160 
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in their own country in the evening of their days. Fiom 
the point of view suggested by their knowledge and 
associations, they thought that some class in India must 
own the land in the same way as English landlords own 
tlieir estates, and they set themselves to find out who 
this class were — in fact to answer the question, “Who 
owns the land?” Now the fact really was that no class 
or members of a class owned the land or any portion 
of it in the sense in which an Englishman owns his 
estate ; the ideas of property in laud were wholly 
different in the two countries: and there was in India 
no kind of ownership which corresponded with that 
aggregate of rights, the highest known to English law, 
and which is termed a fee-simple.”* 

English Landlords and Bengal Zauxindar! 

Referring to the compaiison hequently made 
between the Zciiuuiddis oi Bengal and English land- 
lords, Sii Courtney Ilbeit said. — 

“In, the fiist place, everybody kn>'Ws that a large 
portion of the money paid by an English tenant to 
an Engbsh landlord as rent represents interest on 
capital which has been expended on farm-buildings, 
drainage and the like. But what proportion of the 
money paid as rent by the ordinary Bengal raiyat 
represents interest on capital? 

"In the next place the English landlord knows 
pretty accurately, or, if he does not, his agent knows 
for him, who his tenants are, what rent they pay and 
yvhere their lands lie. But these are just the facts 


Weld— latrodactioti to Hie Bengal Code, pp. 37-38. 
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which the Zamindar complains that both he and his 
agent have so much difficulty in finding out, and which 
he is always asking us to try and help him to find out. 
Imagine an English landlord coming to Parliament 
and asking it to help him in making up a proper rent 
roll. 

"No ; the English landlord is one thing, the 
Bengal Zamindar is another A revenue-payer we 
found the Zamindar, a rent-receiver we made him ; 
but a landlord or landowner in the English sense of 
the word, neither we nor his own effotrs have ever 
succeeded in making him.” 

No Breach of Permanent Settlement 

The argument of the breach oi Permanent 
Settlement sponsored by the landlords was met by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Evans in 1885. One of the main 
arguments w'as that “the legislation of 1859 was a 
breach of the Permanent Settlement ; and they make 
it out in this way. They say that before the Permanent 
Settlement they had the right to demand rent 
according to their own arbitrary discretion. Shorn as 
they have been of their civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and no longer representing the ruler’s power, they still 
contend that their will is the measure of enhancement, 
and that the effect of the reign ol law which the 
British Government have introduced is that the Courts 
ought to register their arbitrary demands as decrees,, 
and that the resistless might of the Executive Should 
be at their call to enforce their decrees and protect 
their persons. I deny that altogether ; I think it was 
clearly competent to the Government to legisltite as it 
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then did India to-day is not the India of 1793. But 
neither on the narrow grounds of laws and regulations, 
nor on gi'ounds of equity or any other moral considera- 
tions, these declarations and statements should be 
forgotten.” 


Mutual Contract 

Every student of the Regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement will, therefore, realise that the Permanent 
Settlement was in the nature of a contract between 
the Government and the Zaraindars, with reciprocal 
dudes and obligations But excepting the Permanent 
Settlement, it is rare to come across any solemn 
contract of State, where it is only one party that 
claims all the rights accruing out of such a contract 
without any regard for its corresponding obligations 
and responsibilities. The Zamindars were expected to 
improve their estates, to exert themselves in the 
cultivation of their lands, to conduct themselves “with 
good faith and moderation towards the raiyats” ; it was 
specifically provided that “the Governor-General in 
Council expects that the proprietors of land will not 
only act in this manner themselves towards their 
dependant talukdais and raiyats but also enjoin the 
strictest adherence to the same principles in the persons 
whom they may appoint to collect rents tor them,” 
“To promote the future ease and happiness of the 
people,” it was further expected that they would 
behave themselves m accordance with the principles 
promulgated by the Permanent Settlement. If the 
Permanent Settlement created a permanency of 
revenue, it was expected that there would be perma- 
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ncncy ol’ rent as well. If landlords were not to be 
ejected except on default of payment of revenue, the 
tenants were not to be liable to ejectment except on the 
ground oC dciauk in payment of rent. If the estates 
were heritable and transferable without sanction of 
Government by sale, gift or otherwise, it was expected 
that similar principles would govern the tenancies of 
the raiyats. 

Rights Exaggerated, Terms Ignored 

But unfortunately, to quote from the Administra- 
tion Report of the GovernmeuL of Bengal for 1871-73, 
"While there has been a general tendency to insist 
upon, and indeed exaggerate, the rights and privileges 
conferred on landholders by the Permanent Settle- 
ment, there has been at the same time an equal 
disposition to forget, evade and ignore the terms, 
conditions and obligations attached to those rights and 
privileges by the very Regulations which conferred or 
confirmed them. The idea of property has become 
stronger and stronger, and the idea of obligations 
attached to the functions of landholders has become 
weaker and weaker. It may be said that every point 
.about which there could be any doubt has been allowed 
to settle itself in favour of the landholder and against 
the public.” 
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TENANCY LEGISLATION AFTER 1793 

Effect of Permanent Settlement — ^Wliat followed — Plaftum and 
Panjnm — Unrestricted Regime of Harshness — Village Agencies and 
Kanungoes — Survey and Record of Rights — ^Patni Regulation — 
Subinfeudation — Police and Judiciary No Protection. — Raiyats "in a 
train of anailiiiation’’ — PeuJalisic and Serfdom- -SwcrJuiuen and 
Clubmen — ^Destruction of Tenancy Rights — Doss of Every Vestige 
of Constitutional Claims-— Reasons — State Interference — Emigration 
of Raiyats — ^Occitpancy Raiyat a Creation of Statute in i85d— Custo- 
mary and Pair Rent — Other Provisions in 1859— Landlords' Success 
in defeating Occupancy — And in Breaking up Holdings — A Wrong 
Remedy — Other Factors — Act of i85& a Failure — Hoii'ble Mr, Amii 
Ali — ^I'he Act in Actual Operation — ^imrilier Legislation — Act M 
iS8S — Criticisms of the Act of l8o5 — Act of i928 — ^Fower to 
Legislate — A Resume— Cultivation for Subsistence and Not for 
Profit— Mass Education— Aim for the Future — Treatment of 
Pledges by Responsiole Government. 

Effect of Permanent Seltlenfent. 

The Permanent Settlement fixed the revenue 
demands of '.hr. State but, as Darling has so well put 
it, reveifue of the State may be obtained at too great 
a cost ; the ultimate loss to the country may be greater 
than the immediate gain to the Exchequer ; large 
revenues may be drawn without effort but a class o£ 
idle rich, who keep motor-cars and do no work may 
spring up at the expense of Government.* Prof. 
Carver, in his ‘Principles of Rural Economics, says: 
“Next to war, pestilence and famine, the worst thing- 
that can. happen to a rural community is absentee 

* Darling— Punjab Peasant, page 138, 
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landlordism”*' Darling rdcvs to similar conditions in 
Spain, namely the groivdi of a class of in'bani,scd laitd- 
lords nnlh large estates in I heir hands, whose only 
object is to aijueezo all they can out oi the rack-rented 
peasantry. 

Lord Cormtallis so devised his Permanent Sottle- 
ment as to make the landlords function as a definite 
figure in the organization of production. In a country 
xvherc the masses were without any organised system 
of primary education, and they are still so, the noble 
soul of Cormvallis hoped that an intelligent educated 
class of landlords would look after the peasantry and 
cultivation and stand as the best protector of interests 
and rights of the tillers of the soil. But the iascrutable 
ways of Providence decreed it otherwise. To-day the 
land system has degenerated into making the land- 
lords a mere rent collector who wishes to live on his rent 
and is only interested in getting the maximum of rent 
from the land . 


What Followed 

The Permanent Settlement fmed the revenue 
dcmaxrd.s of the State but these revenue demands were 
assessed on no definite or ascertainable basis. It has 
been seen in a previous chapter that the incidence of 
the revenue demand varies sharply from district to 
district. Population at tire time was sparse. There 
was no competitive demand for land and the revenue 
incidence v^as also high in some parts. 


' Piiiicirles of Ttural Econciniics., pE'ge 377. 
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Landlords’ collecLiom could not be prompt and 
'Satisl'aciory in any uddely exlended estate specially at 
a time when there was no Raihvay or any other 
modern transport facilities, no organised Post or 
'Telegraph service and with a large tract of the 
'country unknown and unsurveyed. Weather and 
climatic causes, defects in the collection .system, and 
other normal and natural factors contributed to 
unsatisfactory collections of rents from tenants. But 
tvhenever landlords failed to meet their revenue 
liabilities, they attributed it to the “cussedness” 
of the tenant. 


Haftum and Panjum 

With a view to enable landlords to meet revenue 
demands tvith punctuality, the Distraint Act, Reg. VII 
of 1799, (known as the notorious Haftum,) was passed, 
giving landlords practically nni'estricted power to 
distrain the crops, cattle and other personal property 
of the raiyats and, in certain cases, to seize their jiersons 
for arrears of rent without reference to court. It led 
to such an abuse that Reg. V of tSia (the Panjurn) had 
to be passed abolishing the power of arrest but 
retaining the right of distraint. Distraint was hitherto 
unknown to Indian laws and the Rent Laws Com- 
mission of 1880 described it as an “offset of English 
Law”. But whether it was distraint or arrest, “the 
proceedings commenced by a strong presumption, 
equivalent to a knock-down blow against the Raiyat.”* 


BengPJ Adtnir.Ltration Report, Cotr mis.?' oner's Reporc.?, 
1872-73, p. 80. 
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Unrestricted Regime of Harshness 
Bui cvcu this was not the worst part of the story. 
The Zaminclars had become cognisant of their wide 
and uiivestricied power o\'er the tenanis, at a time 
n'hen the couniiy had still no definitely organised 
system for the maintenance of law and order. The 
legal power of the Zainindar, when taken away, was 
easily substituted by hi.s illegal power. One Regulation 
followed another to help the landlords till one finds 
the breath-taking Regulation that raiyats preferring 
litigation or groundles.s complaints against the 
Zamindar were to be punished with fine and imprison- 
ment. The raiyats were the helpless victims oi almost 
unrestricted haishnc.ss and so grave were the abuses 
that other remedies had to be devised to give relief 
to them. 


Village Agencies and Kanimgoes 

Attempts wei’e made; to create an indepen- 
dent village agency to maintain village records of 
rights and by Regulaiion II of tSiG, Kantingoe.s were 
appointed for each Parganah to si.tpervisc the work of 
Patwaris, who were made Government servants by 
Regulation XII of 1817. But they also failed to put 
a stop to zamindari looluvis and these Regulations 
soon became a dead letter. 


Survey and Record of Rights 

In 1824, the Court of Directors sanctioned a 
proposal to make a survey and record of rights of the 
permanently settled districts, to define, record and 
maintain the rights of raiyats. It did not materialise 
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and it was about a century later that tlie lirst systematic 
settlement operations began to embody the records of 
rights. 


Patni Regulation 

From the very beginning. Government attempted 
to stop subinfeudation by restricting sub-letting to a 
period of ten years and by making it null and void 
on sale of grantor’s estate. Notwithstanding these 
restrictions, permanently subordinate estates were 
created in such large numbers, notably in the 
zamindary of the Maharajah of Bttrdwan, that Govern- 
ment was compelled to recognise and legalise these 
sub-lettings by the Patni Regulation of 1819. Once 
this tvas done, more subordinate taluks wej-e created 
till a system of profit upon profits — one shifting the 
burden of rent-collection on to the next — created a 
complex hierarchy of subinfeudatories in the Bengal 
land system. Divested of all connection with their 
estates and the raiyats, middlemen and speculators- 
came in to grind the tillers down to the bare subsis- 
tence level and to-day their profits are, in effect, 
squeezed out of the produce of the soil. 

Subinfeudation 

At a time when the province was not well 
organised, the productive capacity of lands Was not 
delimtely known, with no quick means of communica- 
tion and transport, nor any system of well defined police 
control, but with a big zemindary spread over a wide 
tract of country, a landlord could not naturally 
collect his rents and he could not, therefore, meet Ids 
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revenue obligaiions. The landlord under the Patni 
Regulation ol 1819 began to larm his estate to the 
Patnidar, (he middleman, on a margin o[ profit. 
The Patnidar lelcgated his burden to the Darpatnidar, 
and thus began the chain with the Se-patnidar, 
the Chahar-patnidar and so on, each with his own 
margin of profit, till the man just above the culti- 
vator had to collect, by means fair or foul, the profit 
for all grades of landholders and for his own self as 
well. In this process, the misery of the cultivations 
kept on piling, ruining the peasantry, and im- 
poverishing them. It may be noted that every grade 
of subordinate landlord had, generally, to pay a 
Salami to his superior at the time of the creation of 
his tenure. But the raiyats have ultimately to pay 
lor all. 


Police and Judiciary No Protection 

A.gainst the exactions of these subinfeudaioi'ies, 
the iTiiyats were powerless and helpless, their voice 
did not often go beyond the village boundaries. 
Occasional riots and agrarian disturbances alone 
forcibly brought their grievances to the notice of the 
public. “Our judicial system ha? failed in the most 
important object of all law, the securing of the great 
body of the people from oppression. The heavy 
expense attending it put them out of the protection 
of law”. Without even the rudiments of elementary 
education and steeped in ignorance, the raiyats were at 
the mercy of the landlords to whose demands there 
were no limits, against whose orders there was no 
protection. Laws and Regulations were no bar to acts 
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of oppression nor were there adequate salcguards to 
enable the people to stand against such excesses. 
Even the police was no remedy lor the situation. On 
occasions more tiian one, die police authorities and 
Government recorded, in uncompromising language, 
their failure to check the misdeeds prevalent in the 
country-side: “These wealthy natives themselves are 
the greater obstacles to a good police.” 

Raiyats in a Train of Annihilation 

The declaratioirs of the Permanent Settlement 
and the intentions behind it were soon lost sight of. 
In the words of the Government of India : — 

"Twer.sy years afte-' the Fctmanent Settlement it 
was known that the class of ‘village proprietors’ — the 
resident raiyats of Bengal- -was in a train of annihila- 
tion”*. In 1819 the Court of Directors otvned with 
regret “the absolute subjection of the cultivators of 
the soil to the discretion of the zamindars.”')" In 1837 
the Senior Judge of the Sadar Diwani Adalawt recorded 
that “in many parts of the country the resident 
cultivators are the actual slaves of the landholders and 
liable to be mortgaged, or let to hire, the same as liis 
oxen and his goats, at his will and pleasure.” J 

Feudalism and Serfdom 

From 1799 to 1859, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal remarked in his speech on the introduction 

*Lord Moira’s Revenue Minute, dated the 21st September, 
ISIS- 

t Revenue Letter to Rpngal. dated IStb January, 1819 
t Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated the Stli March, 1827. 
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ol' ihc Bill o[ 1859 in the Council, “fcudalisni 011 the 
one hand, .scrldoni on the othci, were the principal 
characteristics of the land system of Bengal.” 
Sir Frederick Flalliday ciuotecl with approval the 
folh'wing testimony of a District Ofheer as rellccting 
the condition of Bengal generally in the fifties in the 
last century: “The curse ... is the insecure nature of 
the raiyats’ land tenure. The cultivator though 
nominally protected by Regulations of all sorts has 
practically no rights in the soil. His rent is con- 
tinually raised, he is oppressed and worried by every 
oppressive Tickadar, until he is actually forced out of 
his holding and driven to take shelter in the Nepal 
Tcrai.” 

The Government of India in i88g frankly con- 
fessed : — 

“FVe conciir in Mr. A^cstmacott’s rcrnnrk that 
although at the time of the Permanent Settlement it 
was clearly laid down what tltc Govcrnmcni wa.s to 
receive from the zaminclar, there was, almost uni- 
versally, an orai.ssion to perform die other half of the 
work and to declare what was to be paid by the raiyat. 
Such a declaration was made by Mr. Flatch in 
Dinajpur, and, perhaps, by a few other Collectors 
elsewhere ; as a rule it was neglected, and thus, whilst 
we protected the zamindar against ourselves by fixing 
the payment to be made by him in perpetuity, we 
gave the raiyat no adequate protection against the 
zamindar. 

* India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 21st March, 
1882 . 
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Speaking o£ the rights of the raiyats or of the 
occupying cultivators, it was stated on liehalf of the 
Government of India: — 

‘‘The legislation of 1793 left ihuse rights out- 
standing and undefined, and, by so leaving them it 
tended to obscure them, to efface them and in too 
many cases, ultimately to destroy them."*' 

“Collections were raised by decreasing the 
standard of measurement and by imposing illegal 
cesses which v'ere afterwards more or less consolidated 
with the rent f 


Swordsmen and Clubmen 

The Government of India made reference to the 
“violent and lawless character of some of the 
zemindars and of the agents of others. There had 
been affrays in which men were killed by spear 
wounds. Swordsmen had been sent to make collec- 
tions, and cases of attacks by clubmen and of kid- 
napping are mentioned in the reports.” J 

Destruction of Tenancy Rights. 

Speaking of the rapid extinguistiment of the 
tenants' rights, inctuding ttiose created by the law of 
1859, the Government of India remarked; — 

“Mr. O’Kinealy remarLs that tivice in the course 
of the last 70 years have great attempts been made to 


Ptoceeciiags of the Indian, legislative Council, 2nd March, 

1SS.I. 

f India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated the 21st 
March, 1882. 
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ircal (he raiyaLs of Bengal as (enaiits-at-will, and tn 
reduce Uienv to the position of paihhashi raiyats oi' the 
North-Western Provinces — first, after 1812, when the 
zamindars, admiuing iha( they could not eject, sought 
to attain their object by claiming a right to enhance 
at discretion ; and secondly, at the present lime, 
when, though unable to enhance at discretion, they 
are seeking the same by disposses,sion alter notice. 
Mr. Reynolds holds that it is now the avowed object 
of the zamindars to restrict and destroy the rights of 
occupancy.”^’ 

Loss of Every Vestige of Constitutional Claims 

Speaking before (he Indian Legislative Council 
in 1883, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal staled: — 

"In that interval of 66 years, that is, between 1793 
and 1859, while the proprietary ])ody grew in 
Strength and prospered in wealth, village communi- 
ties perished, the parganah rates (Iry which the assess- 
ment of the resident cultivator’s rent was limited) 
disappeared, and almost every vestige of the consti- 
tutional claims of the peasantry (if ever such existed 
beyond a small privileged class) was lost in the 
usurpations and encroachments of the landlords. 

Reasons 

"The zaminctars were made every year more and 
more responsible for the peace and order of the 
districts in which their estates were situated. They 
had to supply provisions for the military expeditions 


* im. 
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and marches ot troops passing through their properties; 
they had to maintain at their cost the rural consta- 
bulary required lor the public tranquillity ; they were 
chargeable at tiieir own exj^ense lor the pcrlormance 
of many duties which, if they relieved the Govern- 
ment, enhanced the zamindar’s iniluence and inde- 
pendence and while the zamindar’s power grew and 
strengthened, the rights of tive cultivators of the soil 
gradually diminished, and almost disappeared. 

State Interference 

“The Government of the country never took any 
practical steps to act up to its earlier reservations of 
the rights of the cultivators. Indeed, such inter- 
ference as it did exercise was in the durection of the 
right of the landlord to enhance rents (Regulation V 
of 1813), and by the Sale laws of 1841 and 1845 to 
declare his power of eviction of all but the settled 
resident cultivators. It was only when, some 35 years 
ago, the oppressions ot the landlords threatened an 
agrarian revolution that the Government stepped in 
by a legislative enactment to arrest the natural 
increase of rent in Bengal, and the result was the land 
latv of 1859.”* 

Emigration of Raiyats 

Sir IVilliam Hunter gave a graphic desciiption 
of the actual .state ur ailairs: — 

“Mr. Finucane shows that in a tract in which the 
rents were exces.sive, one-Sfth of the cultivators 


* Proceedings of the Indian Pegislatiye Council, 
Marcii, 1882. 
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abscoiukcl iiilo Nepal in tlic course ol Lwo years ; and 
thill nearly a filth ol tlie arable land went out ol 
cultivation. From another tract, in which the rents 
were still more cxce-^'.ivc, one-third oi the population 
absconded, and an almost similar proportion of the 
land became waste. Why did these British .subjects, 
some 30,000 in number, I am told, fly across our 
frontier to Native territory? Mr. Finucane’s report 
supplies an answer: ‘I noticed people,’ he says, ‘by 
hundreds, sometimes digging in the field for roots 
which they gathered for the purpose of eating them. 
Every year people eke out the scanty meals that their 
means allow them to provide for themselves by 
digging for roots.”* 

Occupancy Raiyal a Creation of Statute in 1859 

By 1859 it was found that the old parganah 
rates had been, successful!) annihilated and obliterated 
by the acts of landlords. TIic problem, therefore, in 
1859 was how to rehabilitate and re-establish the 
tenants of Bengal in ilicir ancient rights. 

We have seen how, in Roman Law, Ocaipatio 
was a mode of the origin of tenancy. Here in India, 
in the days of the Permanent Settlement, it was mere 
occupation of land, whether tvith or without Patia, 
which determined the original rights and incidence 
of tenancy. The legislation of 1859, therefore, went 
to the basic principle behind the tenancy rights in 
Bengal and created what has since then been known 


Proceeding.'; of the Indian Legislative Council, 2nd March, 

388S. 
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as the occupancy raiyat and devised occupancy rights 
and the incidence of such tenancy. This was done in 
the spirit of the old law, custom and usage and in 
harmony with the origin of tenancy in this province. 

Attempts were made, in 1859, to retrieve the 
situation and the occupancy raiyat vms created by 
statute in 1859 with all the rights and incidence of 
such tenancies, Mr. Currie drafted the Tenancy Bill 
of 1859. on the basis that the Regulations recognised 
"the rights of all resident raiyats to the occupancy 
of the lands culti^^ated by them so long as they paid 
the established rent” and he provided in his original 
draft that "all raiyats and cultivators of lands (other 
than hereditary raiyats holding at fixed rates) were 
entitled to receive Pattas according to the rates of 
rent ior the time being established in the Parganah 
in -^vliich the land was situated or if there were no 
known and recognised Parganah rates, then according 
to customary rates payable for land of a similar 
description in the places adjacent.” 

Customaiy and Fair Rent 

But by chat time, the landlords had succeeded 
in obliterating the Parganah rates and the Select 
Coannitiee of the Bill of 1859, on the ground that 
the Parganah rates had been long lost, introduced 
Sections 1% 18 and another section providing enhance- 
ment of the rent of the occupancy raiyats up to 
customary and fair rent. This enhancement was 
intended to provide a substitute for the obliterated 
Parganah rate. It was hoped that in place of the old 
Parganah rate, the customary and fair rent would be 
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the limit o£ the general rent level. Prior to the 
enactment ol 1859, there tvas no right recognised in 
law to enhance rent. But the /amindars illegally and 
forcibly enhanced routs, theieby succeeding in 
obliterating the Parganah rent. Their illegal acts 
were thus legalised, within limits, in 1859. 

Other Provisions in 1859 
I’he Act ul 1859 revoked the power, previously 
possessed by the lanniords, ol coinpelling thcii raiyats 
to attend their Catclicmes 01 places ot business — a 
power which was abused to levy enhanced rent, and 
to force enhancement and all sorts of illegal cesses 
upon the villager, s ; and it re.scinded previous provi- 
sions under which a zamindar could sue any person 
on an allegation that he was his raiyat and have him 
arrested, even (hough he did not attempt to prove 
his case against him,”*’ 

Landlords' Success in Defeating Occupancy 

The growth of occupancy rights w'as one of the 
cardinal features of the legislation of 1859. But such 
growth was then left subject to contract between the 
parties. It was also provided that one must have 
IS years’ continuous possession of the same land to 
acquire occupancy. The zamindar was immediately 
armed through these very provisions to defeat the 
growth of occupancy rights in land. The situation was 
thus described, in 1883, by the Government of India 
in their Despatch : “Such is the power of the zemindars, 

* India ’ 1 , Ucopatclj to the Secretary of State, dated the 2Iat 
iHirch, ISSS. 
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SO numerous and ell'cctive arc ihe means possessed 
by most of them for inducing raiyats to accept 
agreements which, if history, custom and expediency 
be regarded, are rrrongt'ul and contrary to good 
policy, that to uphold contracts in contravention of 
the main purpose of the Bill would be in our belief 
to condemn it to defeat and failure.” 

—And in Breaking up Holdings 

"One of the most prevalent forms or oppression 
on the par: of the landlords is cheir habit of breaking- 
up the holdings of theii tenams, and compelling them 
to change the field they cultivate with a view to 
the destruction of occupancy rights, or rendering 
them indistinct where they exist, and preventing the 
accrual in the case of tenants-at-will.’”’*' 

A Wrong Remedy 

The Act of 1S59 reduced some of Lite powers of 
die zaniindars but a wrong remedy tras for the first 
time provided, oix., it increased the grounds of 
enhancement. While the beneficiary provisions of 
the Act were avoided by clever subterfuges, the 
enhancement provisions were fnlly taken advantage of 
in getting increased profits from successive enhance- 
ments. 

Other Factors 

In the mearuirne, oth- ■ factors were corning into 
operatioi- to make the land pnoblern an acute one. 
Railway and other transport facilities, peace and 

*]jiclia’s Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated the 21st 
March, 1S22 
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freedom from war, urban devclo] 3 mcm, were all 
liaviiig their influciice. India was also slowly coming 
into the international maikcl ; export (sl agricultural 
produce was raising prices and Wages tveie going up. 
The growth of the middle classes earning money 
through non-agricukural pursuits w^as creating a nerv 
monied class tvilh a tendency to invest capital in 
land. Population, so long sparse, tvas increasing 
year after year. Competition for land rvas increasing. 
The landlords tried every possible means to eject 
the old tenants with a view to getting enhanced 
rents from the new purchasers. Agrarian disputes 
began over enhancement, standards of measurement 
and other cognate matters, civil suits under Act X of 
1859 became the usual melhod of harassing the raiyats 
by involving diem in protracted civil litigation. There 
were grave agrarian riots in Pabna in iSys-yg, 
followed by a severe famine in 1874. lltc great 
Pabna disturbances “originated in a case in which 
the landlord had attempted 10 obtain agrcemenls troni 
the tenants, admitting that he might eject them on 
hi.s pleasure.”* 


Act of 1859 a Failure 

A Rent Caramission was appointed in 1880 but 
even then it was reported that “the zamindars are 
busy sending their dependents and clubmen about 
from village to rdllage to talc, leases for limited 
periods from raiyats likely to be entitled to rights of 


* India’s Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated the 2lst 
March, 1822. 
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occupancy under the provisions of the draft liill of 
the Rent Commission.”*' 

It 'was found that the Act of 1859 came to be 
“regarded as a coi'nplete code in itself, and the effect 
of ihe statutory definition of the ocrupancy lalyat 
embodied in it has been to injure seriously the 
ancient rights of the Khudkashl raiyats, by putting 
them to proof of their having held for twelve years 
not merely in the village and the village lands or 
even in the estate, but in every one of the particular 
fields or plots in respect of which they claim to have 
rights of occupancy. The consequence is that land- 
lords are able to break down the pre-existing rights 
of their raiyats, which can now only be established, 
if at all, by means of the twelve years’ prescription ; 
and this it is, unfortunately, in the landlord’s power 
to interrupt. Moreover, Sec. 7 of the Act gives 
validity to contracts in defeat of the accrual of 
occupancy-rights, and is being utilised to divest the 
villagers oi the old privileges attaching (o their 
status. ”f 

Hon'ble Mr. Amir AH 

In the words of the flon’ble xMr. Auiir Ali, 
“VVTen it is borne in mind how frequently tlie 
Lwelte years’ prescription is interrupted by a mere 
shifdng of die fielcls sometimes by eviction within the 
term, in other cases by the grant of terminable leases 
for short periods with the option of renewal, it will 

India s Despatch to tlic Seuetaiy of Stace, dated the 21st 
■Jlardi, 1831 
t ma. 
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become apparent how difficult it is in general for 
the raiyai to acc|uire a rigiit of occupancy, or to prove 
it when it is questioiiecL* 

The Act in Actual Operation 

In the words of the Government of India, 
“Plainly an Act intended to affirm the then existing 
occupancy-rights of the great mass of the settled 
cultivators is being deliberately defeated in practice ; 
partly by the assumption, now usually impossible to 
controvert by judicial proof, that such rights did not 
exist antecedently to that Act, but were meant to 
accrue under its provisions ; and partly by legal or 
illegal measures taken by the zamindars under colour 
of the law and consequence of that assumption to 
prevent the accrual of such rights. Whether the 
fields be changed or evidence be manufactured in the 
zaminclari accounis, or written renunciations of 
permanent right be extorted from the ignorance or 
weakness of the peasantry, the object is one v/hich is 
opposed to public policy. Even if no more decisive 
step were advisable, it would, we think, be imperatively 
necessary to provide that shilling occupancy within 
the same village or estate shall count as continuous 
occupancy ; and to declare, as is proposed in the Bill 
of the Lieutenant Governor, that no contract shall in 
any case debar a raiyat from acquiring the occupancy 
right.”']' 

Pioceedings of the Indiau begisiative Council, 2nd March, 

1SS5. 

t India’s L'cspatch to the Secretaij of Slote, dated the 21t,t 
March, 1882. 

K 
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The power oI distrainl under ihe Aci was used 
solely to compel raiyats to submit to unreasonable 
demands. According to tlie opinion of a judicial 
■officer, “in Bengal much greater oppression is com- 
mitted by distraint through Court than by private 
distraint, because landlords, when bent on oppression, 
try to give their proceedings a semblance of legality.’’* 

Further Legislation 

The Rent Commission, in the meantime, sub- 
mitted its report by the end of May, tS8o, and 
Sir Ashley Eden immediately put up, on the 15th 
July of the same year, his proposals with the intention 
"to see the Bengal raiyats, as a class, secured in the 
enjoyment of those rights which the ancient law and 
custom of the country intended them to have, pro- 
tected against arbitrary eviction, left in the enjoyment 
of a reasonable proportion of the profits of cultiva- 
tion, and, in short, placed in a position of substantial 
comfort, calculated to resist successfully the occasional 
pressure of bad times.” 

Act or 1S8S 

It was not till 1885 that the Bill was passed 
after years of hesitancy and consideration. It was 
originally intended for the better defining of the 
rights of the raiyats and in certain respects to improve 
their status, As it emerged from the legislature a 

* Opitiion of lliii Eirbt Munsiitt of Barisal, quoted by Mr. 
B.oiue'il' Chun'Pr I’att, Colltctcr of Backer gauge— .rtoceetliags of 
tbe Indiaa i^egiElativc Council. Btfi blatcb, 1S85, Speech of the 
Hon’ble Sir Stewart Eayley. 
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nunibci of the bcnclireiit piovisious, originally 
proposed, were taken out. Human history is often 
unfortunately such that what is intended and pro- 
posed to be done in one manner is disposed of in 
another. 


Criticisms of the Act of 18S5 
Some of the criticisms against the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee 
of 1885 and the Act as finally passed will appear from 
the following extract from the note of dissent as also 
from the speech of the Hou’ble Mr. H. J. Reynolds ; — 
“In the amended Bill, fixity of tenure is 
weakened by the limitation of the definition of a 
settled raiyat to the village alone ; fair rent is deprived 
of the safeguard (the only ultimate safeguard) of 
a maximum limit beyond which rent can never be 
enhanced ; and free sale has disappeared altogether 
from the Bill, or survives only in a section which 
saves customary rights. The non-occupancy raiyat has 
fared even woise, at the hands of the Select Com- 
mittee than his occupancy brother. The gross 
produce limit of his rent is struck out ; he is declared 
liable to ejectment on the ground that the term of his 
lease has expired ; if he refuses to agree to any 
enhancement demanded of him, he cannot claim a 
judicial rent for a longer period than five years ; and 
he may be ejected at any time before he has acquired 
a right of occupancy without obtaining any compensa- 
tion for disturbance. 

“The legislature is not justified in putting one 
.class of men at the mercy of another class, on the 
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chance that the latter will use their irresponsible 
power with moderation. And I must add that I feel 
no assurance that, as regards the accrual of the 
occupancy-right, these pov/ers will be moderately 
used. I have already quoted the words in which the 
Hon’ble Member who introduced the Bill referred 
to ‘the vigorous efforts now being made by landlords 
to prevent the natural growth of occupancy-rights.’ 

“There could be no gi’eater misfortune to the 
ccimtry ; said the Famine Commissioners, in a passage 
whcih I have already quoted, 'than that the number 
of the occupancy class should decrease.’ The pro- 
visions of the amended Bill seem to me to threaten 
the country with this misfortune.’’ 

Act of 1928 

The exigencies and requirements of the times 
necessitated the creation of a further incidence of 
occupancy tenancy, viz., that of transferability ; 
transfers were being freely made, without difficulty. 
The legislature in 1885 and the many Commissions 
and Committees that were appointed in connection 
with the Bill of 1885 had fully entred into and dis- 
cussed this question and it was then proposed to create 
the right of free transferability without any other 
condition. The opposition from the landlords com- 
pelled Government to drop the proposal ultimately. 

Power to Legislate 

But there was absolutely no doubt on the point 
even ihen that vvhatever right was created, whatever 
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incidenrc was aUached to the occupany-right, wci'e 
creations oi statutes, first devised to protect the 
tenancy and later modified or strengthened by further 
enactments, when die purpose behind the original 
enactment was being defeated. But, every time, law 
had to intervene, not because of any violation of the 
spirit of the Permanent Settlement by Government 
or the tenants, but because the landlords themselves 
violated the terms of the Permanent Settlement and 
annihilated the old rights of the tenants. 

The question admits of no doubt that apart from 
the iidiersnl right of the Sovereign to legislate for 
the people in the best interests of the St he, the very 
regulations of the Peimancnt Settlement left sufficient 
reserve power iu (he Government of the country to 
devise what was and is considered best according to 
the exigencies and circumstances, and that Govern- 
ment is fully justified in promulgating any measure 
to give permanency to the tenancy rights and to 
devise other measures for (he amelioration of the 
tenant. As the Plon’ble Mr. Evans said in. 1885: — ■ 

“II is idle '.0 go into a question liV.e that because, 
if they cnce admit that the Government had the 
power, in 1859, to make these rules to regulate iht 
lent, and to define the occupancy -rigiit, they cannot 
deny that this Council has, in 1884, the right to amend 
the definition and the rules. If they rest on the 
argument that the legislation of 1859 was improper, 
we can only say that the question is long ago con- 
cluded by authority, and that it is useless to discuss 
it save as a forsenic exercise,’’ 
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A Resume 

The story of the land system in Bengal for the 
last one hundred and sixty years makes a tragic tale. 
With the best of intentions. Lord Cornwallis intro- 
duced the Permanent Settlement to stabilise the 
administration, to get a prosperous and contented 
tenantry and to develop the agricultural resources of 
the country. One must not forget that India was 
then managed by the East India Company and inspite 
of their interest in monetary returns, they took the 
benevolent measure of relinquishing all future claims 
on the incremental value of land or its produce. 
The immediate task before the Government of the 
day was, then, to organise a system of administration 
and the successive wars that followed till the Mutiny 
added considerably to the difficulties of reconstruc- 
tion. Having given up all claims to any incremental 
returns from land, in the hope that similar principles 
and intentions would guide the landlord in bis 
relationship with the tenant, they took measures to 
secure the prompt and speedy collection of their 
revenues but this placed in the bands of the land- 
lords enormous power, primarily intended to facilitate 
collection of rents, but actually used for destroying all 
existing tenancy rights. Animated by a spirit under 
which human rights obtained little respect and where 
all the fruits of victory went to the strong, the rights 
of the tenantry received short shrift. Taking advan- 
tage of the reactions of the world markets, the 
increase of population, the establishment of security 
and order, and with better opportunities and 
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knowledge, the landlords did their best to get the 
maximum share of the produce till Parganah rates 
had no existence outside the records and annals of 
history. Land, in Ilcngal, became a subject of. 
business speculation. The landlords took full advan- 
tage of this state of affairs and rents were forced up, 
by every legal and illegal means, to the maximum. 

Vvhen the situation was revierved in 1859, it was 
found that rents had been increased, and enhance- 
ments made ’Vv'ithout any veslige or shew of right, 
that die customary Parg.inah rate had been effeced 
and was substituted by a rent according to the 
capricious will of the landlord. Law intervened by 
creating a legal right of tenancy known as occupancy 
right, but, along wilh il, the new legal right of 
enhancement was created to put a stop lo the illegal 
practices of enhancement. The legislators laid dovni 
incidence of occupany-right and rules of fair and equit- 
able rates of rent with a view to enlarging the class of 
occupancy raiyats. But once again the landlords 
succeeded in del eating the growth o[ occupancy-right by 
taking advantage of the defects in the law. Secure 
in the novel right of enhancement with reference to 
the direct increase in the value of produce, a right which 
they never had before 1859 they found that the new 
proce^dure was too costly and cumbrous. Deception, 
fraud and force thereupon played their part in 
e.xacting the last pie out of the tenant. Onee again 
there were efforts to intervene in the eighties of the 
last century. A new doctrine of Prevailing rate was 
introduced in addition, by the law of 1885 to stabilise 
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ihe rent lates. But rents went on increasing, on thft 
doctrine of averjige rate on giounds of higher prices, 
to the maximum from 1885 to years of 

progressive increase of price tlnougbout India, Still 
unsatisfied, the landlord succeeded in getting a price 
for the lerognition of all transfers which had been 
freel) done hitherto. The result of discussions in 
tenancy legislation further opened his eyes to the 
defects in the law to his advantage. 

Once again the lav/ intervened in 1938, not to 
remedy but to legalise a “novel right,’’ on the gxound 
of piactice only here and there, and gave the landlrod 
S&ldTTll 0 X 1 all transfers at 30% on the sale value, 
with the added novel right of pre-ctnption. 

Abwabs were illegal evei since 1793. £n.;3uines 
in 1873 showed that abu)abs were exacted throughout 
Bengal. But there was hesitation to take action and 
some illegal exactions were tacitly allowed to con- 
tinue. Even today, illegal abwabs have not ceased 
Every time the hungry wolf was given something by 
way of sop so that it might turn back. The wolf 
devoured, what it got and with renewed hunger and 
brazen boldness pursued the victim further. That 
has been the sorry tale of tenancy laws and what the 
Administration Report of 1871-73 so graphically said 
Was only toe true: “It may be said that every point 
about which there could be any doubt has been 
allowed to settle itself in favour of the landholder and 
against the public.” Amd yet the evils did not come 
to an end. 
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Cullivation for Subsistence and Not for Frofii 

Speaking oi conditions in the eighties ol the last 
century, the Rent Commission ol 1880 stated that 
“the raiyats cultivate for sabsisteuce, not with the 
immediate view to profit. There is no wages fund, 
there are no labourers paid fiom capital. There are 
practically no manufactures, no non-agTicultural 
industries, no great cities of work where a surplus 
rural population can find employment.” The situa- 
tion is as true today as it was at the time the 
Commission wrote these words. Without using the 
technical language of the economists, rent today has 
long ceased to be customary rent, or even a reasonable 
share of gross produce. It includes the revenue share 
of the State, and a tax on the incremental value of 
land and of commodity prices and is often based on 
no principle except the will of the dominating party. 
It is not adjusted to meet occasions when nature in 
her fury devastates the crops In periods of depres- 
sion and economic crisis due to factors beyond the 
control of man, when with low price level, the culti- 
vators are reduced, inspite of hard months of toil, to 
the level of famine conditions and have to struggle for 
bare subsistence, the effective burden of rent is much 
more than when prices rule high. 

Mass Education 

Indian cultivators are conservative and are still 
ignorant of their civic, economic and political rights 
But a certain amount of mass education has been 
going on through sitccessive election campaigns for 
Municipal bodies. Union Boards, and Legislatures of 
the country. History records that where the masses 
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are denied their legitimate rights and treated in an 
unjust manner^ it has the effect of exasperating them 
and when such people do get power in their hands 
their tdsion for just treatment becomes blurred. 

Aim for the Future 

Speaking of the Bengal Tenancy Bill of 1885 
Sir Courtney ilbert said; “Sufficient for the SLatesuuui 
if he can grapple with the problem of today: for 
the distant future he must leave posterity to provide. 
The India of today is a different country from the 
India of lygg, and requires different legislation. The 
utmost that we can endeavour to do, and v/hat we 
have endeavoured by the present Bill to do, is so to 
legislate for her as to preserve whatever is best in 
the spirit of her ancient institutions.” That is the true 
spirit which should inspire all public men in tlieir 
outlook on all tenancy problems of today. 

Tiealment of Pledges by Repiesentaiive Government 

And Sir James Stephen, in his speech in i8/i, 
on the Local Rates (NenhAVesferrj Pro'dnees) Bil;. 
pointed out that it was spa ially to be bo; ne in mind, in 
considering the moral justice of making any change 
in the terms of the Permanent Settlement, that the 
Government of India was not then a representative 
Government. “A really representative Government,” 
he said, “may deal with the pledges of their prede- 
cessors in a very different way from a Government 
like ours.” And he specially emphasised the need 
of taking into consideration "the gradual alteration 
produced by time and circumstance, and the influence 
of surrounding facts.” 
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ENHANCEMENT AND CONTRACT 

Parganali Rate — Mr. Ilorlgson — ^Regulations on Parganah Rate 
— Court of Directors — Khndkasht and PaiPashi — Parganah Rates 
Obliterated — ^Enhancement — ^New Principles — Complex Procedure — 
Wheels of Daw — Original Draft modified — ^This Novel Right — 
Degislation of the Eighties — Ivfr. Amir Ali's Protest — ^Mr. Reynold’s 
Protest — Contract — ^Enhancement hy Contract. — Other Grounds of 
Enhancement — ^Amendment of 1928 — Right ot Reanction Existent 
on Paper — ^Enhancements hy Dandlords through Settlement Couits 
— Illegal Enhancements — Recent Instances— Nadia Agrarian En- 
qviirj' — ^Piequent and Harassing Rent Suits — ^Khulna Settlement 
Report — ^Nadia Repoii — Pabna-Bogra Report. 

Parganah Rate 

In proraulgciting the Permanent Seiticment, 
Lord Cornwallis inteadol macli to stabilise the 
revenue conditions as to protect the raiyats in the 
secure enjoyment of their labour, subject to the pay- 
ment of a fixed known rate, viz., the established 
parganah rate of the locality. "Whoever cultivates 
the land, the zamindars can receive no more than the 
established rent,” was the guiding principle behind. 
Neither was it contemplated that the landlord should 
be vested with the power of ejectment of any of his 
tenants- In his Minute, dated the 3rd February, 
lygo. Lord Cornwallis was delinite in stating that 
to permit a landlord “to dispossess one cultivator, for 
the sole purpose of giving the land to another, would 
be vesting him with a power to commit a wanton act 
of oppression ” 
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engagements, or in the absence of such engagements, 
by the established rates of the Parganahs or other local 
divisions,” and the Court of Directors in their reply 
finally stated that all provisions in the Regulations must 
be taken subject to the constitution of the country 
itself. 


Khud-kasht and Pa-i-kasht 

ft is, thus, clear that at the time of tiie Permanent 
.Settlement the rent rate was governed by custom and 
usage and rental was not to exceed the established 
Parganah rate. Tb-^re were tw-j classes of tenants, the 
khud-kasht and pa-i-kasht. Bailey, in his ‘‘Land Tax 
on India,” defines khud-kasht as “sell-sown,” derived 
from the Persian word khud, self and kasht. sown 
and pa-i-kasht, “on account of cultivation” derived 
from the Persian wo^d pai, on account of and kasht, 
sown. Mr. Justice Field, in his “Introduction to 
the Bengal Regulations.” gives another delinition of 
the word pai. He thinks that the word is a corrup- 
tion of pahi from pah, pas, meaning near. What- 
ever be the original derivation, it is clear that the 
khud-kasht tenant was a resident of the village and 
the pa-i-kasht one who merely cultivated the land of 
the village, but who was not necessarily a resident 
of it. 


Paiganah Rates Ofciiteratcd 

We have seen, that by 1859, ail traces of the old 
Parganah rates were lost and could not be discovered. 
As admitted by the Government of India, the land- 
lords in practice “did eiihance the rents, though they 
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had 110 legal claim to raise them with any direct 
reference to the increasing value of tlic produce. 
The practice of enhancement was sanctioned by the 
legislaturCj” in 1859, “the admission being simul- 
taneously made that the old Parganah rates were 
un discoverable.” 


Enhancement 

Instead of providing that the landlords were 
entitled to a rent no more than the Parganah rate or 
its equivalent devised, occupancy-raiyats were, under 
Section 17 of the Act of 1859. for the first time 
made liable to enhancement on grounds of prevailing 
rate. And for the first time, such enhancements 
eould also be made on account ol increase in the 
value of produce, or the productive power of the 
land, It was, further, provided by Section 5 that 
such raiyats were entitled to receive Paitalis at fair 
and equitable rates. Every raiyat cultivating or 
holding a land for 12 years was also to be deemed to 
have occupancy right by Section 6 of the Act. 

New Principles 

Three new principles were for the first time 
introduced in the law of 1 859, viz : — 

(1) Occupancy tenants were created in place of 
khudkasht tenants. 

(2) Vv'here tliere was no previous right of enhance- 
ment, such a right was created by which landlords 
became entitled to enhance the rent on account of all 
increase in the talue of the produce, or all increase 
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in the productive power of the land, otherwise than 
by the agency or at the expense oi the laiyats, or on 
the ground of the prevailing rate. 

(3) In place of the old Parganah rate, a fair and 
equitable rate was to be the basis of rental 

Complex Procedure 

The Courts were granted the power of adjudi- 
cation of all rent disputes, but the procedure of 
erdianceinent was so complex that the zamindars 
found it convenient to take the law into their own 
hands. What had been done hitherto was illegal, 
but what they thereafter began to do was on the plea 
that they had a right to make enhancements. 

Whaeia of Law 

The mistake was made in thinking that once a 
matter was left co the adjudication of Comts, every- 
thing would be settled sausfactorily. But as the 
Government of Bengal said in its Administration 
Report of 1871-72 — 

“It is the fashion among Englishmen to suppose 
that everything must be right which is done under 
the forms of law; but it may be that our Courts are 
sometimes Tuggernauths, crushing those who fall 
under their relentless wheels, as they follow the 
course traced out by them by law and rule. The 
appetite for an excessive legal technicality grows 
rapidly in India and it may be that the rich man, 
with troops of lawyers at his back, still sometimes 
oppresses the poor as much as when he operated with 
troops of clubmen." 
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It was easy to put recalcitrant tenants under the 
wheels of law and thereby to bring them to sub- 
mission and the new law gave enough power to the 
landlord to do this. The system was again so devised 
that dt was difficult for judicial officers to adjvtdicate 
disputes in rent. As testified by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, a man must know about political economy, 
agricultural economy, trade routes and prices in 
Bengal and other things besides, before he was able to 
find out — and then too he could hardly know enough 
to be able to determine — ^what rent the raiyats should 
pay to the zamindars. No wondei that the system 
bloke down, not because of any want of intention on 
the part of legislature or of the administration, but 
on account of the very system devised. 


Original Draft Modified 

The expression ‘fair and equitable rate,’ the 
twelve years’ rule and the enhancement rules did not 
appear in the original draft of the Bill ; they were 
introduced into it by the Select Cemmittee. The 
Committee explained in their report that they had 
substituted for the phrase ‘Parganah rates,’ that is to 
say, rates current in the Parganali or locality, the 
phrase ‘fair and equitable rates,’ and ‘prevailing rate' 
and that they had laid down some rules by which 
the fairness of the rate might be ascertained. In 
order to meet certain objections, the Select Committee 
dropped the phrase ‘resident’ and adopted as the test 
of occupancy, the holding of the same land for i;? 
years. The intention was evidently to enlarge the 
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class oi cKciipancy-raiyats, and not t(0 exclude any u^ho, 
under Llie bioad tci’m 'icsideul laiyai’, would have 
‘been included wiLhiu ii. 


Novel Right” 

In the history ot tenancy law in India, a share 
in the incremental value of j^ricultuial produce due 
to improvements or a higher price level was a new 
doctrine. Government had long relinquished its claim 
to any share in such incremental value and it was 
intended that the landlords would do the same in 
regard to the tenants. The Government of India 
admitted later on frankly that the zamindars never 
possessed before 1859 this novel right ol enhance- 
ment with reference to the direct increase in the value 
oi produce. We have seen that at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, the zamindar had no right, 
under law, cTistom or usage, to demand rent according 
to his convenience and tliat the tenants were protected 
by what were then known as Hakk-i-Rinya- With 
elaborate rules governing every other matter the many 
Regulations, promulgated at the ) ime of the Permanent 
Settlement or thereafter, contained no provision 
for any increase of rent, and the zamindars tv^erc not 
given, in the Regulations, any right of enhancement 
in any manner. Nothing beyond the Parganah rate, 
whether it was a new tenant or old, whether khud- 
kasht or pa%-i-kasht, whether with Patta or without 
Pafta, was the limit and basis ot all rental and such 
rental could not be exceeded ‘‘under any pretence 
whatever.” Sir George Campbell, in his judgment in 
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the Great. Rent rase said: ‘‘It is remarkable that 
Lliioiighout the whole litigation of the long period 
between 1793 and 1859 no jninciplc of enhancement, 
other than a rclerence to existing pargannah or local 
rales, is anywhere to be found. There have been 
conflicting decisions as to the prescription by which 
right of occupancy •^vas acquired, and great doubt was 
then thrown on that subject ; but as regards any rule 
of enhancement, either at discretion, or by any other 
rule, save and except the standard of rates paid by the 
same class of raiyats in places adjacent, there is nothing. 
We have particularly dratvn the attention of the 
counsel on both sides to this point; and it is clear that 
there is no such case.” 


Leghlatioim of the Eighties 

Attempts were made to iegishiie in the eighties 
of the last century, so that, first, the great body of Che 
cultivators shall be restored to the position which they 
held under the ancient laird law and custom of the 
country ; and, secondly, that the benelicial interest of 
the settled raiyats, who form the mass of the cultivating 
classes of Bengal, shall be determined by establishing 
authoritatively renewed or revised rates on a system 
analogous to that of the old parganah rates. As the 
Government of India put it — 

“On the other hand, we would maintain the 
zamindars in the novel right of enhancement with 
reference to the direct increase in the value of produce 
which they never had before 1859; and we wish to 
facilitate the exercise of this right, of which, by their 
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own admission, they cannot now cllcctiialiy avail 
themselves, owing, again, to defects in the present 
law,” Admitting that “it was the acknowledged right 
of the raiyat co hold at customary and fair rates,’” 
similar phrases were adopted and attempts were made 
to lay down rules by which the ‘fairness” of the rate 
may be ascertained. 


Mr. Amir All’s Protest 

But what was ultimately proposed was quite 
diiferent from the declared intentions. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Amir Ali raised his voice in protest as follows ; — 

“I consider ^he ground of enhancement on the 
basis of ‘prevailing rate.s’ as open to serious olqection. 
It introduces, in the form it has now assumed in the 
Bill, an entiiely novel principle into the law of Bengal, 
The law has hithecto not recognised enhancements up 
to the average of rates payable and it seems to me that 
the recognition of such a principle is not only clangcr- 
OU.S, but, without any correlative ground of reduction, 
unjust It will end in screwing up rents to the 
factitious average of a large number of rates, otter the 
correctness or reality of which rio individital raiyat has 
any control, and that average will furnish the basis Cor 
a fresh increase until the highest possible rate is 
reached, T cannot help thinking that the Select 
Committee have failed to realise the full effects of this 
ground of enhancement, and I would strongly urge 
that the old ground of enhancement on the basis of 
net values should be reverted to.” 
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Mr. ReynoWs’ Protest 

I'he Ilon’ljlc Mr. Reyiiolcls was no less emphatic 
m toicing his protest in (he Indian Legislative 
( lonncil ; - - 

"To use iht hncibli' language oE an acute and 
expel icnccrl Judge “the pKU'ailing late is as a rule 
manuiacturcrl by the .aid of iniyals bought over to 
sulnnil to cuhancement, and the new rate thus intro- 
duced is made to spread over the country by the 
agency of the Courts.’ This doctrine of an average 
late is not only illegal but it is fraught with most 
mischievous conscc[ucnccs. I need hardly remind the 
Council that suits on the giound ot prevailing rate 
arc cuiircly one-sided ; thci'c are always cases of 
levelling up, never levelling down. The landlord may 
sue lo eiiluincc on the giound that a tenant’s rent is 
liclow the prevailing rate, but the tenant cannot claim 
a t eduction ou the ground that he is jinyuig more than 
(ho prevailijig rare, If the principle of an average rate 
is otice niirodueed, the inevitable re, suit musi be that 
all rents will be levelled up to the uiaximuiu.” 

Contract 

Diuing the course ol tenancy legislaLkni, freedom 
of contract,' growth ot custom and othet printiplcs were 
cujd UiC still brought in to blui the issues. But "when 
practical economy speaks of freedom of contract," 
in (he incmoiable words of Sir Evelyn Baring in tire 
Indian Legislative Council, "it means that free choice, 
dictated by intelligent self-interest, which i,s the most 
efficient agent in the production of wealth. Can any 
■one. who is acquainted with the condition of the millions 
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of raiyaLs v;hose holdings do uoL average more than two 
or tlirce acres, and who pay a lent oL less than five 
rupees a year — can any one who knows the circum- 
stances under which this vast mass ol pauperised 
cottiers, living always on the verge oi starvation, 
till the soil, say that these men can exeicise a ficc and 
intelligent choice in their contracts? Can any one who 
is acquainted with the facts say, in respect to the 
majority of these tenants, that their education, their 
knowledge of lav^ and the circumstances under which 
they till the soil are of a nature to admit of that free 
and intelligent choice which is the essence of the 
economical, as it is of the legal, theory of freedom of 
contract? I venture to think tliat any such contention 
cannot be maintained. Under these circumstances it is 
idle for the present generation to think of establishing 
freedom of contract as the economic bads cm which, 
the relations between landlord and tenant in Bengal 
can be made to rest The legislature must recognise 
that fact with which it has to deal, and the leading fact 
with which it has to deal is that custom, and not 
contract, has in the main governed the relations 
between the zamindars and the raiyats in Bengal from 
time immemorial, and that custom, and not contract, 
must in the main continue in tlie future to govern 
those relations.” 

The reasons against .such a course m^y bo given io 
'.he words of the Despatch of the Government of India 


“Such is the power of the zamindars, so numerous 
and effective are the means possessed by most of tiiem 
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lot iiKlu(.in|> (he laiyats to accepi afiieciueitls tvlikh, 
il Uislory, cusiniu and expediency he regarded, arc 
ruoiiglul and couttaiy to good ])olicy, that to uphold 
coiKiatts ill coiiLiai'enLion ol the iiiain purpose ot the 
Hill tvould lie, in our heliei, to condeiim it to delcat 
and lailure. It is absolutely ncccssaiy that such 
eoutiatts should be disallowed and in this connection 
we have the support not only ol' tlie Bengal Govern- 
ment but also ol the almost unanimous opinions of the 
Bengal oflicers.” 

Enhancement by Contract 

Under tite Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. as modi- 
fied by the Act of 1938, the money rent of an occupancy 
raiyat could bo enhanced by contract between the 
landlord :utcl leinmt. provided that (he instrumciiL of 
agveeincTtt is rogislercd Jind that the tent docs not 
(‘xceed (wo annas in the rujtee, and I'lirihev that the 
rent is not cuhaneed for another 15 years. Bent toulcl 
again be enhanced to any limit on the ground of even 
a contitigcnt [letty unprovement by landlord. But 
apart from their legitimate use, these powers arc still 
abused. 


Other Grounds of Enhancement 

It is assumed in law that the money rent paid by 
a raiyat represents the value of a fixed proportion of 
the produce of the soil and that, accoidingly, the raiyat 
is liable to pay an increased rent on account of an 
ascertained rise of prices in the proportion which the 
new scale of prices bears to tlie old scale. If the 
productive power of (he soil is increased by fluvial 
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uction. then also the landlords aic entitled to 
enhancement. 


Amendment of 1928 

The amendment of 1938 in some respects 
worsened the lot of the raiyais. Formerly if any act 
of Improvement by a landlord increased the productive 
powers of the land, he was entitled to enhancement ; 
if it vras not wholly done by the landlord, there was 
no cause for enhancement. Under the new law even 
if the improvement is mainly carried out by others, say 
a local body, and the zamindar contributes merely a 
small part, even then he is entitled to an enhancement. 

Right of Reduction Exist on Paper 

It is true that the raiyat has the corresponding 
right of getting reduction. But this is only a limited 
and restricted right and not as extensive as the land- 
lord’s power of enhancement Morec'.’cr. the right 
exists only on paper. If the tenant is entitled to 
any reduction, he must prove that the fall in the 
average price level is not due to any temporary cause. 
But in the case fo any incremem there is no such 
restriction. Thus experience shows drat towards the 
concluding stage of district settlement operations, 
thousands and thousands of enhancement cases are 
instituted but not even a dozen for reduction of rent. 

Enhancements by Landlords through Settlement Courts 

To quote only a few instances, it appears from the 
report of Settlement operations in the district of Nadia 
that there were no less than 43,3'75 tenancies brought 
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niulci' sculemcni procccdiiii>s mainly lor cniianrcmeiit 
purposes and fhc raiyat-s’ original vents ■were increased 
by 17 jjcr cent in these proceedings. It tvas a 6 per 
cent over recordei .1 iliKs in Bankura, involving about 
r, 0.000 tenancies. 

In most of these cases, enhancements tsfere granted 
on the ground of a rise in the average price level, but 
unfortunatel)' once an increment is made, there is no 
quick machinery to adjust rent trhen price level goes 
dotvn, even though the low prices may persist through 
successive years of depression. In law and theory, the 
raiyat may also have the cori-esponding right of reduc- 
tion, but, in practice, while the right ol enhancement 
was in fact exercised by the landlords during settlement 
operations almost in every district through the 
expeditious mcdiods ol revenue proceedings and at a 
lime when jiricc level tviis high, resulting in an all- 
round increase of rent, the raiyiits could not enjoy 
such concspondingly expeditions methods during a 
fall in price level. Once the rents are enhaneed on 
account oi' a rise in price.s, tlicy continue even when 
prices come down. The raiyat may go to a civil court 
bur tliat will be entering into protracted civil proceed- 
ing’s and ruinous litigation against the landlord — ^always 
a powerful interest with the best legal aid which 
invariably contests any claim for reduction. Though 
there was thus a 17 per cent and a a 6 per cent 
increase over recorded rents in Nadia and Bankura 
and a similar one in almost all other districts, when 
the price level came down abnormally during the 
depression, the rent as before continued to be at the 
enhanced rate. 
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Illegal Enhancements 

But apart from such cases of legal enhancements 
in their thousands, the Bengal peasant has to sufler 
from the burden of illegal enhancements. Only some 
of the worst cases are noticed in the Settlement 
Reports, published so far. Unfortunately the total 
number of such illegal enhancements is not mentioned 
in these reports, and the reports of all the Settlement 
Operations have not yet been published. 


Recent Instances 

That these enhancements are .still features of the 
zainiiidari system wiii appear from a few recent 
in.stances mentioned in the annual reports of Survey 
and Settlement operation in Bengal: — 

Rangpnr,- -There were :,oi>S cases of illegal 
enhancements. The new interesting case 
is in . . . Wards Estate. The renl.s of the 
raiyats were enhanced above the legal limit 
in 1885, just after the passing of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. (Survey and Settlement 
Report, 1935-36, page so.) 

Howrah .... created abour 140 Mohamri Mon- 
rashi tenancies in respec; of their 8 Annas 
share in favour of a number of non-culti- 
vating strangers, in return for a heavy Salami 
of about Rs. 75,000, ignoring the already 
existing tenants who have been holding 
the lands for generations. (Survey and 
Settlement Report, 1935-36, page 35.) 
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Ratigpur.^ — "I'hrec ilumsand i'our hiuidrcd and 
twciuy-ono rent disputes were dealt with 
in the year', of which 835 cases were of 
illegal cnhitncenient.” (Survey and Settle- 
ment Keport, i93<]-35, page 31.) 

Rangpur, — "Illegal eiihancemcnts; have been 
found in almost all big estates." (Survey 
and Settlement Report, rg^r-gg, page 37.) 

Malda. — “Illegal enhancements were common.” 
(Survey and Setilernent Report, 1931-32, 
page 36.) 


Malda. — "Cases of illegal enhancements were 
numcious, cnhanccmenls as high as annas 
eight in the riijjcc being fimnd in lire case 
of one landlord.” (Survey and Settlement 
Rc[)ort, 1930-31, page 

Murshidabad Birbhum. — ‘‘lllogval enh.ancemcuts 
were not iiiicommon nad some bad cases 
came to light.” (Sinvey and Settlement 
Report, 1937-38, page a^j.) 

Nadia Agrarian Enquiry 

The extent of these illegal enhancements as well 
as their quantum are not fully available from the 
published reports, but it was in connection with a 
certain agrarian enquiiy in the district of Nadia that 
it came to light that the rents of tenants were forcibly 
increased by registered documents on two successive 
occasions within a period of six or seven years. Table 
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gives only a £cw lypical cases ot such forcible enhance' 
ments. In each of these cases, tenants possessed rent 
receipts for a period lasting over f;o yeais at a uniform 
rate of rent which, under the law, entitled the tenants 
to a presumption of Mokarart MourasJii tenancy from 
before the Permanent Settlement; — 

TABI/E 78 

ILLEGAI, IjNHANCrMENTS 


lenont 

Bent receipt 
avaiitvblH Jrdm 
the Bengalee 
year 

HWcl as «ho.’ 11 
in rencieweipta 
piior to 1316 

Fust forcible 
increment jn 

3315 

Second forcible 
inoremienfc in 



Rs. 

A P. 

Rs 

A 

p. 

Rs 

A. P. 

A 

1293 

43 

1^ 0 

71 

6 

0 

89 

3 6 

B 

127£ 

28 

4 3 

43 

12 

3 

64 

i 1 0 

C 

1294 

23 

6 0 

37 

9 

9 

47 

0 3 

D 

1293 

7 

12 1 

16 

3 

3 

19 

4 S 


Harassing Rent Suits 

One of the methods by which the tenants were 
forced to eixecute the registered documents accepting 
illegally enliaiiced rents was to haiass the tenants by 
instituting rent suits for every inslalmeut due at the 
end of every three months even for ridiculously petty 
sums which varied between As. 8 to Rs. s. Ordinarily, 
it is I he custom to institute rent suits for four con- 
secutive years, but tire method which was applied in 
such cases was to institute them not merely at every 
kisl but sometimes the tenants were sued twice for 
the same kist. In connection with the same agrarian 
enquiry the institution of many such rent suits came 
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to light, only a lew showing the amounts for which the 
tenants were sued being mentioned below; — 


79 

ViU.u/iTioN IN Harassing Rent Suits 
(SccfJHd Miinsiffs Court,, Kushfia) 


Rent 

(Suit No. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rent 

Suit No. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

2076 

of 

1917 

0 

9 

9 

365 

of 1917 

1 

6 

6 

2094 

of 

1917 

9 

2 


1542 

of 1916 

0 

7 

6 

2080 

of 

1917 

1 

o 

1 

1527 

of 1916 

2 

4 

6 

ISOS 

of 

1916 

1 

4 

6 

1506 

of 1916 

1 

11 

6 

1S53 

of 

1916 

2 

2 

0 

1702 

of 1916 

2 

0 

9 

217 

of 

1917 

1 

10 

8 

1439 

of 1016 

1 

12 

0 

1S48 

of 

1916 

1 

9 

3 

1718 

of 1910 

1 

10 

9 

318 

of 

1917 

2 

8 

0 

1673 

of 1916 

1 

4 

1 

85 

of 

1918 

0 

7 

6 

1,543 

of 1910 

1 

11 

6 

1778 

of 

1910 

1 

5 

10 

39.8 

of 1917 

2 

0 

9 

141 

of 

1018 

1 

0 

0 

.388 

of 1917 

3 

C 

6 


I'hc following is a list of a few cases of tenants 
being sued twice for the same instalment : — ■ 

TAULK so 

Rbnt Suits Twick bor samu Cwim 


Tenant Rent Suit No. Kist Amount 

RS. A. P. 

A 2082 of 1917 ... Chnit 1323 and Asar 1324 ... 2 8 3 

A 49 of 1918 ... Do. ... ... 2 8 4- 

B 193 of 1917 .. Aeor 1323 and including aaotlier 

Kist, 1323 ... ... 29 5 3 

B 90 of 1918 ... Cliaifc 1323 and Asar 1324 ... 30 0 0 

B 1744 of 1916 ... Asar 1323 ... ... 2 11 3 


B 399 of 1917 ... Asar 1323 and another two 

Kists of 1323 ... ... 8 2 6. 
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III most of these giscs the rents were not only 
forcibly enhanced but the tenants had to execute 
promissory notes on account of salami, 'riicsc 
tenants were residents of Kushtia Sub-dh ision and the 
promissory notes were executed in their own villages. 
But the headquarters of the landlords’ office iras 
within the Meherpur Sub-division and when suits 
were instituted, they were instituted against these 
tenants in the Meherpur Courts. Tlie result was that 
most of these cases were decreed ex-parte, as the 
tenants were unable to go to Meherpur to contest 
these suits — the place being not easily accessible 
from the villages of these tenants. Most of these 
promissory notes were in printed fotms and the 
tenants being mostly illiterate were forced to give 
their thumb impressions on these documents. 


Khulna Settlement Report 

It is not neces.sary to multiply instances lhal 
were brought to light in a nou-officiai eucpiiry. But 
to quote from the Final Report of l.he Khulna 
Settlement operftoos— 

“Oppression by manipulation of accounts and 
chicanery in law suits is in its heyday. An evicted 
tenant means Salami for a fre'h .settlement, hence the 
grasping Naib endeavours to keep his jiocket full by 
ensuring that a reasonable number of holdings is sold 
up during the year, and for this purpose he mani- 
pulates his accounts to show that his selected victims 
are in arrears. In order to succeed in this nefarious 
game, it is essential that rent receipts granted to 
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(euaui'i siiould iioL ,ser\'e lo pi^otcci them; he, there- 
fore, cillier (grants no ii'Loij)ts or else fp’aiits receipts 
showing a sum ol' niouoy paid, biu with such au 
insulhcicncy of detail Lfuii if it is prcaiuced in Court, 
he can swear that it was a payment for old arrears or 
ol a temporary loan taken by the tenant at some 
previous time. In all probability his trickery serves 
it.s ])tirpose and as tlte .suit has been brought at a time 
rvhen the Naib knows that ready money is scarce, the 
holding is sold up and is either purchased by the 
landlord, or by some oilier tenant, in either case to 
the considerable profit of the Naib. 

"In a feu' glaiing cases, :hc pn'vision.s of .Sec- 
tion r,;'i of (he Bengal 'I'en.incy Act were cuLorced 
during present o[)era!im;,s but as ilie (iroecedings wore 
usiially keenly citute.sted iviih tlic help of legal advice, 
it was impftssiblc to find the lime for systematic 
civmpaign agaiiisi this abuse. 


"As au aiternativc to the vuthliokUng of dakhilas 
a ra.scal Naib has tuiother winged tirrow in itis quiver, 
which he usc.s wheu evictiou of tenants on a large 
sc, lie is his (pjarry. This consists of obtaining ex-parte 
rent decrees ivith the connivance of the low-paid 
irrocess serving establishment of the local Civil Court ; 
the whole transaction, including the auction sale of 
theii' property, is concealed from the victims whose 
first intimation is the arrival of a stranger, fortified by 
the Civil Court’s decree and certificate of delivery of 
possession, to cultivate their lands. Not unnaturally 
a riot at times ensues, and in the subsequent criminal 
proceeding it is all Lombard Street to au. orange in 
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favour of the claimani who is sujijxu'ied l)y (he Civil 
Court documents.”* * * § 

The reason for such a system still prm'ailing in 
the Bengal land system is best expressed in the 
following words of the above report: — 

“The majority of the landlords pay far less than 
a suboistenre v/age to their local staff ; this, of course, 
opens the door to abuse and oppression. ”j- 

The Report of Nadia Settlement also refers to 
the same story : — 

“The landlord’s staff are usually ill-paid and 
sometimes not paid at all, the lower grades specially 
subsist either upon recognized fees from the tenants 
whose lands they measure, or unrecognised bribes paid 
to secure favourable assessment.”^ 

Nadia Report 

A .limilar state of affairs was reported from Nadia. 
During the Seitlement opeiutions it was found tlrat 
in a certain mouza rents were illegally enhanced 
under proviso (2) of Section sg. After local enquiry 
by the Settlement Officer, it was found that “the so- 
called improvement (excavation of kJial) in fact no 
longer produced its estimated effect. ”§ One zamindar 
was found to “have protected himself to some extent 
by having got registered kabuliyats from tenants 

* Ivhtxlna SeKiemsflt Rsf orl, page 77 

t page 77. 

t Nadia Settlement Report, page 77. 

§ Ibid., page 84. 
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admin ing the benefits of his improvement."* In one 
nwiiza a “kind was excavated as a relief measure by 
the District Board in 1905-06 and the landlord, on the 
ground that he had compleied the 'work at his own 
expense, immediately enhanced rcnts.”f In another 
rneniza. "the same landlord enhanced rents in 1300. 
The tenants resisted. Finally a compromise was 
reached w'hcreby the tenants agreed to pay an amount 
of Rs. 8,000 on condition that it was not treated as 
rent ; on the sum being paid in full, the old rates were 
to be restored. These terms were embodied in a letter 
produced Iiefore the attestation officer purporting to 
be in the landlord's own hand and which the attesta- 
tion oOiccr found to bo genuine. But the stipulations 
were set a( naught, the money was realised and a 
[Kirmanciu addition was made to every raiyat’s rent 
nuieh in excess of Annas two in du: Rnp(ic so that even 
after igo8, when die whole of Rs, 8,000 had been 
paid in full, up to ihc time of Settleracnt operations, 
lhe.se illegal rents have been realised.’’^ 

In another nwuza a landlord “v/anted to enhance 
rents in 1376 The rents existing then were not on 
an area basis. Tire landlor-d nevertheless had the 
lands measured and a jmnabandi prepared which the 
tenants would not accept. But 30 years later, be 
exacted an acceptance, which resulted in gross 
enhancement. They were cut down and then came 
the landlord’s fiat that no papers were to be produced 

* Nadia Settlcnient Report, page V?. 

f Ibid., page 84. 

Xlbid.., pages 84, 8S. 
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before the attestation olficci fn another iiionza, 
"‘kabuliyats were taken fiom tenants a^ieeing to jiay 
enhanced rents under proviso (3) oi Section 39. It was 
found in a numbei oi cases tliat (ciiants t\eie home- 
stead tenants only, who neither possessed nor ct'cr had 
possessed cultivation ”f The Sctl lenient Report states 
that under the cloak of frequent re-measurements, 
rents are considerably increased, the measuring rod 
sometimes reduced, re-classifications introduced, fic- 
tional increase shown in area, frequent subtractions 
and additions of land resorted to with a view to 
increasing the rents. It was found in one mouza that 
three re-measurcments were carried through within 
15 years. In another mouza it tvas found that rents 
were enhanced without any show of legality. 

Pabna'-Bogra Report 

The Pabna- 13 ogra Settlement Report mentions the 
institution of criminal and civil suits as a recognised 
method of securing submission, “since a compromise 
favourable to the weaker party often is less ruinous 
to him than a victory gained at the expense of the 
mortgage of his property.”! A,s the Report slates, 
“the fabrication of account books and other docu- 
ments still goes on in the ordinary zamindari 
management and many such forged papers were pro- 
duced before the settlement courts,’’§ that ‘progressive 
advancement of rent by inclusion of cesses and of 

* Nadia Settlement Report, page 77. 
f- IHd , page SS. 

1 ?aL'iia-T5i>gta Set’Ietaect Report, page 55 
§ tbiii., page 55. 
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abwalks for a lew years as a lumji reaUrl, which xvas 
then taken as the rent rvithout the cesses, was common 
and can seldom be checked.” Gases were brought 
to light of zatnindars forcibly getting the tenants to 
suiTendcr their rent-receipts during Settlement opera- 
tions t'/ith a view to destroying evidence of what the 
old rents had been. The shortening- of standard of 
measurement for the purpose of rent enhancement 
was found universal and kabuliyats were taken from 
tenants denying the right of occupancy against express 
jrro visions of law. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances from 
earlier Settlement reports. The Pabna-Bogra settle- 
ment operations took place in igso-sg, Nadia in 
and Khultia in 1920-56. These are, therefore, 
instances of recent times, added to those cited from 
the Survey and Settlement Reports of the last few years. 
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TRANSFERABILITY 

No Problem in 18S9 — Field’s Digest — Recommendatious of 
Rent Commission — Further Investigation — Hon’blc Mr. Reynolds — - 
Statement of Objects and. Reasons — Views of the Government of 
Bengal — Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali — landlords’ Opposition — Clog on 
Transfer — Infringemeiit of Foiyais' R!gLl3--Both Transferability 
and Pre-emption Abandoned — ^Reasons — “I have exhausted every 
argument” — Sir Stewait Bayley — Cusiom Checked — ^No Inlringe- 
iiiein of Landlortls ’ Rights — Transfers Made— Tegisiation of 1928 
— Banefui Rffects— Additional Annual Burden. 

No Problem iri 1S5S 

When occupancy right was first created in 1859, 
transferahilicy was not either thought of or spccifical])' 
provided. At a umc when land was abundant and easily 
available and population was sparse, when a resident 
or a non-resident cultivator was not liable to pay any- 
thing more than the parganah rate as his rent, transfer- 
ability was not even a problem. With the conditions of 
the country’ changing, transferability came in its wake 
and a custom soon grew up in favour of transferability. 

Field's Digest 

As per the terms of reference given to the Rent 
Commission of 1880, Mi. Justiee Field, a member oi 
the Cotnrtiission, prepared a Digest of Rent Laws under 
instructions from and on behalf of the Commission. 
In Article 41 of his Digest, Mr. Field slated that 
“under the existing law, the holding of an occupancy 
lenant is transferable by custom, and that in such cases 
no registration in the landlord’s serishta is necessary.” 
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The question iras also fully and ably discussed by 
Mr. Justice Field in a note to his Digest, and his 
conclusion was in favour of declaring the occupancy 
right transferable. He found that the free transfer of 
occupancy-holdings was a recognised custom which had 
grots'n up throughout Bengal and he stated as 
follows ; — 

'‘Alienability is in every country, sooner or later, 
annexed to e''ei)'thing that is made the subject of 
property, and licit her'e in Bengal, this tendency has 
spontaneously shorvn itself in a very marked manner.” 

Spc.rking before th- Indian Legislative Council 
on the ]3tb of Match, 18S3, the Hon’blc Sir Courtney 
Ilbert .said: “ft is also clear that transrerability Is 
the only ahernative to i.olimiteu sub-letting, a pu-c- 
ticc which we cannot, in face of universal custom, 
forbid but w'hich we should be very glad to dis- 
courage. Nor it can be really doubted, except by 
those who look upon human nature in Bengal as 
guided by quite other motives than those which 
inliuence human nature elsewhere, that the desire to 
acquire land can only have free play when there i.s a 
power to transfer, and that in the end the capacity 
for saving must thus be stimulated. But if, as 1 have 
shown, occupancy-rights are every day, and all over the 
country, put up for sale, surely the legal recognition 
of this fact gives the landlord the best security for 
and the best means of recovering his rent. The power 
to transfer gives a value to the right of occupancy 
which is always available as a means of enforcing 
payment to the landlord.” 
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Recommendations of Rent Commission 

After enquiring fully into the matter, the Rent 
Commissioners found that the transferability of 
occupancy-rights was in Bengal an absolute fact. It 
was stated rben thaf the leg-sters of the Courts showed 
it to be so in every district. The Commission recom- 
mended that occupancy tenancies shall be freely 
transferable without any consent on the part of the 
landlord to the validity of any such transfer. With 
a view to enable the landlords to know of such transfers, 
it was recommended that the landlords should get a 
fee of a per cent on annual rent, but not less than 
one rupee or more than Rs. loo and the landlord 
was to be bound by law to recognise such transfers, 

Further Investigation 

Befoie rent legislation was introduced in 18S3, 
the question iras again fully investigated as uo the 
extent of tlie grmvth of die custom of transfer and it 
was found that “there is ample testimony to the effect 
that the tendency to recognise occupancy tenures as 
transferable is increasing and the real question was 
whetl>er the facts, as they stand, were to be ignored 
or recognised.” 

Kon'bla Mr. Reynolds 

As the Hon'ble Mr. Reynolds then slated: — 

“Of the incidence of the occupancy-right, the 
only one which calls for notice is that which makes 
the right transferable It seems probable that the 
right was not originally transferable , but the custom 
of transfer has become common, and it is for tire 
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advantage o£ both parties that the right of transfer 
should be formally legalized.” 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 
The conclusions of the Government of India will 
appear from tlie following extracts fiom the state- 
ment of Objects and R.edsoiis of the Bill of 1883: — 
“It would be umvist to oppose ..he growth of the 
very strong tendency towards transferability, which 
the prevailing customs show to existing rights of this 
class in almost all parts of the country. The existence 
of such tendency indicates — what those most con- 
cerned regard — the quality of transferability as an 
iniponanl incident of the right and it cannot be 
doubted that the enactment of a law absolutely for- 
bidding transfer would, even if it saved existing 
customs, be regarded as a hardship.” 

Views of the Government of Bengal 

The views of the Government of Bengal v^/ere as 
follows : ■ — 

■'Having given the matter his most careful atten- 
tion, the Lieutenant Governor believes that the 
weight of argument and fact is in favour of legislation 
in the direction indicated by the Bill ; and he 
accordingly would recognise the transferability of the 
rai)'at’s occupancy-right throughout these Provinces. 
.... If he had to deal with the question as one of 
mere theory, Mr. Rivers Thompson would probably 
not remain uninfluenced by its historical aspect, and 
by the dangers of vesting a population with transfer- 
able rights of property before habits of thrift among 
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them had been fully confirmed. But tbe Lieutenant 
Governor has here to deal with a question, not of 
theory, but of actual practice. It is here not a matter 
of ‘introducitig a source ol temporary prosperity,’ and 
encouraging an 'increase of thiiftiness on the one hand 
and of greed on the other,’ as was the case in the 
Dekkhan, but of confirming and recognising a growing 
custom, to which the needs of the country have 
spontaneously given birth, and which has so far pro- 
duced no evil results.”’ 

The Government of Bengal in their Revenue 
letter to the Government of India, daterl the t5th 
September, 1884, further staled: — 

“Tile Lieutenant Governor was satisfied that the 
recognition of the right of transfer would create a 
direct interest in the improvement of soil, would 
stimulate cultivation would tend to establish a sub- 
stantial peasant proprietary, would give a valid 
security for the realisation of the landlords’ rent, and, 
by increasing the marketable value of the land, would 
lower the rate of interest when the raiyat had to 
borrow.” 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in his speech 
before the Indian Legislative Council on the 5th of 
March, 1885, said: — 

“The fact is that the practice obtains all over the 
count'}' ; it extends to a considerable exient in Bihar ; 
it is in inciea-sing opemtioa in all parts of Bengal. 
The fact that such transfers are taking place daily in 


* Bengal Revenue Better to India, dated 27th {September, 1883. 
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almost every district in Bengal is one which no one 
can dispute ; it comes before us on the unquestionable 
authority of the Registration Department and is 
admitted by the landholders themselves,” 

The Hon’blo Mr. Amir Ali 

The rion’ble Mr. Ariu» Ali, speaking before the 
Council the same day, said. “I believe it has been 
sLifncicntly established tliai the raiyats who possess the 
right of free transfer are more prosperous and better 
able to withstand the visitations of famine and scarcity 
than those who do not possess that rignt. And I 
believe it has also been sufficiently proved that the 
fears which are entertained by some people that, if 
the power of free transfer is given to occupancy-raiyats, 
the holdings will pass into the hands of money- 
lenders, are in the main groundless. The information 
collected at the in.stance oi the Bengal Government, 
I think, has established conclusively that it is not the 
case ihat where the right of transfer is exercised by 
raiyats, their holdings pass into the hands of money- 
lenders ; that in the majority of instances the transfers 
are, as a matter of fact, made to bona fide cultivators ; 
and that wherever the right exists and is exercised, 
the raiyats hold with the utmost tenacity to then- 
holdings ; that their cultivation is better and their 
standard of living superior to tho.se of other raiyats.” 

Landlord’^ Opposition 

The propoud was strenucusl)- opposed on behalf 
of the landlords, To quote from the letter of Govern- 
ment of Beng-ai to India: “It Vvill be in the recollec- 
tion of the Government of India tlmt, in the earlier 
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stages of these discussions, the landlords denied that 
free sale did exist in any portion of these Provinces. 
The correctness of that assertion was challenged in 
my letter of the ij/th September last, and statistics 
adduced from the records ol the Civil Courts and the 
Registration offices go to establish that, as a matter of 
fact, occupancy-lights were sold more or less freely in 
every district in Bengal. Those statistics exposed the 
fallacy of the objections that had been raised regarding 
the existence and prevalence of the custom of free sale : 
but their significance was questioned by the landlords 
on one mateiial point. It was said that the sales 
exhibited in them were dependent on the landlord’s 
consent. This was a new contention, and if it were 
true, then obviously free sale was not prevalent in 
Bengal in the sense this Government had assumed. 
Further enquiries were, therefoie, necessary. These 
enquiries have norv been made, and, as the Govern- 
ment of India will perceive from the papers submitted, 
they have resulted in establishing, beyond further 
dispute, the position for which the Lieutenant 
Got'ernor has contended. It can no longer be doubted 
thai wherever throughout these Provinces the custom 
of bee sale is well established, there occupancy-rights 
are bought and sold without interference on the part 
of the zamindar.”’^ 


Cleg on Transfer 

V/hen the Government of India, m iSds, made 
theii proposals lo the Secretary of State, they first 

* Para 27 ot Bengal Revenue Letter to India, dated the ISth 
September, 1884. 
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proposed a clog on transfer by suggesting pre-emption 
in favour of landlords, on the following grounds : — 

“Here our conclusions are that the landlord should 
have a right of pre-emption in all cases whether of 
sale 01 foreclosure; d.at it is undesirable that the 
nccupducy liolohig should pass into the hands of the 
money-lending classes ; and that it would be an 
advantage if mortgages to such classes should be 
restricted.*’ 


Infringement of Raiyals' Rights 

That this was an infringeincnt of the rights of 
the raiyats was frankly admitted by Lord Ripon in 
1 883 when the Bill was introduced : — 

“Now with respect to the quesiiuu of transfer- 
ability, the e'^ddcnce appears to me, I confess, to be 
overwhelming, that in the greater part of Bengal the 
practice of tcansfei exists under a custom which the 
Courts have recognised. The Government of Bengal 
in one of the papers — I tiiink it is the letter of Sir 
Ashley Fden — says ‘that the weight of opinion received 
is in favour oi recognising in the law what is an almost 
universal custom of tlie Province,’ that is, the custom 
of transfer. If it is an almost unii^ersal custom in the 
Province, it is only right that it should be recognised 
in tire mode in which we propose to recognise it> 
because where this custom exists noiv, the landlord can 
put in no claim for pre-emption. If we are going to 
reduce the right of anybody in regard to transfers, we 
are going practically to limit the right of the tenant, 
and not of the landlord, by giving the latter a power 
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to come in and say: ‘I claim Lo buy what you trant to 
tiansler,’ and at a price to be settled by a Court 
instead of at the highest price which the tenant would 
otherwise obtain. There h a great deal to be said 
against giving the landloid this power, on the ground 
that the Court might adjudicate a price very much 
below tile price v?hirh the tenant could get under the 
existing custom.”* 

Both Transferability anti Pre-emption Abandoned 

After a good deal of hesitation and vacillation, the 
pre-emption proposals were ultimately abandoned but 
With these was also abandoned the original proposal 
of free transferability and its legal recognition, due 
undoubtedly and largely to the influence of the 
opinions of landlords. 

Reasons 

The reasons for abandoning pic-empiion will 
appear from the letter of the Government or Bengal, 
dated tne 15 th September, 1884, to the Government of 
India : — 

“The pre-emption clauses of the Bill ineel as the 
Government of India will obseia'e, with no approval 
and it is in the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion 
essential that they should be abandoned. The 
evidence submitted is conclusive on the point that, as 
a genera] rule, occupancy-rights are now freely saleable 
in Bengal without any interference on the Zamindar’s 
part. To introduce the novel right of pre-emption, 

1 ii'tsecdng'- ot tlifc ludita Pegwjative Coancil, 13tli Hafcli, 

!8R3. 
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(.hercfore, would very seriously depreciate the value of 
well-established occupancy interests. This seems to 
Mr. Rivers Thompson to be on the papers indisput- 
able ; while, even if ihat objection could be overcome, 
there is a consensus of opinion that the difficulties in 
working the procedure of the Bill as regards the pre- 
emption clauses are almost insuperable. As the 
Collecor of Backerganj says, ‘a raiyat seldom sells his 
land except under sudden and pressing necessity.’ To 
give the landlord the right of pre-emption under such 
circumstances, and to compel the vendor to comply 
with the dilatory procedure laid down in Section 33 
would be virtually to stop the sale when the necessity 
is pressing.” 

“I have Exhausted Every Argument” 

In his note of dissent the Hcn’blc jS'Ir. T. M. 
Gibbon remarked: “I dissent from the decision of the 
majority of the Select Committee to omit transfer- 
ability from among the incidents attached to an 
occupancy-holding. 

"I have already exhausted every argument I can 
think of IQ induce the GovsrnirLeut and the Com- 
mii.fee to legalize and rxmtrol bansfer and failed to 
gain their suppoiC. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
them here ; I will, therefore, only record my dissent.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali was no less emphatic 
wdien he recorded his note of dissent on this point. 

“Whilst agreeing to the advisability of leaving 
to custom the right of free traasfer in Bihar, I consider 
than as regards Bengal, it would have a mischievous 
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tendency. In every place, even where the right has 
been freely exercised, such as the Presidency, Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, the custom will be 
disputed, with the result that a large portion of the 
consideration money will pass cither into the Irands of 
the landlords or their scit'ants.” 


Sir Stewart Eayley 

The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Baylcy, rn moving die 
consideration of tire Report ot the Select Committee, 
on syth Peoruary, 1885, said: “Instead of legalising 
transferability and regulating it by law, we have left it 
everywhere to custom” and in announcing this decision, 
he said: “I sincerely regret the decision arrived at.” 
He further stated: — 

“I am at liberty to state that T personally adhere 
to die opinion I expressed in the first debate, to the 
effect that both in Bengal and in Bih.ai the custom has 
taken such deep root that it is desirable to legalise 
and regulate it and that in both provinces this course 
tvoukl, in the long run, if not in the immediate future, 
be attended by beneficial results both to the cultivators, 
and to the productiveness of the country. ... I am 
bound to admit that the Committee found immense 
difficulty in devising any practical scheme of pre- 
emption, any satisfactory safeguard against the dreaded 
money-lender, any equitable method of securing to the 
landlord the fee which he now gets in some parts of 
the country without injuring the raiyats of other parts 
where they habitually transfer without payment of a 
fee and that in view of these difficulties, there is some- 
thing to be said for leaving the custom to strengthen, 
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itself, and crystallise into a shape which may hereafter 
render its regulation less difficult than it is at present. 
We have, moreover, made it clear that where the 
custom of transfer without the landlord’s consent has 
grown up, it is not the intention of the legislature in 
any tvay to interfere with it” 

Custom Checked 

It was hoped that the custom of free transfer 
without the landlord's consent would strengthen itself 
and be crystallised into a shape which would make 
future legislation easy. But during the next forty- 
five years, the landlords succeeded in many places in 
obtaining exactions known as Nazar and Salami on 
transfers and in once again successfully obliterating 
every possible trace of free transferability by custom 
without hindrance. 

No infringement of Landlord's Rights 

But throughout these discussions, one thing was 
made clear. The whole question of free transfer- 
ability was discussed as not in any way infringing the 
rights of landlords nor of the terms, conditions or 
character of the Permanent Settlement, but on the plane 
of economic exigencies of the times. It was, on the 
other hand, admitted that any clog on transfer in any 
shape was an infringement of the rights of the raiyats, 
as stated by Lord Ripon. 

Subsequent Years 

But custom dies hard. The custom of transfer- 
ability became more and more widely accepted in 
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subsequent years, while the invisible prestige and 
influence of the landlords were successful in utilising 
this as a fresh means for exacting new gains for them- 
selves as the price of recognising a tiansierred tenancy, 
on the plea that a tenancy sold is a tenancy 
abandoned. Once again the force of economic 
circumstances — the phenomenal rise in prices, and 
especially in the value of jute — ^played their part and 
the raiyats had to accept the inevitable. But obscuri- 
ties in lat\r always bring in legal fictions. Even when 
the raiyat transferred his holding, keeping an insigni- 
ficant fraction with him, it was no abandonment and 
the landlord had no option but to recognise the 
transfer. This was accepted by judicial decisions and 
was the state of law before the legislation of 1958. 


Transfeis Made 

The number of nansfers of occupancy tenancies 
which was 35.448 in 1881-82 gradually rose up to 
250,000 in 1913 and to 314,000 in 1923. 


Legislation of 1928 

The Act of 1928 made occupancy rights fully 
transferable, but subject to a landloid’s fee and pre- 
emption in favour of landlords, in the teeth of the 
opposition in the legislature well as in the country. 
But even then whatever was done in 1928 was not to 
compensate landlords for tire loss of a right in 
property but on grounds of expediency and on con- 
siderations of the practice of a few landlords. 
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Baneful Effects 

The baneful effects of these provisions became 
immediately visible in the maiked decrease in the 
number of transfers of occupancy holdings. The 
successive years of depression undoubtedly mcreased 
the number, but it was still below the figures for 1923, 
as will be seen from 7 'able 81. 


TAJ3LB 8! 

NuMnifp OF Tr^sfcrs of Occotancy-eights 
1881-82 ... ... 25.448 


1913 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


250.000 

314.000 
85,361 

152.639 

176,249 

188,737 

192.892 

235.147 


1935 

1936 


261,297 

295.371 


Additional Annual Burden 

In estimating the permanent larid revenue 
demand in 1793, 10 per cent of revenue demand was 
calculated to be the profits of the landlords. Calculated 
on the total revenue demand of tc-day (Rs. 31,206,462 
ill 1936-37), their profits should have been roughly 
about Rs. 31 lacs. The raiyats to-day should thus have 
been liable to pay only about Rs. 3J crores (312 lacs plus 
3 1 lacs) as their total rent liability. The burden which 
the raiyats of Bengal have to actually to bear to-day on 
land-tax is nearly 17 crores of rupees (Rs, 169,969,223). 
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The Permanent Settlement promised that there 
should be no additional burden on tlie tenants in any 
form whatsoever, beyond his customary Parganah rate ; 
where they should hare paid only S.s. gj crores they 
pay today Rs 17 croies. The profits o£ laud system 
are Rs. 13J crores instead ot only Rs. 31 lacs. But 
salami brought in an additional income of Rs. 33 
lacs (Table 82) annually for last eight years, 
payable by the raiyats who are compelled to sell in 
the last stage of dire necessity their only real property 
in the world and the only means of earning their 
livelihood. The controversies against salami and pi'e- 
emption in 1938, with the opinions recorded against 
them, are matters ol very recent history and may safely 
be left out here ; they are recorded in full in the 
proceedings ot the Bengal Legislative Council and the 
papers published in connection with the Tenancy 
l.cgislation of 1928. 


j'AEPB 82 

Awou^"^’ o? X.iMo:,osDS TcA^f>rIR Filed 

Rs. 


1929-30 

. . . g,8i 1,204 (Approximate) 

1930-31 

3-865,958 

1931-33 

... 2,789,542 

1933-33 

... 2,836,988 

1933-34 

3,753,992 

1934-35 

... 3,221,394 

1935-36 

-■ 3.513.877 

1936-37 

... 3.743,446 


Total Rs. 20,535,401 
Average Rs. 3,316,925 
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SUMMARY PROCEDURE AND 
CERTIFICATE POWER 

Give us Haftum and Punjuiu — Rent Coniinissioii — Retiogressive 
and Unsafe — No Roj'al Road to Discoveiy of Tacts — ^Doubt and 
Delay— Negligence ani Di ,houc~t;; — No Help- Root of the 
Dispute — Sir Stewa’’*' Pa;le”-Sii Ashle'' Fden — Certificate Coses. 


"Give us Haflum and Panjunv” 

The landlords of Bengal have always contended 
that tliere should be a Sunitiury Procedure for the 
recovery of arrear rents due from their tenants. The 
demand was characterised in forcible language by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ilbert in 1885 in the following terms: — 

"This was to be the be all and cnd-all of all 
legislation on tiw subject of landki''d and tenant. ‘Gne 
us back our Hujtufn and our Firndnim/ said the 
zamindars, ‘and all uill be well Oc at all e./tuts if 
you cannot do that, put the raiyai who is sued for rent 
in the same position as if he had signed a bill of 
exchange, that is to say, had agreed in writing to pay a 
specified sum of money to a specified person at a 
speified time ’ This was a form of ‘facility’ which was 
much discussed by the Rent Commission, and the con- 
clusion to which they came about it was substantially 
the same as that which was subsequently arrived at by 
the Government of India." 
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Rent Commission 

The question of Summary Procedure for recovery 
of rent was examined by the Rent Commission, who, 
in making proposals for an abbreviated procedure in 
rent-suits, recommended th^i certain portions of the 
Civil Procedure Code should not be extended to rent- 
suits at all ; that the right of appeal in petty cases 
should be abolished and that, in all cases, the 
summons should be for the final disposal of the suit. 
In making these recommendations, the Commission 
expressed their conviction of the extreme danger of 
summary methods of justice and their reluctance to 
propose a revival of the ‘summary-suit’ system of the 
old Regulations. “In order that justice may be done, 
truth must be elucidated ; and the elucidation of 
truth, especially in this country, and for reasons 
which we need not here dwell upon in detail, requires 
time and patience. Any attempt to abridge judicial 
enquiry by arbitrary and abnormal presumptions in 
favour of eidrer party, which, by precluding the 
production of evidence, may enable Judges to arrive 
at rapid conclusions, is, to our minds, retrogressive 
and unsafe. The history of the judicial administra- 
tion of this country for the last half century is a con- 
tinuous record of the abandonment of a system of 
procedure under which rights were hastily and per- 
functorily adjudicated upon, the person defeated and 
dissatisfied being left a regular suit to right himself, 
if WTonged by an irregular proceeding which too often 
saddled him with the burden of proof that should 
have been laid on the shoulders of his adversary, and 
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Lhus unfairly diminished his chance of ultimate 
success. We entirely agree in the wisdom which has 
abolished this system, we will not say, of administering 
justice, but of choking oE litigation ; and we cannot 
recommend the adoption of any summary procedure 
for rent-suits which would involve even a partial 
renewal of it.”'" 

No Royal Road to Discovery of Facts 
I'hc Hon’ble JMr. liber t, in introducing the Bill, 
said ; — 

"I cannot express too emphatically my concur- 
rence with the opinions expressed by the Rent 
Commission as to the extreme danger of summary 

melhods of justice ” 

“There is no royal road to the discovery of facts, 
and most short cuts are mere delusions. Let me 
illustrate this iToni an episode in the history of 
modern Roman law as practised in Germany. The 
ordinary procedure for determining rights of posses- 
sion was found to be tedious, and another form of 
procedure was devised which was supposed to be 
more expeditious and was called summarium. This, 
again, was denounced as dilatory and was superseded 
by another still more summary form of procedure, 
which was christened summarissimum. The great 
jurist Savigny tells us that he once took part as judge 
in a trial which was being conducted according to 
the lorm of procedure known as summarissimum. 
At the time when he sat, this trial had lasted some 
twelve years. Several faculties of jurists had delivered 

'* Report cf the Real Coaiaibsioii, pages 83-87. 
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their opinion about it, and how much longer it was 
likely to last it was impossible to say. 

Doubt and Delay 

“The fallacy to which I refer is the fallacy of 
supposing that by shortening your code of procedure 
you shorten the procedure itself. The Code of Civil 
Procedure contains a number of provisions which may 
be useful in certain contingencies, but which are not 
required, and, therefore, ai'e not applied in ordinary 
cases. By striking out these provisions horn a code 
of procedure for any special .subject, such as rent-suits, 
you may shorten your law, but you do not shorten 
by one jot the length of a trial in ordinary cases, and 
you create opportunities for doubt and delay in 
exceptional cases. 

Negligence and Dishonesty 

“in all matters relating to the service of legal 
notices and processes in this country, there is, f fear, 
a great deal of negligence and dishonesty, but there 
is no reason why we should assume that this negli- 
gence or dishonesty is always on the side of the 
defendant ; and there is no sound reason why the 
rules as to the mode of effecting service, which have 
been found necessary .and sufficient in other cases, 
should be dispensed with in the case of rent-suits. 

No Kelp 

“A summary form of procedure can scarcely help 
a plaintiif unless his case is of the simplest description, 
admitting of being answered only in the simplest 
way, and he comes into Court armed with documen- 
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taiy evidence of so Irustwoithy a character that the 
presum})tion against any defence being possible is 
extremely strong. 


Root of the Dispute 

“The truth really is that facilities for recovering 
rents in Bengal should be sought for not so much in 
novel forms of procedure as in a trustworthy record 
of tenancies and their incidents, and a simple mode 
of adjusting rents ; in other words, by going to the 
root of the disputes which, though they may not 
always come to the surlace, are believed to underlie 
a very large pordon of the contested rent-suits.” 

Sir Stewart Bayley 

The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Bayley then said: -- 

"But it is not merely a shortened procedure ; it 
is a summary procedure which is wanted — a proce- 
dure, in fact, which Vvill give the landlord the benefit 
of the presumption in his favour, and place on the 
raiyat the onus of jrroving that the presumption is 
erroneous. 

“Now there are only two forms of summary 
procedure — one through the intervention of out 
Courts, the other through executive authority, like 
the certificate or paini procedure. 

“Summary procedure through the executive 
authorities have long been tried in India There are 
numerous examples of failure. Up to i859> ^ 
zamindar could enforce payment of rent either by 
distraint or summary suit befoie the Collector. This 
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was discontinued by the framers o£ Act X. The 
raiyat had no remedy but by a regular suit, and this, 
the framers of the Act declared, was ‘almost tanta- 
mount to refusing him any remedy at all.’ The 
abolition of these summary powers was objected to 
then by the British Indian Association, much on the 
same ground as those now put forward ("as indeed 
were all the restrictions on the zamindar’s powers 
including that of arresting their raiyat) ; but these 
objections were delibeiately overruled. The question 
of a summary procedure through the executive 
authorities was dren definitely settled in the negative, 
after an experience dating back to 1799. Nor has 
summary procedure through the Court been found 
more satisfactory. 

“I think the objection is sufficient, and I wish 
no better justification for our refusal either to imperil 
justice by the adoption of a summary procedure 
without redress, or, by giving the redress of a regular 
suit, to open the way to additional expense, trouble 
and harassment.” 


Sir Ashley Eden 

As Sa Ashley Eden wrote in his note to the 
Government of India: — 

"Summary sale without decree after service of a 
notice, which however duly proved, the raiyat pro- 
bably never saw, would mean, to him utter ruin with- 
out warning and without remedy. The Lieutenant 
Governor would never consent to such procedure as 
of general or ordinary application.” 
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Certificate Cases 

It was on these grounds that the legislators and 
the Government, in 1885, refused the grant of any 
wide extension ol Certificate Power. Prior to 1958, 
the landlords could be given such power but only in 
very exceptional circumstances. The law of 1938 
brought a change in the outlook and Certificate 
powers were granted with greater freedom in favour of 
private landlords. The number of Certificate cases 
increased in large numbers in recent years. The 
hardships of these certificate cases have for some time 
past been very strongly emphasised, on the ground 
that the raiyats are suddenly confronted with forcible 
and summary sale of all their movables and chattels, 
cattle and implements, and that certificate cases are 
filed even without due care for payments already 
made, sometimes for (he paltry sum of an aiina or 
two, for which the raiyats are saddled with heavy costs 
in addition. The argument of delay in a civil suit 
will not bear scrutiny, when it is remembered that, 
in the year 1936-37, over a lac of certificate cases were 
pending over six months. 

But in any case, the power ol certificate was not the 
right of every landlord, even under the law of 1928, 
only a few privileged landlords were granted this 
right, and only 148 against many thousands had the 
certificate power granted to them by the end of 
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ABWABS 

Coiitinited Existence of Abwabs — Enquiry in 1872 — I'ragic 
Details — Nadia Exactions — ^Tabna Report — Bogra — Court of 
Wards — 1‘ctty Oppressioiis — Civil CoLirtb No Protection — 1872 
Methods Still I’revalent — Fabrication— Evidence Destroyed — {short 
Standard, etc, — Abwabs — Batra, etc. — Raimi Nazar — Puja Parbatii — 
Maricha — Mutation Fee on Succession — {Special Eevies — Khoka 
Bhik.slia— i-iairati — Annual Toll of Exactions — Recent Reports — i 
(936-37. 


Continued Existence of Abwabs 

We have seen that the profits o£ lancii system are 
to-day about Rs, i3|- chores, instead of only Rs. 3: lacs 
as they should have been and that the very Salami 
provision introduced in ipsS brought an additional 
income of Rs. 33 lacs annually. With such an accre- 
tion to the profit of the landlords, one may very well 
enquire whether the Abwabs and the illegal exactions 
of the landlords have stopped to-day. 

It is not nece.ssary to go to the period from 1793 
to the Mutiny. That story is too dismal to be raked 
up to-day and may w’dl be left buried in the records 
of the past 

Enquiry in 1872 

The ejnestion of tlte relationship between land- 
Ict'd and tenant was taken up immediately after tlie 
Mutiny and a thorough enquiry was made by the 
Government of Sir George Campbell in 1872 through- 
out the province. It was found that collections of 
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illegal exactions were rampant all over the piovince 
in defiance of all laws. The Commissioner of a 
Division reported the levy of not less than 27 illegal 
cesses in one district and the Administration Report 
ol 1875 describes the situation in the following 
terms'* : — 

“The modern ramindar taxes his raiyats for every 
extravagance or necessity that circumstances may 
suggest. He will tax them for the support of his 
agents of various kinds and degrees ; for the payment 
of his income-tax and his postal cess ; for the purchase 
of an elephant for his own use ; for the cost of the 
stationery of his establishment ; for the cost of 
printing the forms of his rent receipts ; for the pay- 
ment of his lawyers. 1 he milkman gives the milk ; 
the oilman his oil ; the weaver his clothes ; the con- 
fectioner his sweetmeats ; the fisherman his fish. The 
zamindar levies benevolences from his raiyats for a 
festivah for a religious ceremony, for a birth, for a 

marriage he imposes a fine when he settles 

(heir petty disputes and the Police or die Magistrate 
visits his estates ; he levies blackmail on them when 
social scandals transpire or when an offence or an 
affray is committed ; he establishes liis private pound 
near his kutchery and realises a fine for every head 
of cattle that is caught trespassing on the raiyats’ crops. 
The Abwabs pervade the whole zamindary system.” 

Tragic Details 

It was hoped that with bettex tenancy jaws atid 
with improved adminisiradon of die country, such a 

* Admin istralion "Report, 1872-73, page 23. 
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State of things would die out. But the reports of 
Settlement operations in Bengal for the last thirty 
years bear painful testimony to their existence. To 
quote from the report of the Settlement operations in 
Nadia (1918-36), it was found that illegal exactions 
were prevalent throughout the district, though in 
varying degrees. One Circle Officer prepared a list 
of 30 such exactions and remarked that “the very list 
arouses indignation.” To describe the situation, the 
Settlement Report quoted an extract from an account 
of conditions 70 years ago as follows : — 

“Not a child can be born, not a head religiously 
shaved, not a son maiTied, not a daughter given in 
marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity dies 
without an immediate visitation of calamity upon the 
raiyat Whether the occasion be joyful or whether it 
be sad, in its eflects to the cultivator, it is alike 
mournful and calamitous.” 

Nadia Exactions 

The report gives a list of the diEerent forms of 
exactions prevalent in lire district as follows: — 

(1) Hishabana varying from 1 anna to 4 annas. 
(Accounts fee.) 

(3) Parbani varying hoin 1 anna to 4 annas. 
(Contributions for ceremonies.) 

(3) Piinyah Ktiarack, 6 pies (Expenses for 
holding Punyahs or annual Darbar held 
by zamindsr as the beginning of the 
annual collection ) 
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(4) Pasta, generally \ anna. 

(5) Bhel or Marucha on the occasion of the 

marriage of a tenant’s son or daughter. 

(6) Mathat on the occasion of an important 

m^ent in the landlord’s family. 

Bhiksha (literally alms) yrhen the landlord 
performs the Sradh ceremony or any 
act of charity. 

(8) The payment of a quantity of ghee, or, 

failing payment, its equivalent in cash. 

(9) Fee on weaving looms and cart.s. 

(10) Salutation ice Irom Re. i to Rs. 5 per head 
when any of the landlord’s staff visits a 
village. 

(n) Fiadar Roi or a "Court fee’’ 'of 8 annas 
tvhenever a peon has to call on a man 
to pay his rent. 

(12) Lump contribution for the purchase of 
elephants, carriages or even pouies for 
the landlord or fer the building or 
repairs of offices. 

“The landlord sometimes for a consideration con- 
fers on one man the exclusive right of weighing goods 
in any transaction in the vdlage. The grantee 
recoups himself by ler7ing two seers in every maund 
weighed. 

“Another form of bhiksha aktuab is .still levied by 

This is a dispensaiy cess of three pies and a 

school cess of six pies in the rupee for the maintenarxe 
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oi the school and dis])ensary at A particularly 

offensive, but by no means unknown, device is to levy 
contribution lor an improvement such as a khal, 
spend less than the ^vhole amount and then appro- 
priate the surplus.”’' 


Pabna Report 

The situation was described pathetically in the 
Report ol the Pabna Settlement operations (1950- 

19-^9): — 

“The law may be on his (tenant’s) side. Security 
of tenuie may be his by the Tenancy Act; he may 
he protected against arbitrary enhancement of rent, 
against abwabs and illegal demands, and he may be 
entitled to receive a clear statement of his accounts 
with every payment he makes towards the rent. Yet 
in practice, most of these safeguards are regularly set 
at naught by the landlord Heritability is recognised 
only on the payment of a nazar (which varies 
according to the gieed ol the agent). Abwabs are still 
a most profitable source of income to the zamindar ; 
dakhilas (rent receipts) are withheld or written up 
ag-ainst the tenants’ interests ; and the rents are 
regularly enhanced in contravention of the Act. In 
operation, the law, however beneficent, is a feeble 
defence of the poor, illiterate, gullible peasants, who, 
with a long tradition behind them of subservience, 
meekly accept the oppression of the present, lest protests 
evoke the more terrible oppression of the future. 
Often and often when the officers of the Settlement 


* Nadia Settlement Report, page 88, 
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tried to discover the actual demands made upon the 
peojjle, they would refuse to listen to the questions 
put, because they feared that after the departure of 
the officers, the ?amindais would have their revenue 

O 

for any disclosures, and their last state would he 
worse than the first. One tenant, who produced old 
rent receipts to the kanungo to prove an illegal 
enhancement, incurred the wath of the manager of 
the estate and was driven from his holding- as a 
punishment. One petty landlord stated on oath that 
in all disputes with his tenants over rent or salami 
he never gave receipts for any payment made, until 
they had acceded to all his terms.”"* 

Bogra 

“When enquiries were made concerning abwabs 
in Bogra, information was forthcoming tor a week or 
so, until the naibs and some mandals became aware 
of what was in proguess ; afterwards, all questions were 
met with vague answers or a reference to the 
zamindar's representative whose interest it was to 
deny the existence of these illegal cesses, or to describe 
them as voluntary contributions of the raiyat. But 
the abwabs arc a first charge on the tenant, and must 
be paid before ever anything is credited to the rent. 
Should he demur, his offer of rent is not accepted, 
and he lays himself open to a suit for arrears of rent. 
The realisation of these illegal cesses is the only 
means of subsistence of the horde of ill-paid servants 
kept by the zaraindar for the management of the 


* Pabna-Bogra Settlement Report, page 53. 
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property ; and few cultivators would dream of refusing 
to pay any demand they make, provided it be custo- 
mary or moderate. They know well enough that, 
should they not comply, their lives -will be made 
uncomfortable.” *'■ 

Court of Ward, 4 

To quote from the came Report, “in one or tv;o 
villages under die Couit of Wards, remote from licad- 
quaiiers, threat of certificate procedure was generally 
employed to bring obstinate tenants to reason, i.e.^ to 
make them satisfy the tahsildars’ demands for 
abwabs.’’‘f 

Petty Oppressions 

The Report contiriLtes : “Much petty oppression 
is still practised. One incident may speak foi many. 
During die bujharat of a village in Police-station 
Sainthia, where a bitter rent dispute iras in progress, 
the zamindar’s man, with die object of cowing the 
opposition, attended the kanungo all day on an 
elephant, which did great damage to the growing 
crops. Pie was prosecuted and punished. Had not 
the kanungo, a responsible Government Officer, been 
present, he would have escaped scot free, no indepen- 
dent witness against him being forthcoming. 

Civil Courts No Protection 

‘"I'he Civil Courts, far from affoiding protection 
to ihe tenants are feared, aiid their legal machiaery 

* Pabna-Bogra Setileinent Report, page 53. 
f Ibid., page SI, 
t Ibid., page 64. 
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lot piociastination is utilised as the most effective 
weapon of intimidation. A landlord, who would 
never dream of making a reference to the civil courts 
for the settlement of a fair and equitable rent, because 
I he results would not be proportionate to the worry 
involved or to the cost of the litigation, will seek their 
aid to consolidate his gains by suing for arrears of the 
illegally enhanced rents which the tenants have 
refused to pay, or for arrears of the former rent which 
was legally payable, but which he himself would not 
accept ivlien it was offered. The expense of deposit- 
ing rents under Section 6i of the Tenancy Act and 
the loss of time and money in hghting the cases, force 
the tenant to capitulate unless he has, as in the Eastern 
Alluvion, the backing of those inlluential and wealthy 
jotedars, who claim to be raiyats. but have their 
extensive possessions farmed in barga, or sublet at 
vexatious terms. One instance of tliis abuse of the 
civil courts may be quoted. In a certain case under 
Section 108 Bengal Tenancy Act, the landlord peti- 
lioned for the substitution of his name in place of the 
recorded tenants. He had, he said, brought a rent 
suit against the latter, in which he secured a decree, 
and the holding was sold up. A few years later, after 
the preparation of the record of rights but before final 
publication, he sued for possession and the removal 
of the huts of the tenant. This, too, was decreed ; and 
the civil court papers embodying these orders were 
produced. They were in order. The tenant, however, 
appeared to Contest the case, because he was in pos- 
session. tie admitted the rent suit; he admitted the 
ejectment suit and the demolition of his house, but 
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declaied that he had. tried to pay off the original rent 
decree, and that he had been allowed to re-ercci his 
huts after an arrangement with the landlord’s son, to 
whom he had given a sum of money for r\^hicli he had 
not a receipt. In the ejectment suit he had pleaded, 
at least, part payment of the decretal amount on 
compromise, and had produced two or three slips of 
paper acknowledging receipt of the money; but the 
munsiff had rejected them as evidence, and suggested 
they were forgeries. The tenant produced them again 
before the Settlement Court. The agents, whose 
signatures appeared on these rejected slips of paper, 
were present conducting the case for the landlord and, 
when questioned, had to admit that the signature was 
genuine and that the money had been received, but 
pressed that the civil court’s second order must be 
maintained. They, also, had to admit the tenant to 
be now in possession, but said he was a trespasser. As 
to the money paid to the landlord’s son, they knew 
nothing and believed the story to be a myth. The only 
witness of the payment was summoned, and on die 
hrst day did not attend, kept back by these very agents. 
On the second day he had to appear and confessed 
to have heard of the payment and nothing more. 
Finally, the landlord’s son was summoned. After much 
delay, he came and confessed that the tenant’s 
fantastic tale was true ; that the money had been paid 
and had been with him for over a year without the 
tenant having any acknowledgment or receipt, and, 
that there had been an arrangement for continuing the 
tenancy in spite of the decrees.”* 

* Fabaa-Bogta Setelerjpnt 'Report pages .S4, 55 
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1872 Methods Still Prevalent 

“The attestation enquiries revealed that the 
compendious report o£ the Subdivisional Officer of 
Serajganj on the methods employed by the zamindars, 
prior to the troubles of iSya, is as applicable to 
present day conditions as it was to the conditions of 
50 years ago. The institution of false criminal and 
civil suits is still a recognised method of securing 
submission, since a compromise, unfavourable to the 
Weaker party, often is less ruinous to him than a victory 
gained at the expense of mortgaging all his property.”* 

Fabrication 

“The fabrication of account books and other 
documents still goes on in the ordinary way of 
zamindari management, and many such forged papers 
were produced before the settlement courts, but owing 
to the dilhctilty of fastening the guilt upon any parti- 
cular individual, prosecution was usually out of the 
question, and a severe warning to suffice. The 
civil courts were found to have been slack in dealing 
with ihose who filed fabricated papers, and the case 
may be quoted where a document exhibited in a civil 
suit was held to be forged. This verdict was con- 
firmed by the High Court, yet no action was taken 
against the culprit. The forged paper was returned 
in due course from the courts and was during settle- 
ment produced before the attestation and bujharat 
officers.”f 


* Pabna-Bogra Settlement Report, page 65, 
t lUid.j page S5, 
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Evidence Destroyed 

“There were many cases when the zamindar 
wishing to enhance the rent collected all the receipts 
from the tenants on some pretext or other and so 
destroyed all evidence of what the old rents had been. 
That the tenants were fool enough to surrender their 
papers, the only legal weapon they had, gives the 
measure of the law’s inability to afford them 
protection.^ 

Short Standard, etc. 

■‘The kabiiliyats of . . . estate in Bogra contained 
a clause to the effect that tlie tenant would raise no 
opposition to the zamindar introducing at will a 
shorter standard of measurement for assessing his rent 
roll: and the stipulation was not, as alleged, an idle 
threat to keep the tenants from opposition. 

“Most raiyati kabuliyats in Bogra denied the right 
of occupancy. The zamindar’s men presented this also 
as a meaningless provision which would never be 
enforced and was inserted to keep the tenant in his 
proper place. (This assertion was, unfortunately, not 
the truth.) In one small estate, it was found that one 
of the co-sharers, setting up as a raiyat, had taken 
undei’-raiyati kabuliyats from all the settled raiyats, and 
was using these as an instrument for rack renting. j" 

Ahioabs 

"An account of the abtvabs collected will 
Illustrate, perhaps better diau anything else, the real 

* Pabna-Bogra Settlement Report, page 56. 
t Ibid., page 56. 
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position of the raiyats. One abiuab is universal — 
tahati or karacha. It is accepted almost as part of the 
rent: and, as mentioned above, in many places 
tenants invariably mentioned as their rent a sum in 
excess of that entered in the dakhila, proving thereby 
that they regularly included the iahari in their estimate 
of the rent. In some of the more progressive estates 
where the collecting agency is strictly controlled, the 
rate of tahari is levied according to a fixed scale, which 
the villagers know, and is no more than the collection 
charge that tahari is supposed to be. It varies from 
1 to 4 or 5 annas per rupee of rent and is lotvest in 
the Eastern Alluvion and highest in the Barind (where 
the village mandal has Ms perquisites out of the 
abwabs collected). Cases, however, were discovered 
where tahari was as much as 50 ]Der cent of the rent. 
In addition to tahari, a nominal charge for tire rent 
receipt i,s generally made, but, when the co-sharers are 
numerous, it may amount to several annas, It is often 
called faraquana. 

Batta etc. 

“Many of the petty illegal ccsscs which find 
xrenticn in the old papers have disappeared; but are 
occasionally met with, as in one village of Panchbibi, 
where to every rupee of rent the tenant had to pay — 


As. p. 

Batta ... 13 

Izara ... . . 19 

Road Cess ... ..10 

Dak Cess ... ... .30 

Village Cess ... ... 60 
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"Balta is a smvival ot the change from the sicca 
to the Company’s rupee ; the dak cess was common, till, 
on the abolition of the zamindari daks, it was frequently 
incorporated in the rent. Village cess is probably 
what used to be called ‘gramer karacha,’ an imposi- 
tion for all purposes connected with the village, from 
road improvement to the corruption of Government 
servants in the exercise of their duty, at least so it was 
alleged. 

Kaimi Nazar 

“In another village, a curious charge called kaimi 
nazar was found It appears that the landlord deter- 
mined to collect some funds by paying a personal visit 
to his estates and levying the nazar usually paid on 
such occasions. He, however, told the raiyats that as 
he intended to make an annual visit, he would not 
accept more than 4 annas. Next year he put the 
visit off from date to date and ultimately never came 
at ail, yet the nazar was collected all the same and 
became permanent. Nazar on approaching the 
zamindar with any request or grievance is still the 
‘dustoor’ and the gomasthas require similar atten- 
tions before listening to what a tenant has to say. 

Puja Parhani 

Puja puibarit is another of mese old petty cesses 
and la collected aimtially at the time of the Dole Fuja. 
But cases weie iound near Rhetupara, police station 
Sainthia, where it was still realised ancl entered 
, separately in die rent receipt: the proceeds being 
divided between the zamindar and his agent in the 
ratio of 5 to 3. 
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Maricba 

“Markka is another important abwab, collected 
when a raiyat celebrates his daughter’s marriage. It 
varies from Re. i to Rs. 5 and, if the woman be 
already a widow, in tome estates concessions are 
alloM^ed, and in others extra levies taken. Sometimes, 
when there are several co-sharers, each collects a 
rupee. Refusal to conform to this custom would 
entail ostracism at the instance of the village mandal, 
and difficulty in securing a mollah to perform the 
ceremony. In some places a similar toll is taken 
when the tenant has to offer sradh to his parents. 


Mutation Fee on Succession 

“In spite of raiyati interests being heritable, a 
salami on succession, with an accompanying solatium 
for the amlas, is commonly charged for mutation of 
the heirs’ names in the landlord’s sherista: some 
landlords (and they were pleadens) went so far as to 
file a petition, asking that in place of the living 
tenants in possession being recorded, the khatians 
should be prepared according to their books, which 
contained the names of persons dead many years ago. 

“Ordinarily this salami is nominal, but in the 
Barind (in Adamdighi and Dubchachia, Bogra and 
Kahaloo), the charge is high and varies from village to 
village, even within one estate. Daughters have to 
pay more than sons, and for more distant heirs the 
rate is higher still. Thus, in Adamdighi, the rate is 
one year’s rent for the sons and two years’ rent for 
tire daughters ; but near Dubchachia it is increased 
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to 3f titncs the annual rent for sons and 7J- times for 
daughters. 

Special Levies 

“In addition to these regular abxuabs, levies are 
taken on special occasions. The marriage of the 
landlord’s daughter, the perfoi'mance of a sradh, and 
the purchase of an elephant to uphold the landlord’s 
dignity are considered of sufficient importance to 
warrant the imposition of these maLhats or bhiksyas 
as they are called. 

Khoha Bhikshci 

"In the less progressive Sadar Subdivision of 
Pabna, one petty landlord took a ‘Khoka Bhiksha' for 
die educatioir of his children ; and it was accounted 
as a special mark of benevolence that the zamindar 
of ... . refused all ‘presents’ from the tenants on 
the occasion of his daughter’s marriage. This pro- 
prietor realised a school cess, which was ungrudgingly 
paid, to assist a school he had established. There is 
good reason to believe that many handsome donations 
by zamindars, in the cause of higher education, for the 
erection of schools reading up to the Matriculation 
standard, and bearing the name of the founders’ or 
zamindars’ family, had come directly from die pockets 
of their tenants. 


Sairati 

''Another abwab, which deserves special memion, 
is the sdiraii realised in die markets of Seiajgauj and 
Uliapara upon die more important articles of com- 
merce. The impost in itself is not heavy, but from 
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the volume of the import into these two bazars is 
a very profitable one. It operates, however, to make 
handling charges high and to drive trade from the 
town. On jute this duty is four annas per loo 
maunds. It is also levied on cotton and corrugated 
iron. 

"Sairaii seems first to have been levied on jute 
transactions as an extra charge by the Jute Company 
of Serajganj when it held large proprietary interests 
and controlled the local jute market. The cess thus 
remained in the industry. Its extension to other 
commodities and its adoption in Ullapara seem to be 
conrparatively recent. The report of 1873 which 
officially recognised that in respect of hat dues, etc., 
the Regulation of 1790 abolishing sayers could no 
longer be applied .... made an exception of this 
sairati, and Government ordered that strict measures 
would be taken to secure its abolition. Unfortunately 
no action was taken and the zamindars now assert a 
prescriptive right to make the collection.* 

Annual Toll of EKactisns 

"Taking everything into account, it will probably 
be safe to put the total income from abwabs, apart 
from salarni and nazar, at ^ to I- of the annual rent, 

‘‘The total income from abwabs, on all counts, 
will amount to not less than probably to more than 
\ of the rent paid by the raiyats. On this estimate, 
in Pabna, somethitrg between Rs. 11,00,000 and 
Rs. 16,00,000 is annually realised as abwab, and in 
Bogra, between Rs. 7,50.000 and Rs. ix,oo,ooo. The 

“ Pafana-Bogra feeitleaieui Report, pages 53-58. 
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revenue for the two disuicts is Rs. 4,56,816 and 
Rs. 5,02,598, respectively.”* 

Recent Reports 

But lest It may be thought that the reports arc a 
few years old, the following extracts from the Annual 
Administration Reports of the Survey and Settlement 
operations will tell the tale for recent years : — 

Malda . — "Abivahs are realised by most landlords. 
The rates varying from 1 anna 6 pies to 4 annas 
in the rupee,” fSurvey and Settlement Report, 
1931-32, page 26) 

Raugpur. — "Illegal enhancements have been found in 
almost all big estates. Abziabs aie leahsed as a 
general rule by most landloids in varying 
degrees,” (Survey and Settlement Report, 1931- 
32, page 27.) “Abwabs such as Tahari. Magan, 
Faikana and Khoiaki varying from one anna to 
4 annas in the rupee aie paid by the tenants 
without any opposition.” (Survey and Settle- 
ment Report, 1932-33, page 16.) 

Dinajpur — ‘'Abtuabi are regularly rollccted of whid, 
the following may be mentioned: — 

Chhapa Khaioch — ^An abtuub at anna one a 
rupee to cover the cost of rent receipts. 

Aday K^arach . — At annas two in the rupee as 
the cost of rent reali.sation. 

Chuni — ^Idalf anna in the rupee for the mainte- 
nance of the local staff. 

^ Pabna-Bogra. Settlemeat Report, page 61. 
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Parahi. — At half anna in the rupee for local 
festivals.” (Survey and Settlement Report, 
1934 - 35 . page 53.) 

“Abwahs are regularly taken in almost every 
estate. The principal beneficiaries of this 
are the ill-paid amlas and gomasthas and 
naibs though special and extra exactions 
are made if the zamindar himself visits the 
estate. In some areas they are reported to 
amount to 50 per cent over and above the 
legal rent. The following are the ‘mamuli’ 
exactions at a fairly constant rate : — 

(t) Fine on marriage of a tenant’s daughter — 
Re. 1 to Rs. 4. 

(2) If a marriage occurs at the landlord’s house, 

contributions of produce are levied on 
all the tentnts. 

(3) Mangan — As. 4 in the rupee. 

(4) Farahana — As. ? in the rupee. 

(5) Tahati — ^.As. s in the rupee. 

(6) Chhapa Kharach (where rent receipts are 

granted). 

(7) Various Kharach — patwari, hotwali, harkan- 

da% and poihann — ^which vary according to 
the power of the ofheers concerned 

“In addj'ion to this there ate the various 
illegal nazars taken on transfers of land. In 
the Court of Wards an additional cess known 
as ‘Labhyakar’ is also realised.” (Survey- 
Settlement Report, 1935-36, p- 57 -) 
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Howrah. — "Generally, however, tahari or charge of 
collection at the rate of 6 pics in the rupee is 
realised. But in the area referred to above 
tahari is charged at the rate of As. s in the rupee. 
Other abiuabs that came to notice are — 

(a) Puja Kha’^ach — ^realised for the celebration 

of the Sarasiuati Puja. No rate Icno^/n. 

(b) Hull or Mathat — which, is a lamp sum 

realised for e\ery individual holding. 
The amount varies according to the cir- 
cumstances cf ihe lenam. 

(c) School Kharcha-- one anna per rupee of rent 

charged on tenants rvhose children are 
not at school. 

(d) Par af’j- -realisation is on do at 6 pies in the 

rupee of rent immediately before the 
Durga Pujah. 

"Most of these realisations go to the ill-paid 
agents of the landlords and the total realisation 
will be about 85 per cent of the annual rent ” 
(Survey -Settlement Report, 1935-36, page 3a.) 

1936-37 

The story may be completed by the following 
extract from the Land Revenue Administration Report 
for 1936-37: "The levy of Abwabs (or illegal demands 
over and above the rent and Public Works and Road 
Cesses) by private landlords or their agents in the 
shape of a commission on collections, called ‘Tahari' 
or ‘Parbani’ is again mentioned in the reports of 
nearly all the Collectors. In some distiicts abwabs 
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are also levied on special occasions, such as marriages 
or sradh ceremonies. The penal provisions of 
Section '/S of tho Bengal Tenancy Act are never 
enforced, though in Birbhum one formal complaint 
against a tahsildar of the . ... Raj Estate was 

lodged. The criminal proceeding started against him 
is still pending. 

“The process of getting rid of these exactions is 
likely to be speeded r.p by the growing solidarity of 
the tenants and their increasing inclination to assert 
themselves, but so long as the collecting staff of land- 
lords continues to draw their present rates of pay, it 
is practically im.possible to expect that they can 
refrain from finding some means of supplementing 
their income.” 

It is nov.' over one hundred and fifty years that 
abwabs have been declared to be not permissible in 
law. The landloid or bis agent is liable in lav.f to 
penalty if he exacts tlrem ; but in practice he has been 
able to break tire law with impunity and tire worst 
examples are those when facts are occasionally brought 
before the public gaze in cases of the Court of Wards 
estates managed by Government agencies. The evils 
of these pernicious exactions have struck deep roots 
into the Bengal land system and have to be speedily 
weeded out with an iron hand. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
PROSPECT AND PERSPECTIVE 

The Strutture of India’s T^conomy — The Heart of Bengal is 
corroded— Problem of Dal-Bhat — Background of All Planning 
and Programme — No One Soluticn —Market-needs to grow witlim 
the Province— New Deals in the World To-day — National Agricul- 
tural Policy— DomiUcition of Urban I.iterc;,ta Democracy and the 
Millions— They are Gallant Gentlemen. 

Tlie Structure of India’s Economy 

In a painplei., “The Indian Peasant”, the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, dow the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General of India said ; — 

“Those who govern and those who aspire to 
govern India must never allow themselves to forget 
that India’s wealth, in an overwhelming degree, is in 
her agriculture ; and that upon tlic fields of her 
cultivators is founded the whole structure of India’s 
economy. The peasant, now as ever, is the chief 
source and creator of both her wealth and her great- 
ness, and of him it may with truth be said that he 
is India.”^ 


The Heart of Bengal is Corroded 

The earlier chapters of (his book will show that 
the Bengal peasant generally lives in conditions of 
grinding poverty. Picturesque palaces in cities, 
macadamised reads for movement and transport, miles 
of Railways with modern comforts, fleets of steamers 


* The tiidian Peasant, page iS. 
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and flats to carry cargo and cotnmodities, telephones, 
telegraphs and radios, laboratories and show rooms 
may create an image and an illusion ; but behind all 
these, the heart of Bengal is cunoded. The din and 
bustle of the city life and the political excitement 
and passion of the day with its constant clash of 
personalities successfully drown the agonies of the 
rural millions existing on a bare subsistence level. But 
“the political problems, acute and sometimes baffling 
as they are, are as dust in the balance when weighed 
against the problem of the future food supply of the 
overgrowing milions.’’*^ It is only a tragic reality tJiat 
debt is the curse of the Bengal farmer ; “it robs him 
of the Ml fruits of his labour, saps his initiative, 
destroys hope and with it ambition, and darkens the 
whole outlook of his life.”f 

Problem of Dal-Bhat 

Is it, ther- fore, any wonder that there is chronic 
malaria in rural Bengal? Can it ever be hoped inspite 
of all what modern researches have done that the 
problem of malaria ca^x be successfiilly attacked, where 
people are living, from year to year, on a bare subsist- 
ence level and often even below the level ? Can 
merely heroic doses of Quinine and Plasmochine make 
a radical cure of the malaria-stricken patient, if he 
cannot get enough food all the year round to 
vitalise his system and if even what he gets has not 
much nutritional value? The dietaries of the Bengal 

» illie Indian Peasant, page 18. 

i Ibid, page r,t. 
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peasant' alone offer complete explanation for the high 
death rate, frequent illness, lack of energy, lowered 
resistance to infectious and contagious diseases, and 
child mortality in rural Bengal. Let us visualise the 
picture of the peasant just out of his humble bed, if 
bed can it be called, after a shivering attack of malaria, 
running to his field in sun, rain or storm, to plough, 
to weed, or to harvest, with very little sustaining food 
or diet and it is for the medical-research worker to 
answer, if he knows of any parallel where a human 
being in such conditions of life and labour can manage 
to live long in his struggle against and fight with 
nature. 

How to save the man behind the plough from his 
grinding poverty is, therefore, the supreme problem 
for this Province. The problem of “Dal-Bhat” is not 

■* llie Eeague of Nations’ repoil on problems of uutiition in 
varions countries shou'S that the average annual consumption of 
meat in various countries irom 1930 to 1934 )3ci hc^d of popula- 
tion was 236 lb. in New Zealand, 202 lb, -'n AusLrob'a, 144 lb 
in Canada, 140 lb, in Great Britain, 135 lb. in the United, Slates, 
l26 lb, in Denmark, 110 lb. in Germany. 

The average annual consumption of milk in the same period 
was 5S gallons per head in Switzerlana, 39 gallons in the U'nitea 
Stales, 36 gallons in Denmark, 28 gallons in New Zealand, 23 
gallons in Great Britain, France and Germany, 

The consumption of egg was 172 per head in Great Britain, 
284 in Canada, 236 in Belgium, 199 in the United States. 

The same report shows that for jSd4, the consumption per 
head of population in Great Britain was as follows 

116 lbs. of fruit, 104 lb. of vegetables, 101 lb. ol potatoes, 
143 lbs. of butter, 133 lb. of margarine, 119 lb. of sugar, 106 lb. 
of meat, 93 lb. of wheat axi d 146 eggo. 

Ihe poor diet of the Bengal peasant stands no comparison 
with such scale. 
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a mere political phraseology ; it is the problem for the 
Province. 

Background of All Planning and Programme 

And the problem has to be courageously faced at 
once and once for all. Plans and programmes, 
schemes and proposals, surveys and enquiries that may 
attract fascination, and yet may tak' years, if not 
decades, before they can complete their orbit of revolu- 
tion to return to the normal plane of practicality, have 
little value in any immediate solution of the problem. 
A little sense or proportion in our perspective and 
outlook is also the imperative need of the hour. With 
limited means at our disposal, we cannot very well 
indulge in extravagances and superliuities, hobbies and 
oddities. In any work of agricultural welfare the 
means proposed must be such that it may be possible 
for the average cultivator of humble means to adopt. 
The activities of the various departments of Govern- 
ment, and specially of die Agidculture and the 
Veterinary Departments, have to be tuned and 
tempered accordingly. The Neutral Ammonium 
Sulphate, the Ammophos and Diamonophos may be 
experimented for the production of better and more 
jute, if it is wdthin the means of the average cultivator 
to purchase them. All manners of manurial experi- 
ments may still be carried on with Jute in the agricul- 
tural farms, if drey are needed in the interest of the 
grower. Mango trees may be planted in their scores in 
farms of Eastern Districts to study the causes of mango- 
weevil, if the flooded lands of these districts can grow 
mangoes. Heavy bulls may be imported from foreign 
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countries it the benefit leaches the cultivator. The 
rab-fuinace, the power-driven pug-mill and impiovcd 
molasses-furnace may be further improved if they can 
be within the means of the aveiage villager. The 
Rhode Island Reds and Orpingtons may merrily run 
about the poultry farm if they can spread through the 
rural areas of Bengal. The ‘Meston’ and other 
-improved ploughs may be devised to replace the 
simple plough of the peasant, if they can be drawn by 
his weak cattle. Otherwise any research, experiment 
and demonstration that cannot be of direct and 
immediate benefit to the cultivator of humble means 
may await till the immediate problems are at least 
partially tackled. The peasant with his small holding 
must be the background of all planning and 
programme. 


No one Solution 

The problem lacing Bengal to-day is complex in 
tile extreme and requires tackling in many variety of 
its phases. The economic well-being of the peasant 
has no one soluti.on. I .el us not be under any 
delusion that the mere solution of the tenancy prob- 
lem of Bengal is a panacea of all the evils. Even if 
the Permanent Settlement be totally abolished and the 
chain of intermediaries be wiped away by a stroke of 
the pen, v,re must have clear notion as to how far it 
will help the peasant to get two square meals a day. 
Reforms are no doubt urgently needed in the agrarian 
and land laws of the province. But that is only one 
of the many problems and does not exhaust all that 
has to be done. 
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Market-needs to Grow within the Province 

The work has to be so planned and organised that 
the soil of Bengal may be made to yield all those that 
can be made to grow within the province. Calcutta 
and vidf' Calcutta have a large market. There are 
yy markets including y Municipal markets within the 
limits of the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta. The 
revenues of the y Municipal markets fetch over 13 lacs 
of rupees annually. Near about a lac and half of sheep 
and over a lac and half of goats are slaughtered for 
the Calcutta markets every year. Potatoes, peas and 
tomatoes, pine apples, guavas and oranges, papyas, 
mangoes and leechies, poultry and eggs, goats and 
sheep are imported in huge quantity and number for 
Calcutta from outside the province. And yet most of 
them can be grown within the province. 

New Deals in the World to-day 

In any planning of agriculture, the trend of 
modern developments in other regions of the world 
may be profitably studied. The world to-day is not 
what it was even a few ye-'ts back. Economic welfare 
of the rural masses is now the most prominent feature 
of all State activities. Higher interests of national life 
are rising above the egoism of classes and groups. 
Free play of competition is being rapidly abandoned 
in favour of planned production and distribution. 
Integrity of property and sanctity of contracts stand as 
no serious obstacle in readjusting the terms of agricul- 
tural loans and in eliminating peasants’ debt burden. 
Capitalism without being scrapped up is being levelled 
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down in the higher interests of the community. 
Economic theories are continuously giving way to 
economic policies evolved in the exigencies of 
dilTiculties. Here in India, men, even with the best 
of intentions, do not often realise the extent of the 
new deals in the world to-day. Appendix E is an 
attempt to enumerate some of the measures taken up 
by the Governments of other countries and will show 
the trend of developments abroad. Though neither 
full nor comprehensive nor even systematic, they are 
primarily intended to serve as mere indications of 
tendency and ideology abroad. The world abroad has 
a large fund of practical knowledge and scientific facts 
within the last decade ; numerous measures taken for 
agricultural welfare have added to the experience of 
tlie people and the experience of the Government, 
have affected economic forces and economic thinking 
of the people and have now woven into the develop- 
ment of life. 


National Agricultural Policy 

With our knowledge of the agrarian back- 
ground in Bengal, we can evaluate conditions in 
terras of world experience and may guide ourselves 
in our future. The profitableness of world agriculture 
depends to-day on the intensity of farming, use of 
technical inventions, marketing organistaions and 
development of Go-operation. Bengal agriculture and 
agriculturist stand very much behind by comparison 
and contrast. The need of the hour is a national 
agricultural policy and planning, national in the true 
sense Of the term, in which the Government and the 
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people may woik logetlici in taking up ameliorative 
mcasurcb to benefit the rural millions. Unfortunately, 
we in India too often sufler from frozen notions and 
chilled ideas. Dead theoiies still play their part, and 
orthodoxy and dogmatism often clamp our thoughts 
and prove a dead-weight to all dynamic actions. Let 
beaten track be finally abandoned and all of us, 
peasant, organisation and State, strive towards the 
betterment of the present conditions of rural 
agricultural life. 


Domination of Urban Interests 

The urlian interest has been the dominant 
key-note oC most of our activities in the past. We have 
been more anxious for the ‘Bhadraloks’ and the 
city-dwellers Oftco!ime<^ only a few has been bene- 
fited at the cost of many. The emaciated, struggling 
peasant has grown jute and sugar-cane, but he has not 
always received full value for his crops. “The wonder 
is that the small farmer on his five-acre holding, weak 
and isolated as he is, should receive for his crop as 
much as he does, for as regards much of his produce 
he is confronted by a thoroughly organized body of 
distributors and by ultimate consumers no less well 
equipped, who are able to draw their supplies from 
every quaiter of the globe”.* 

But lei us net moan about the past, so long we 
c&n take care of the future. Let us not be hard on 
anybody ; probably things did not shape well inspite 
of the be.st intentions behind. The resources of the 


*Tlie Indian Peasant, page 3i). 
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State and the will o£ the people should now combine 
to build up a better Bengal. The nation building- 
activities of the Government, the beneficent and 
ameliorative works of local bodies, the social services 
of the people and the parties should all be dominated 
by one note — are they for the benefit of the rural 
millions and to what extent they are so? 

Democracy and the Millions 

Let us realise that the vast population of the rural 
areas can no longer be kept content behind the plea 
of destiny or the inevitable. The peasant has come 
into contact with the world— he has seen the towns 
and the cities, their wealth and opulence, their luxuries 
and pleasures — and be can no longer be kept a mere 
dumb plodder in the field. To-day his demands are 
modest, two square meals for himself and his family, 
minimum literacy for his children, a little healthy and 
sanitary outlook in his surroundings. Who knows, 
be will not make radical demands tomorrow? Small 
reforms not done in time only succeed in demands of 
drastic nature. 

Unless the entire economic outlook of the country 
is changed in the interest of the rural masses, the very 
foundations of our economic life may be trembling 
and shaking, and instead of a stable social order, we 
may have society disintegrated to atoms and let not 
Bengal be the storm centre of agrarian difficulties. 
A nation that neglects its agriculture soon loses its 
vitality and a bold peasantry when once destroyed can 
never be supplied, A few cannot live happily in a 
Democracy without taking the milliohs with them, Let 
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US realise that the dominance of the agricultural vote 
has changed the colour of the country and let some- 
thing be clone, before the political allegiance of the 
rural constituencies may perchance be allied with 
social disorders. 

“They are Gallant GeriSlenien” 
rorcunately there are signs of hope, however 
faint they might be. Here and there men are 
growing to their senses, even though dark shadows 
are still around us. Let the Province ordy read the 
signs of the times and the dangers that threaten it. 
The sleeping village may still be sleeping but it will 
soon awake with its millions and when awake, let 
them not suffer from agonies and pangs of hunger, 
thirst, illness and illiteracy driving them to frenzied 
and mad acts. And we “should think kindly of 
them, for in truth they are very gallant gentlemen.”* 


Indian Peasant, page 33. 
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APPENDIX E 

WORLD ABROAD’S 

Replanning of AgncalLure— Uniled Kingdom— Sugar— Sugar 
Industry Enquiry Committee— Sugar Industry Re-organization 
Act — Sugar Corporation and Sugar Commission— Sugar Subsidy — 
Agricultural Marketing Act— Hop Boards — Milk Boaids— Attested 
Herds and Premiums— JVLlfc Sub3idy--Mdk Industry Bill— Wheat 
Subsidy— Potato Boards — Pigs and Bacon — Eand-fertility — Band 
Drainage — Pouitry — ^Pounry Policy — Other Measures— Housing — 
Total subsidies — Holian-d — France — Spain — Italy — Swiczerland — 

Germany — Austria — Hungary — Turkey — Russia — China — 
japan — ^Australia — Neizzealand — Canada — United States — Soil Con- 
servation— Crop Subsidies — Housing — ^Voluntary Babour^ — Untair 
Agricultural Practice — ^Recovery Relief and New Deals — ^Mexico 
— Biazil— St. Plelena — South Africa— Egypt. 

Replanning of Agriculture 

Amidst the m ultitudes of planr. and programmes 
for the economic reconstiuctioii of the world after the 
Great War, the development oi a new agricultural 
policy has been the most characteristic feature in 
almost every country. The shortage of food materials, 
economic isolation, food tickets and rationing schemes 
during the war period left bitter memories behind, and 
theories and doctrines clung to for decades were rapidly 
abandoned for a neiv orientation of economic and 
social policy. Economic sufficiency of every National 
State and production of more raw materials as a 

The materials for this Appendix had to be very hurriedly 
ciiapikd in a week, while the book was in the press. It has 
not been possible lo collect full materials and many mec.sures 
undertaken by diflerent countries had to be left out. The 
materials collected are merely in the nature of indications and 
are probably enough to show tendencies in other countries. 
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measure of national safety became the avowed object 
of every Government. The world-wide depression, 
with catastrophic collapse of agricultural prices, 
brought in newer problems of relief and reconstruc- 
tion, while the menace of another world war has 
evolved newer methods of approach to the entire 
problem of agriculture and its allied industries. 

United Kingdom 

Nowhere in the world lias there been such a 
phenomenal change in the attitude and outlook: of the 
people and the Government as in the United 
Kingdom. The traditienal policy of laissez faire 
tenaciously clung to for nearly a hundred years was 
abandoned for a newer planning in the production, 
distribution and organization of agriculture and 
agricultural industry. Tariff, subsidy, restriction of 
home production, restriction or even prohibition of 
imports, colonial preference and Quotas were all 
resorted to, to assi,st the iarmer. Price-fixing, market 
organization, regulated market, planned distribution 
were deliberately designed and operated for the 
development of home agriculture and a protecting 
cover for home agricultural industry in all its mani- 
festations has been the dominant key-note of British 
agricultural policy for the last decade. 

Sugar 

The first step towards national planning in the 
United Kingdom was taken in sugar. There was a 
very little cultivation of sugar beet in t9a4. An Act 
Was passed in 1925 (as & 33 George V, C 24) by which 
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(.he manufactures of home-groira sugar was guaranteed 
a parliamentary subsidy for ten years. During the 
first four years of the subsidy, the factories were 
required to pay a minimuni price for beet and there- 
after it was a matter of collective bargaining between 
the Factory Companies and the National Farmers’ 
Union. In ten years, near about £30 million was 
paid as a subsidy and the value of preference in lower 
excise rates on home-grown sugar as compared with 
full Customs duty on imported sugar amounted to a 
revenue abatement of over million in the said 
period. The crop expanded practically from nothing 
to more than 400,000 acres in the subsidy period and 
the total production of beet in 1934-35 was more than 
4 million tons, amounting to 608,000 tons of .sugar. 

Sugar Industry Enquiry Committee 

Towards (Jie end of the subsidy period, a com- 
mittee’^ was appointed, in April 1934, to recommend 
the future assistance to the sugar industry. While 
the Committee’s report was av/aited. ihe subsidy 
was continued first by 1 1 months, and then 
by another is m.onths (British Sugar Subsidy Acts 
of 1934 and 1935). The Committee by majority 
(Report of the United Kingdom Sugar Industry 
Enquiry Committee, CMD 4871, 1935) rcommended 
the cessation of subsidy. The majority views were 
obviously influenced by the force of economic argu- 
ments against its continuance The United Kingdom 

*Mr. Wilfrea Greene K.C. (later pord Justice Greene) — 
Chainnan; and Sir Kenneth Pee and Mr. C. E. Ployd— Members. 
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had still to import a huge quantity of sugar for the 
British consumeis. It was about 48 million cwt. 
in 193^. The commodity was available in quantities 
almost unlimited at prices lar below the cost 
of home production and it was the principal 
export of some of the British colonies and dependen- 
cies. To continue the subsidy was, therefore, to pay 
heavily from the public revenues for the pioduction 
of only a limited quantity. 

Sugar Industry Reorganization Act 

The Government, however, decideu on a rider 
issue in favour of the permanent continuance of the 
subsidy instead of dislocating a large section of arable 
farming. The Minister of Agriculture on die Second 
Reading of the Sugar Industry Reorganization Bill on 
February 10, 1936, stated that the fundamental reason 
why the Government had rejected the recommenda- 
tion was that the Committee looked on sugar alone, 
but that the Government had to look at agriculture 
and indeed at employment as a whole. He main- 
tained that an alternative crop was impracticable, as 
there was no alternative crop or alternative industry 
to which the farmers could turn and every industry 
now required and obtained protection agaiost world 
competition. 

So long the nation’s liability wac .rot iitniLcd, but 
hereafter the subsidy was restricted to a definite 
quantity of home-grown sugar with correlative resbic- 
on tlte acreage of sugar beet — 560,000 tons of 
white sugar, the estimated production of acres. 
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Sugar Corporation and Sugar Commission 

The Sugar Industry Enquiry Committee, how- 
ever, recommended a new phase of industrial policy, 
if state assistance was to be continued, and following 
their re'.oiumenuadciii rhc Sugar Industry Reorganiza- 
tion Act (^6 George V 8c i Edward VUI) was passed 
in 1936 by which all the sugar factories v/ere 
amalgamated into a single corporation, the British 
Sugar Corporation Ltd., under the supervision of a 
Sugar Commission to be permanently established 
The Corporation was empowered to supplement its 
working capital by a Treasury Guarantee of Debentures 
issued by the Corporation up to £1,000,000. The 
Corporation was liable (i) to pay the growers a price 
fixed for each of following two years and thereafter as 
may be determined after consultation with the Sugar 
Commission, by negotiation between the Corporation 
and a Sugar Marketing Board, or if there be no such 
Board, representatives of the growers, (s') to comply 
with the proposals submitted to and approved by the 
Sugar Commission relating the production and 
marketing of white sugar and (g) to ensure purchase 
of machinery and plants as far as possible, of British 
manufacture. The Corporation rate of dividend was 
not to exceed 7 per cent per annum, except in special 
circumstances and with the prior approval of the 
Sugar Commission. The Corporation was empowered 
to make representations for increased financial assis- 
tance from Government, if the dividend falls below 
4 per cent, to enable it to pay a dividend of 4 per cent. 
Idle Government was to have wide powers in the 
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management and adminisLratioiT of the Sugar 
Corporation. The Chairman and two other members 
of the Board of Directois were to be appointed by 
Government, other mcmbeis ol the Board to 
be approved by Government, future vacancies in 
the directorate not lo be filled np without consulting 
the Sugar Commission, all higher appointments to be 
subject to prior consultation with the Sugar Com- 
mission, all original appointments subject to Treasury 
approval, and the Chairman of the Corporation 
to have suspensory veto on any proposal involving 
questions of public policy subject to approval of 
Government. The Sugar Commission will have the 
power to determine the beet prices and the other 
conditions of sale and will exercise a general super- 
vision in matters affecting the public interest. 

A‘i a raattci of fact, on the failure of the growers’ 
representative and the Corporation to reach agree- 
inent on prices, the Sugar Commission determined 
the terms and coiuliiions of the price of sugar beet of 
iggy crop delivered at factories. The Commission 
also fixed price for 1938 crop. 

Pending a special enquir/, growers in outgoing 
areas tvere paid to cover railway freights in excess of 
y.s, per ton on all sugar beet, so that they m.ay not be 
at a disadvantage in comparison with the growers in 
the neighbouring areas. 
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Sugar Subsidy 


The following Table 

ivill show the subsidy and 

revenue abatement on home-grown sugar: 

— 


Subsidy 

Revenue 

abatement 


£ 

£ 

10 years — 1934-25 t" 1933-54 

.. 30,112 007 

10,006,000 

1934-35 

... 4,429,665 

3,092,000 

1935-36 

. . 2,623,457 

2,438,000 

1936-37 

... 2 576,031 

2,675,000 


Agricultural Marketing Act 

But the most important measure in the evulution 
of national policy is the Agticuliurai Marketing Act 
of 1931. Giving effect to principle of “Compulsory 
co-operation in agriculture,” “the Act has been 
variously described as the charter of economic 
planning” or “the charter of industrial self-govern- 
ment,” and has become the central pivot of all 
subsequent agricultural policy. “Where a given per- 
centage of the producers of a given commodity in a 
given area agreed to market that produce entirely 
through one single organization and to bind them- 
selves by its regulations, then the Government would 
step in to compel the minority also to market the 
produce entirely through the single corporation and 
be bound by its regulations.” 

The Axt at first provided for national or regionil 
schemes for the marketing of agricultural produce 
and the orginization of the home producers, but in 
’933 power Was taken under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1933 for restricting the importation 
n£ any class of produce provided the home producers 
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have taken .steps to organise (he industry under a 
Marketing Board. 

Under the Act schemes are to be submitted to 
the Ministry of Agiacnlturc and after certain preli- 
minaries the scheme iir its final form has to be 
approved by I'csoltition of both Houses of Parliament. 
A Marketing Board is then set up under certain regula- 
tions. 


Hop Marketing Board 

Immediately after tne passing or ihe Act, the tiop 
growers were the first to organise a marketing scheme 
and a Hop Marketing Board was established in 1932. 
In 1934, the Hop Markctiiag Board applied to the 
Parliament for sanction of amendment of its original 
scheme so that every grotver may be allowed a basic 
.quota and that hops grown excess of it should take 
their chance of the jnarket. This was sanctioned by 
the Parliament. In the meaittimc a committee was 
appointed to consider the schemes for securing closer 
co-operation bettveen brewers and growers and an 
agrccincnt was reached between the Hop Marketing 
Board by which Quota Hops were to be guaranteed 
a fixed price dependent on negotiations between the 
brewers and growers and Non-Quota hop-growers 
would depend on what they could get. Following the 
recommendations of the Committee, a Permanent 
Joint Committee was appointed in October. 1934, to 
control production and to determine prices and to 
recommend the regulation of importation of hops. A 
permanent levy fund was also established to be 
ladmiuistered by the above committee, if necessary to 
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buy unsold balance ol the total market demand, and 
to make up any deficiency, if the Brewers’ payments 
are inadequate to pay the price on the estimated 
demand. The present Quota provision will end in 
July, ip39 

It is interesting to note that surplus hops were 
sold for manure at a nominal price. 

Milk Boards 

By the end of 1937, six marketing schemes'*^ 
under the Agricultural Marketing A-Ct were in opera- 
tion in connection with milk marketing, covering the 
whole of the United Kingdom except the countries 
of Elgin and Banff and parts of Argyll, in Scotland. 

A Butter and Cream Marketing Board was also 
established for Northern Ireland on 5th May, 1936. 
The total ■'^olume of sales under the milk marketing 
schemes in 1935-35 was about 1,157 million gallons, of 
which 746 million gallons were used for liquid con- 
sumption. 

The characteristic features of most of these 
schemes are that “all producers, except these selling 
only to their farm or dome.stic workers for consump- 
tion in the household of these workers, must be 
registered, and all milk with certain exceptions 


* Milk Marketing Board, England & Wales — 6 Oct., 1933. 
ScotUbli Milk Marketing Board — 1 December, 1933 
Aberdeen and District Milk Marketing Boaid — 1 August, 1934. 
Milk Tndnsrfy Council, ’Notthert Ireland — 10 Aug , Udl 
North of Scotland Milk Marketing Board— 1 Oct., 1934. 
Milk Marketing Association, Isle of Man— 25 Oct , 1934, 
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including pioduccr-rctaikis musl be sold through the 
Boaid. Difleiciitial prices are fixed by the Marketing 
Boauls according to the use to which the milk is put, 
the main distinction being bccweoti milk sold for 
licptid consumption and that sold for manulacturing 
purposes. Special ellorts are made to increase liquid 
cousutuption and milk is supplied cheap to expectant 
and nursing mothers and to schools. Special levies 
are made on sales of different categories and utilised 
for various purposes. State subsidy is given to raise 
the returns for manufacturing milk and farm house 
cheese, to improve the quality of the milk supply, to 
increase the demand for milk, to provide cheap milk 
for school children, to finance an investigation into 
the nutritional value of milk and for publicity. Milk 
is now made available to children in most granted 
schools at Ul. per one-third of a pint. In England 
and Wales the Exchequer bears half the loss on the 
first iB million gallons nf milk sold each year and there- 
after a quarter of the loss ; the loss being calculated on 
the differential price.s between the school supply and 
wholesale prices. Milk bars are also being encouraged. 

Attested Herds and Premiums 

Witli a viev/ to secure pure milk free from iniec- 
tioii foi home consumption, state assistance is also 
given to owners of attested herds after examination 
and test, and this is gh-'en iu ihe fyiin of an attested 
bonus at a flat rate. Different tests are also made to 
find out if cows are free from diseases and quality 
premiums are paid 


X 
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Milk Subsidies 

Huge amount of subsidies on milk has been 
paid from public funds. And in a Parliamentary 
White Paper issued on July sg, 1937, Government 
announced its decision to offer nearly £3,000,000 a 
year over the next four years for the production of 
ihigh-grade milk, the amount to be distributed as 
additional premiums to the contract wholesale prices 
and lor other purposes. 

Milk Industry Bill 

The new Milk Indusir) uil’ was pubiished or; 
November 17, 1938, to assist the milk industry to 
become "permanently self-supporting and profitable.” 

The object of th'^ bill i,s to secure an increase in 
the consumption of liquid milk and to this end pro- 
ducers are to be offered increased inducements to 
provide cleaner and purer milk. The main provisions 
of the Bill are: — 

The constitution of a Milk Commission, con- 
.sisting of a Chairman and eight raembe'S, appointed 
directly by the Minister of Agricidturc and the 
Secrctaiy for Scotland; gradual rationalisation of the 
distributing side ; substantial Exchequer contribu- 
tions, estimated at £3,000,000 during 1938-39, 
£3,300,000 for 1939-40, and £1,700,000 for 1940-41, 
in addition to existing Exchequer commitments under 
the attested herds scheme ; extension until September, 
1943, of the period during which Exchequer assistance 
will be available for milk-in-schools schemes and 
schemes for providing milk at reduced prices to 
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musing and cxpuciant mothers and young children ; 
saleguai’diug ol producers against serious falls in 
hill ter and iheese prices; and the regulations of 
imports oL milk and milk, products. 

Wheat Subsidy 

A new method o£ subsidy was followed in the 
case of wheat. The funds from which the subsidy 
was paid rvas dei’ivcd from a levy imposed on all 
wheat flours sold by the millers or importers of 
flours. Out of the fund the wheat producers as a 
whole were granted an average given price for all 
wheat of available quality. The farmer got its price 
from tlie open market and then got the deficiency pay- 
ment. There was. however, a limit of ^7, 000,000 cwt. 
as the total amount of wheat upon which the average 
price was paid, The total amount of subsidy on 
wheat uiiiouuted to /"q, 51 1,000 in 1932-33, £1,180,000 
ill 1933-34. £b. 8 to.ooo in i 034 - 35 > /'5.64o,ooo in 
i93f,-36. 'The whole general policy of wheat subsidy 
was considered in 1937 and it was decided to continue 
the subsidy, but the maximum amount of home-grown 
wheat on irhich full deficiency payments can be made 
was raised to 36,000,000 cwt. It may be noted that 
Great Britain has to import the bulk of the wheat 
required from ahx'oad and barely per cent was 
the quantity of home-grown wheat. 

Potato Board 

Potatoes came under the control of a marketing 
scheme during the year i934-.3fi- Registered growers 
were allotted acreage qhotaS but there was no 
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prohibition on new entrants into the industry, nor 
on extension of acreage by growers already registered. 
Instead a fine of £5 an acre is imposed on anything 
beyond the quota. Tneie is, however, a restriction 
on the quantities of potatoes reaching the market, 
which operates by the regulation of the size of the 
riddle over which potatoes are sorted. In times of 
plenty the use ot larger mesh is ordered by the 
Board, so as to eliminate more of the smaller potatoes. 
The Potato Marketing Board does not intervene 
between growers and merchants to control prices, but 
potato dealers must be licensed. The crop in 1034 
was a bountiful one, and in the autumn the import 
of foreign main-crop potatoes was prohibited except 
under license. More than once in recent years the 
home market has been upset by the arrivals of main- 
crop potatoes from the Continent, not in very large 
quantities, but sufficient to exert a psychological effect 
upon buyers and detrimental to the hoine-produceis. 
The prohibition is intended to protect them in times of 
plenty while the power to grant import licenses 
should secure the interests of the consumer in seasons 
of scarcity. 

An interesting experiment in bulk distribution 
was organized by the Potato Marketing Board. By 
arrangements with ihe merchants and retaileis in a 
depressed area, which secured to each their margins, 
potatoes were to be deposited in quantities in certain 
centres in the area, for sale at reduced prices to the 
unemployed. The object of the experiment is to find 
out whether demand is stimulated by price reduction, 
so it might be tried with advantage with other 
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toiiimodiLies, particularly milk. In congested areas 
there might •well be a big unexplolted market lor 
commodities which people could fetch themselves 
from public depots, thus escaping high retail distri- 
bution costs. Potatoes are controlled more rigidly 
than any other agricultm-al commodity except hops. 
Under the restriction of acreage implict in the Potato 
Marketing Board’s acreage quota scheme and the 
prohibition of imports except under licence, prices 
for home-grown potatoes have been maintained at 
remunerative levels. 

Pigs and Bacon 

Pigs and bacon are also under the control or 
Marketing Boards. Emergency legislation'^ was passed 
to provide a subsidy not exceeding £3,000,000 to the 
producers of fat cattle during the last seven months of 
the year 1931-35. The provisions of this Act were 
extended from time to time, till the Live Stock 
Industry Act. of i93'7 was passed, by which a Live Stock 
Commission Advisory Committee were constituted, 
Cattle subsidy was to continue, imported cattle was to 
be marked, live stock, meat imports and live stock 
markets were to be regulated, and the cattle Fund was 
to receive an annual sum not exceeding £5,000,000 a 
year for payment of subsidies. 

Land Fertility 

Under the provisions of the Agriculture Act, 1937, 
a Laiid Fertility Committee has been constituted to 
administer a pailiamentary Fund for the increase of 

* Cattle Industry Bruuigeiicy Provisions Act, 1934. 
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the fertility of agricultural land in the shape of contri- 
butions towards the cost incurred by farmers in 
adding lime or basic slag. The scheme provides for 
the payment of half the cost of buying and transporting 
lime and a quarter of the cost of buying and trans- 
porting basic slag produced in the United Kingdom. 
The scheme for the present is limited to costs incurred 
before 31st July, 1940, with possible extensions until 
31st July, 1943. Up till the end of iQSh, 67,300 appli- 
cations for contributions bad been received by the 
I.and Fertility Committee for 383,000 tons of lime and 
303,000 tons of basic slag, involving estimated contri- 
butions of £331,000 and £ i 3 o,ooo respectively. 

Land Drainage 

Farliamemary Funds are also available for contri- 
buting to the expenses of laud draiiiage schemes 
incurred by certain drainage authorities. The scheme 
is operative till 31st July, 1940. 

Poultry 

A Poultry re-organization commission was 
appointed to consider the problems of the poultry 
industry and in accordance with its recommendations 
a Poultry Technical Committee was appointed on 
17th September, 1935. It was found that the high 
mortality rate among poultry was having a serious 
effect upon the economic position of the poultry 
industry. A national service of Veterinary Inspectors 
has been established and available for the treatment 
oh poultry diseases. 
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Poultry Policy 

Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister of Agriculture, made 
a statement in the House of Commons on July ii, 1938, 
about the Government’s policy to help the poultry 
industry. Mr. Morrison said, it was proposed that a 
Poultry Commission for Great Britain should be set up 
with power to control the distribution of breeding 
stock, hatching eggs, and day-old chicks, and with the 
responsibility of conducting a stock improvement on 
voluntary lines, assisted by premiums from the 
Exchequer on a diminishing scale. The Government 
were also prepared to facilitate the establishment of a 
Research station for the investigation of the ma^or 
disease problems of (he industry. 

The Minister indicated that the regulation of 
marketing under a producer's marketing scheme would 
presem a J'otmidable task, and that as an alternative 
the Government proposed that the Poultry Commission 
should be given power to regulate the marketing of 
eggs and of dead poultry up to the point of final sale 
to the consumer. Pie added that it was not proposed 
to give an Exchequer subsidy to the industry, but that 
the Government proposed to seek power to regulate 
imports of eggs and other poultry products to prevent 
possible dislocation of the market by abnormal oversea 
supplies. 

Other Measures. 

But apart from direct State assistance the agricul- 
lural population gets the benefits of schemes of 
public works, housing etc. both from the State anfi 
local bodies, During the y-.ar ending March gi, 1937, 
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the Ministry sanctioned the borrowing of £81,000,000 
for Capital purposes by local aulhoritics of which £33 
million was for housing, £i6 million for public Health 
including water supply and £10 million for Education. 

Housing 

The nev; Housing (Financial Provision) Bill issued 
on February 3, 193S, provides, among others, for the 
general needs of the agricultural population by pro- 
posing a subsidy of £10 a year for 40 years, with power 
to the Minister to increase the amount to a maximum 
of £1 ? in special cases, for housing purposes. An annual 
subsid]" of £ 10 may be paid to the owner of the house 
for the time being in respect of houses provided by 
private persons for agricultural workers, if the district 
council considers that this is the most convenient 
method of providing the houses. The houses must be 
reserved for the agricultural population and must not 
be let at a rent exceeding a figure fixed by the local 
agricultural wages committee. 

The Ministry of Health estimates that with the 
nev; scale of subsidies it should be possible to let 
cottages for the agricultural population at rents of 
3s. to 4s, a week. 

The financial memorandum attached to the Bill 
estimates that the ultimate annual charge for this part 
of the scheme, on a 40 years’ basis, would be as 
follows ; — 

Exchequer Local Rates 
' £ £ 

For 30,000 houses for the agri- 
cultural population ... 310,000 30,000 
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Total Subsidies 


Accoixling to figures supplied by Sir John Simon 
in a written reply on July i6, 1938, the total amount 
o£ subsidies paid since October 1, 1931, and payable 
till the end of the year 1958 bom public Fund was 
as follows: — 


Beet sugar 

Cattle Industry (to producers) 
Milk ... ' ... 

Land Fertility Improvement 
Oats and Barley 
Tramp shipping 
Light Horse Breeding 
Herring Industry ... 


£ 

51,164,399 
18,318,859 
5, <764, 597 
1,889,205 
203,000 
4,002,183 
49,000 
iSOd57 


Total £ 51,421,100 

Holland 

From figures available, it appears that in 1931 
(here were 24 millions of hens in Holland and the 
annual production of eggs was 2 milliaids. The total 
production of poultry farming was nearly £10,000,000 
and the value of exports of eggs amounted to over 
£5,200,000. The number of daity cattle ina-eased so 
much in Holland that it was necessary to regulate the 
number in 1934 and to discourage mmecessary 
production. 

France 

In France a legislation was passed to prevent 
over-produciion of wheat and proposing ihe Scare 
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purthase of surplus wheats. In July, 1936, a pro- 
gramme of public works was announced costing 
£560,000,000 spreading over three years to jmovide 
among others for schemes for supply of drinking water, 
electricity and reafforestation to the countryside, and 
other agricultural and rural needs. 

Spain 

In August, 1931, the Spanish Government 
accepted the recommendation of the Committee for 
agrarian reform and a decree was published for the 
nationalisation of the large Estates which were grants 
hy Royal Charters and were handed down in tact from 
generation to generation. This was an end of the long 
era of feudalism in Spain. The nationalised land will 
be given to the farmers to manage and will remain 
State property. 

Italy 

In Italy, debts have been settled according to 
plan and the Government has made grants for the 
payment of inlerest in certain province with a parti- 
cularly heavy indebtedness o< in specially difficult cases. 
From the beginning of the Fascist era, till July j, 1933, 
5,^70 million lire were spent for the improvement of 
soil including cultivation of marshes. Eight Corpora- 
tions were organised in 1934 to lay down economic 
principles for the organization and direction of pro- 
duction, Regulation of production and distribution 
has been resorted to. 

In an Official Gazette published in January. 1935, 
imports were prohibited in Italy of wheat and wheat 
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flours, fresh or chilled meal, citrus fruits and certain 
other raw articles with a view to encouraging home 
pioduction. 

Switzerland 

The Cereals Legislaaon guarantees the wheat 
price. The State takes over all cereals which can be 
used in baking and offered to the State. 

The State and ndlk associations subsidize butter 
prices. 

Traported feeds and green fodders arc submitted to 
a heavy charge, the revenaes of which are given by 
the State to the milk associations to help the prices 
of milk. 

The State pays contributions towards the trans- 
port of cattle from the breeding districts to the plain 
and premiums for breeding cattle intended for export. 

A quota is imposed on the import of eggs in order 
to jn'Otcct home poultry farms. 

It is contemplated to pay off debts exceeding the 
value of the yield. 

The Swiss Diet increased imports duties heavily 
in November, 1934, on semi-tropical fruits to restrict 
imports with a view to promoting the sale of home- 
grown fruits. 

Gertiaany 

By a decree issued in August, 1934, all prices m 
Germany were placed under Government couuoL 
with a view to having uniformity of prices throughout 
Germany, specially of foodstuff. Every kind of asso- 
ciation of traders was prohibited from fixing prices. 
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without obtaining tlie consent of the price Controller 
and producers and wholesale dealers were similarly 
prohibited from fixing retail prices. The interven- 
tion of middlemen who cause tiiflicult'y, delay or an 
increase in the price of an article on its way from 
the producer to the consumer was also prohibited 
at die discretion of the Controller. Interests on 
mortgage bonds were reduced to 4^ per cent, in 
January, 1935. Action wa.s taken in October. 1936, 
again.st all forms of profiteering and to prevent a rise 
in price. In January, 1937, a law was passed making 
it illegal to buy agricultural or forest lands with the 
exception of lots under 5 acres in extent, without a 
permit from Government, the object being to remove 
the food state of the German people from the arena 
of capitalistic bargaining. 

Minimum prices for certain articles vmre officially 
fixed State Purchases were resorted to. Producers 
in some cases have to compulsorily join producers’ 
unions. Regulations were promulgated for the im- 
provement of market conditions, and determination of 
grades for several products. Quotas were comprehen- 
sively planned for the production of margarine together 
with an imposition of a consumption tax. Imports 
are regulated in quality, price and quantity, corres- 
ponding to the reqttirements of the German market. 
Commodities of home production can be excluded from 
market and sale in certain areas can be prescribed 
Thus the m-arketing channels and the fixing of prices 
for all the important agricultural products are regu- 
lated on a planned basis. 
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Austria 

A decree passed in April, 193a, provided a long 
list of articles including bananas, vegetables, sugar, 
wheat, cotton etc. not to be imported without a permit 
in each individual case restricting import by about 
25 per cent, with a view to increasing home production. 

Hungary 

A five year programme of national equipment of 
Hungary was announced by the Prime Minister 
M. Daranyi, on March 6, 1938. Schemes to promote 
agriculture and the social welfare of the rural popu- 
lation were proposed to be taken up and £4,000,000 
were earmarked to liquidate agricultural debts and 
restore normal credit condition. A capital levy, on 
private fortunes, exceeding £2,000,000 will be imposed. 

Turkey 

The industrialisation and modernisation of the 
Turkish Republic in a, five-year plan was announced 
in September, 1937. This plan was mainly concerned 
with mining and electricity and a number of power 
station producing current at low cost were under 
construction, Ambitious plans for the modernisadon 
of the Eastern Provinces were formulated, chief among 
them being the breaking-up of the large landed estates 
and their distribution among the peasantry, thus 
putting an end to feudalism in this region. Factories 
will also be built here, together with a comprehensive 
public works programme of road, railway, bridge, 
hospital and school construction. 
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A new four-year Plan announced in December, 
1938, by the Turkish Prime Minister, M. Jelal Bayer, 
provides for immediate launching of a vast construc- 
tion programme embracing all spheres of economic 
activity including creation of factories for the produc- 
tion of agricultural machinety, meat-packing plants, 
dairies, silos, and fruit and vegetable canning in 
various parts of Turkey. 

Nevf pov'’er plants were to be built to ensure the 
electrification of vast tracts of country and to accelerate 
mining production in some of the lichest mineral 
areas, including a synthetic petrol plant. 

This new plan involves an expenditure of 80 
million Turkish Pounds. 

Al 3 session of the Grand National Asseio.blj' in 
1938, Piesidenc Kama! Atarurk ciclivcied a long speech 
on fuiu'-e agricul'.nral policy of Turkey. A vast and 
systematic agricultural reform and readjustment plan 
were inaugurated and nev/ agricultural industries were 
proposed to be set up in Turkey as follows: — 

Two large plants for the manr.facture of preserved, 
frozen and chilled meat and salami. 

A Caviare Factoiy. 

Four Factories for Cannmg and Salting fish and 
for making fish meal. 

A cold stoiage warehouse with a carbonic acid 
refrigerating plant with a capacity for 50,000 tons of 
eggs. 

Two laige factories to manufacture agricultural 
machines. 
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Dtnelopnieul ol' Forcsl iudiisti'ics. 

About ;^o Stations and Facioi'ics for drying apples, 
jtears and apricots ; sovei'al factories for the manu- 
facture of preserved fruit and vegetables and their by- 
lU'odm Is. 

Cold storage and grain warehouses with selecting 
and grading .stations. 

d wo lat,^c pdanls for the mannheture of butter, 
clieesc, ttnd milk powder. 

Several wool a-td tnohair washing’ and scouting 
pi nits. 

Russia 

In a report published on January as, 1936, it 
appears that in eight years the Soviet has established 
or einlDarkcd on 17 large meat production centres, 
8 bacon l'aclorie.s, 10 sugar refineries, 41 large caning' 
plants, 37 refrigerating plants, ti ice factories, 
505 mechanised butter plants, 48 dairy produce and 
nvargarine plants, 178 mechanised bakeries and 33 tea 
factories. All these wei-e done with the aim of cheaper 
and better domestic food supply and reducing prices 
for home consumpiion. 


China 

The land law recently promulgated by the 
National Government, while recognising the private 
ownership of the land, allows (under Article 14) the 
local Government, in agreement with the central 
.agrarian administration, to fix, according to local 
requirements, the kind and quality of land and the 
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maximum quanli(.y which may be owned by individuals 
or corporadons. 

The Kuomintang, as soon as it assumed office, 
ordered farmers’ rents to be reduced by J35 per cent. 
This measure has been successfully enforced in the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Chekiang. In August, 
1939, the Permanent Central Committee of the 
Kuomintang adopted provisional regulations as to the 
rent reduction of 35 per cent for the province of 
Chekiang. These provisional regulations fixed the 
rent payable to the owner of the land at cent 

of the principal crop (rice in the case of Chekiang), 
while the accessory products were retained by the 
farmers. Should the rate charged before the promul- 
gation of the new regulations have been lower than 
the official rate, the old rate was to be maintained and 
could not be increased. 

This measure, which protects (he farmers’ interests,, 
is to be gradually extended (0 all the provinces 

Japan 

The latest important move on the “economic 
front” in Japan is the announcement of a "four-year 
plan of national expansion” which will provide for: 
(1) expansion of heavy inchjstries: (2) increase of light 
industries to swell the export trade: (3) joint develop- 
ment of Japanese Manchukuan and North Chinese 
economic resources: (4) systematisation of labour 
power: (5) rationalisation of the standard of living: 
(6) a “re-examination of science and culture in their 
application to expanding productive activity.” 
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■With eflect from October lo, iggi/, permits are 
required for the entry into Japan of some 300 cate- 
gories of foreign goods. It is estimated that this will 
effect a reduction of £.53,530,000 a year in the country’s 
impoif bill, of which luxuries and semi-luxuries will 
account for £13,530,000 and will greatly encourage 
production of Japanese goods. 

Australia 

In November, 1932, the Prime Minister of 
Australia announced a fertilizer subsidy of £250,000 
lor primary producers otlrer than wheat-growers and a 
remission of laird tax by 30% ; £2,000,000 was also 
provided for the relief of the wheat-growers, A flour 
tax was imposed in November. 1933, to yield a revenue 
of £1,600,000 and this supplemented by £1,400,000 
from general revenues was voted for the relief of the 
wheat-growers. For the 1935 season, a wheat bounty 
of £4,000,000 was proposed. A conference of Com- 
monwealth and State Ministers in December, 1934, 
proposed the establishment of a permanent Federal 
Rural Rehabilitation Fund to provide £12,000,000 as 
interest free advances to needy farmers to be given in 
three years. 

Moratorium, reduction of interest and debt 
adjustment have been freely re'orted to and direct 
subsidies have also been paid. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives of the 
Comniouweilth of Australia on May 2 ) 1938, 

Mr. Casey, said ihai Governraent assistance to primary 
indusnies in the pasi five years had amounted to 
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1,59?, 978, oL which wheal had required £11,054,363, 
farmers’ debt adjustment £4,317,000, artificial inanme 
£1,605,689, fruit £606,059, cotton £493,915, wine 
export £1,176,145, Lobacco £75,000, catik tick control 
£330,350, forestry £563.500, gold £97.538, mining 
£ 493 ’ 75 o^ ^tid sulphur £363,335. The estimate of such 
requirements in 1937-38 was £3,433,000. Bounties 
paid to the secondary industries in the past two years 
amounted to £1,875,816, of which £1,550,918 was for 
iron and steel. 

Marketing Boards have also been established in 
Stares and producers of several categories are compelled 
to sell their output through that channel. As. Prof. 
G. L. Wood of Melbourne University says: 
Collectivisation is in fact almost complete in Australia. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand provided a guaranteed-price plan 
to protect primary producers from market fluctuations 
and a bill was introduced in April, 1936, to acquire 
the produce for export and to acquire or control the 
produce for internal consumption. Market price will 
be fixed on the basis of the average price for the pre- 
ceding eight to ten years period after considering 
other special factors and all produce exported will be 
the property of Government 

A system of State purchase of export pi"oduce at a 
fixed or “guaranteed” price has been introduced for 
the benefit of the small farmer. The scheme has only 
been applied to dairy produce as yet, though price 
control has also been extended to the internal market. 
A vigorous campaign of industrial development, public 
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works and housing programmes have been accompanied 
by conti’ol ol prices, selling up of control lioards. 
Farmers arc supplied at the lowest rate. Goods 
required by farmeis are tamed in Railways at an 
unremunerative low rate, while lime required for ferti- 
lity purposes is carried free up to distance of lOo miles. 

The Primary Products Marketing Amendment 
Bill, empowering ihe Government to regulate the 
internal food market, was passed by the New Zealand 
House of Representatives on December 5, 1937. It 
will enable the Marketing Department Lo fix maxi- 
mum and minimum prices for dairy produce, fruit, 
eggs and any other foodstuffs prescribed by Order in 
Council. The Government may also buy foodstuffs 
at fixed prices and export them. 

Canada’’' 

In Canada the budget of 1933 provided the 
establishment of an agricultural stabilizalion fund by 
which exporters to British markets of agricullural 
commodities excepting grain would be paid the differ- 
ence between the Pound Sterling taken at 4 Dollars 
60 cents and the price actually received. 

A Fruit Control Board was established for regu- 
lating the export of fruits. A V/heat Board was 
similarly established in July. 1935 

The Albeican Government in April, 1937, intro- 
duced legislation for debt reduction providing for the 
principal of all debts incurred before January. 1935 > 

Pomid-Stcrlmg lias been taken as equivalent to five 

Dollars. 
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Lo be halved and the remainder plus unpaid interest 
and less any sum paid since then, being paid in ten 
annual instalments. 

Farmers are paid advances to carry over the 

surplus wheat for future sale. Direct bonuses are also 

paid to wheat growers. Empire preference and the 
Ottawa pact have secured better market for the 

Canadian farmers. Speaking- in 1934, Prof. J. E. 
Lattimer of Quebec said, about £1,800,000 has been 
advanced from federal funds for the purchase of 
seed. Farm mortgages are now financed by the 

Canadian Farm Loan Board and in 1934. an appro- 
priation of £6,000,000 was made for the extension of the 
operation of the Board. Natural Products Marketing 
Act* was passed to regulate the marketing of products. 

The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act has 
been passed for debt adjustment, involving consider- 
able interference with money contracts. Marketing 
legislation has been pa.ssed by several States for the 
establishment of control boards. Purchasers have in 
some cases to pay a direct charge or a direct toll. 
Some of the marketing legislation has been challenged 
on the ground of the competency of the Dominion of 
State legislatures and a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to enquire into the economic and financial 
basis of confederation and the distribution of legisla- 
tive powers. 

The farmers get a subsidy from the Government 
with a maximum limit of £30 for a dam and £ig for 

* Tae Jadicittl Committee ot the Privy Council later decided 
the Act to be beyond the constitutional competence of the 
Dominicrtt GoVsintnent. 
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a small “dugout,” provided the work is done according 
to spccificatioas and under tire supei vision o£ Govern- 
ment engineers. A subsidy with a maximum limit of 
£>]o is also available lor snnJl irrigation projects, 
undertaken by individual farmers to assme themselves 
of food foi livestock and garden produce in dry years. 
About 10,000 applications were received by October. 

ml- 


United States'^ 

l^elief has been given in the United States of 
America by reductions in taxes and in interest burdens. 
By the Emergency Fai-m Mortgage Act of 1933, relief 
has been given to the farmers by the refinancing of 
indebtedness, reducing interest rates and deferring pay- 
ments on the principle of loans. The Farm Credit 
Act of the same year provided a complete federal credit 
service for agriculture. In the first year of operation 
the administration loaned on farm mortgages over 
£500 million to about 400,000 farmers throughout the 
country. Credit associations have been organised to 
make sliort-term credit loans on crop and chattel 
security. By the provisions of the Emergency Agricul- 
tural Relief Act. production has been curtailed, 
benefit payments have been paid. Acreages have been 
cut down and both wheat and cotton production has 
been restricted. Better marketings have been orga- 
nised. Prices advanced and the price-advance was 
sufficient to do much more that offset the reduction 

Dollars have bee-i converted to Pound-Sterling talcing a 
Pound equivalent to five Dollars. 
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iu mailcetings. The benefiL payment was paid in the 
1933 season alone to the extent ol jTig.'/aOiOoo. 

Soil CoMS.'Sn.atioH 

According to the figures oJ: the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration published on April 3, 1938, 
£75,318,365 Had been paid to about 4,000,000 farmers 
for co-operating in the 1936 soil conservation pro- 
gramme. £4,431,701 was also spent in administering 
the programme. 

In March 1936, President Roosevelt signed the 
Soil Conservation Act providing £100,000,000 annual 
farm benefit® to develop a long-time programme for 
American agriculture. 

Crops Subsidies 

It was also announced on August 15 1933, that 
the Administration would pay to wheat farmers a sub- 
sidy of from 5 1 to 6 shilling a bushel for compliance 
with planting restrictions of 1934 compared with 
2| shilling under the 1933 programme. Increased 
rates were also promised for several other major crops, 
with funds totalling £142,400000 expected to be 
available lor payments. 

In May, 1937, a new farm programme was 
announced employing compulsory control of produc- 
tion to ensure parity pric'^s for certain, agricultural 
■oommodities. 


Housing 

Housing programme is anotliei means by which 
the recoveiy of national income has been attempted. 
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The Wagner-Steagail Housing Act authotising 
the Fcdeial C 70 vernment lo lend to local authorities a 
total ol /"i 00, 000,000 for slum clearance and the pro- 
vision of modern dvvellings lor those in the lowest 
income class was signed by President Roosevelt on 
September u, 1937. The money will be furnished by 
bond issue. In addition, the Government may make 
grants outright for the same purpose to the extent 
of £5, 000,000. 

A bill amending the Federal Housing Act designed 
lo stimulate a £16,000,000000 nation-wide home- 
building programme for (he purpose of halting the 
business recession through giving a fillip to the build- 
ing trade and industries, was signed by President 
Roosevelt on February 1938. 

Voluntary Labour 

Voluntary Labour Service has been organised on 
an elaborate scale in the United States. The voluntary 
labour camps set up during the depression for unem- 
ployed youths and men in various parts of the U. S. A. 
will, as announced by the Government in 1937, 
continue for a further period of three years. The 
number of entrants and trainees in the camps is to be 
limited to an aggregate of 3,000,000 which is 50,000 less 
t h an the total of 1936. To this must be added 10,000 
Indians and 5,000 others in camps in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. In the first 
■quarter of tlie year 1937, 1849 camps existed. The 
inmates are engaged primarily in works of agriculture 
rcalTorestation. 
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Unfair Agricuitural Practice 

It was also projsoseci to make it an “unfair 
agricultural practice” for any farmer Lo exceed liis 
marketing quota and penalty (axes were provided. 

Recovery Relief and Ne-w Deal 

The benefit payment on crop control programmes 
up till kebruary, 1934, totalled the sum. of £38,800,000. 

An analysis of Treasury Department statistics of 
the United States shows that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has spent more than £4,065,400,000 for 
Recovery Relief and other Nevr Deal projects from 1933 
to 1938. 

Following are some of the expenditures between 
March 4, 1933 April 50, 1938: — 

£ 

'Work Relief ... ... ... 1,408,000,000 

Direct Relief ... ... 632.600,000 

Agricultural Adjustment Programme 462,800,000 

Agricultural Aid (Recovery Relicl) ... 245,400,000 

Highways ., ... ... 277,800,000 

National Defence (Recovery Relief) ... 99,^)00,000 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation ... 55,600,000 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ... 40,000,000' 

Low Cost Housing and Slum Clearance 24,600,000 

3,246,200,000 

Mexico 

The Mexican Government announced in April, 
1938, the establishment of a national sugar co operative 
organisation to handle all sugar refining, fix paces and 
generally control the industry. 
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Brazil 

It has been a recognised policy in Brazil to burn 
surplus stocks of coffee. Planting of coffee was also 
prohibited for a period of 5 years in December, 1933, 
and coffee was destroyed to the extent of 35,151,000 
bags up to September 30, 1935, since the inception of 
the scheme. 


St. Helena 

Comprehensive measures to restore prosperity to 
the colony of St. rielena were being cousideied by the 
Colonial Office in November, 1938, to remedy the acute 
economic distress afflicting St. Helena. Measures had 
been taketr to rectify deficiencies in the diet of those 
of the 4,000 inhabitants who, living- mainly on rice 
and fish, were suffering from malnutrition. Consign- 
ments of cod liver oil and various nutritive foods were 
sent out for free distribution. 

Another measure under consideration W'^as a 
scheme of land settlement to enable families to grow 
their own produce or to supplement their income in 
other ways. 

South Africa 

lire South African budget provided a sum of 
£5,000,000 ill 1933 for the relief of the farming- 
industry. 

Egypt 

Although Egypt is predominantly an agricultural 
country, she has largely developed her industiy hi 
recent years to provide an outlet for a steadily 
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increasing population and to establish a better balanced 
national economy. Generally speaking, Egyptian 
industries are based on the agricultural and mineral 
products of the country and include conditioning 
and processing for export and manufacture for the 
home market. The import of raw cotton is prohibited. 
Egypt is now self-supporting in sugar. In 19^6-57 
some 1,425,000 tons of cane were pressed, which pro- 
duced 137,000 tons of refined sugar for home constim^p- 
tion. 

Egypt is now also practically self-supporting in 
food grains, and the milling industry is developing 
on modern lines. In 1936 dre area under wheat was 

1.400.000 acres and the crop was estimated to be 

1.244.000 tons. 

The Egyptian fishing indusiry is also of great 
importance. The Nile is rich in fish fauna of the 
African type and tliere are also delta lakes in com- 
munication both with the Nile system and the Medi- 
terranean, a lagoon north of Senai, and, last but not 
the least, a coast of more than 1,000 miles bordering 
both the Red Sea and the Meditteranean. 'The seas 
along these coasts bring to Egypt 'an Indo-Pacific as well 

as a modified Atlantic fauna. The annual catch is 

* 

about 40,000 tons of fish. It is valued at £'1,000,000, 
and includes between 5,000 and 10,000 tons of sardines. 
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APPENDIX F 

RECENT AGRARIAN REFORMS 

Since this book has been through the Press^ 
important changes have been made in the Tenancy 
Laws of the Province. They are briefly enumerated 
below: — 

(a) The occupancy raiyats have been granted 

the free and unrestricted right of transfer 
of their holdings. 

(b) Provisions about Selami and Pre-emption 

in favour of landlords on transfer of 
occupancy holdings have been abolished. 

(c) Realisation of 4 bwabs has been made liable 

to civil penalties. 

(d) All provisions relating to enhancement of 

rent of an occupancy raiyat, excepting 
on account of increase of area, has been 
suspended for ten years with effect from 
the ayth August, 1937. 

(e) An amending Bill has been passed in the 

Assembly to ensure that enhancement of 
rent on account of increase of area can 
only be claimed on definite proof of 
increase of area, and only if the Court 
holds that a tenant possesses additional 
area outside the actual or original boun- 
daries of the tenancy. 

(/) Certificate powers in favour of private land- 
■' Ic^ds have been abolished and issue of 
^certificates in Court of Wards Estates has 
been suspended. 
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(g) Interest on airears of rent has been reduced 
from per cent to 6,^ per cent per 
annum, while compensation, if claimed 
in lieu of interest on such arrears, has 
been reduced from 35 j^er cent to 
per cent on die aggiegaie total of tne 
•an ear claim. 

Legislation has also been introduced for registra- 
tion of money-lenders, control of money-lending, 
reduction of rates of interest and other incidental and 
ancillary matters. Tire bill has not yet been passed 
into law, but it ^s anticipated that rates of interest on 
loans may be substantially ledpced. 

A Commission has been appointed to enquiie 
into the entire land system of Bengal, with a view to 
taking up future remedial meastues. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider the 
feasibility of restricting jute acreages by legislation and 
control of prices. 

A few other Committees have been appointed to 
consider other necessary measures of reforms. 

Government has recently announced its policy of 
giving eilect to the provisions of the Bengal Primary 
Education Act which involves imposition of a primary 
Education Cess on rural population. 

It is understood that the Agricultural Debtors 

Act which provides for voluntary and coiupulsory 

adjustment of accumulated debts is to be further 
' , 1 

amended. , » 

The Co-operative Departmeitf ha? been further 
strengthqned and reorganised to ensure Detter working 
of the Co-operative Societie.s and Banks and to extend 
the scope of the movement. 




